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Nature 
than when 
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Lumber dealers realize what a 
profitable investment the Mas 
ter really is; for heavy-duty rip 
ping, crosscutting, bevel ripping 
and the smaller, difficult cuts it 
proves ideal. It is the “handy 
man for the lumber: yard” that 
finds a constant, profit- 
able use; the recognized 

der in its field. 





SAVANE 
AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR DEALERS 


We offer you an opportunity to make 
extra profits by selling Robbins thick 
Maple Flooring for schools, auditoriums, 
churches, warehouses, gymnasiums, hos- 
pitals, ete.—33/32”, 41/32” or 57/32”. 

Long wearing. You needn’t carry any 
stock. Just wire us specifications and 
we quote you. 


ALL SALES THROUGH DEALERS 
Write for descriptive folder. 


ROBBINS FLOORING ©. 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 





Woodworker” 
Detroit, Mich. (1) 
Please send FREE 

CATALOGUE and prices. 







Overhead crosscut; 
Underslung rip. 
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Quality and Style as Sales Appeals 


T THE RECENT convention of the National Association of 
A Furniture Manufacturers the president of that organization 
said that one of the most hopeful aspects of the business 
is the almost universal demand for good furniture. An economist 
from the University of Wisconsin told the furniture makers that 
by ignoring price and turning out attractive furniture they would 
achieve a success that the price-cutting producer of cheap and un- 
attractive furniture can not hope to realize. There can be hardly 
a doubt of the truth of these two statements and this truth has 
as apt an application to many other lines of goods and industries 
as to furniture. 

Certainly it is a fact of significance to producers of all classes 
of goods that people of the present era dress better, live better and 
care more for appearances and standards of living than at any 
former time. Even in an industry of so recent origin as automobile 
manufacture there has been a revolution in design and finish of 
product. There is no longer such a thing as an ugly automobile; 
in fact it was in deference to this demand for improved design that 
one of the largest producers of cars revolutionized its policy with 
respect to design and change of model. In no field, it is believed, 
is an individual concern strong enough to survive in defiance of 
the public’s demand for beauty as well as utility. 

It is a matter of interest that in catering to the demand for 
style several of the largest wood-consuming industries have been 
vitally concerned. Wood has had a large place in satisfying the 
demand for beauty in automobile building, in furniture manufac- 
ture and in the interior finish of homes as well as in other fields. 
Certainly, it is too late to say that lumber is merely lumber and 
that all woods alike are without qualities that appeal to the 
prevalent taste for novelty and beauty. The lumber industry with 
its rich varieties of hardwoods and softwoods, with the possibilities 
of quarter-sawing, veneering and the making of plywoods; with 
possibilities of painting, staining and otherwise using colors, the 
lumber and wood-using industries have an inexhaustible resource 
for catering to the demands of the most whimsical and notional 
of publics. 

Full advantage of wood’s possibilities can not be realized, how- 
ever, until the producers, distributers and fabricators of lumber 
include in their sales programs demonstrations of those possibilities. 
Wood must be shown finished, installed and in use. The prospec- 
tive buyer of flooring must be shown the sanded, filled, stained and 
waxed floor, not merely a tongued and grooved piece of hardwood 
or softwood. The same possijbilities with respect to interior trim 
must be shown. There are altogether too many floors being laid 
and finished in out-of-date ways, and too many interiors of new 
houses look exactly as they would have looked if built ten or twenty 
years ago. The lumber industry will profit by knowing and then 
demonstrating and selling the beauty and novelty of wood. 





Home Ownership as a Security 


OWADAYS, when nearly everybody owns stocks and bonds, 
CT) the term security is likely to be thought of as applying 
especially to these forms of property or investment. In this 
sense security means safety; it means that the promise on the face 
of the bond to pay interest and principal is good and can be relied 
on; it means that the stock certificate is evidence of a share in 
the ownership of a going business, with prospective increase in 
value and a reasonable hope of dividends. There is, however, 
another form of security the value of which may be reckoned in 
money, but the satisfaction that arises from its possession is 
altogether disproportioante to its cost in money. It is this sort 
of security that arises from home ownership. 

Money invested in a home may promise income in the form of 
rental. It may promise profit in increased value. The purchase 
of a home, therefore, may be justified on the same economic grounds 
that may justify the purchase of a bond or a share of stock. But 
home ownership confers a dignity and a distinction that are not 
and can not be associated with ownership of stocks and bonds. It 
gives a permanence to residence and implies an interest in com- 
munity affairs that the possession of stocks and bonds can not 
confer. The permanence of residence which is connected with home 


es 


ownership also gives to the social relations of the entire family a 
character that never is realized by the family of the itinerant 
renter. 

Ownership of a home places within the family the control of a 
large part of its expenditures. In times of stress the renter soon 
comes to grief, while the home owner rests in the security of the 
possession of his domicile. It is this sort of security that is ip. 
creasingly valued as the years pass. For the vast majority of 
men the income, starting in youth at a low point, rises perhaps to 
its highest peak in early middle age; continues at that level for 
a few years, and then declines. During the period of higher income 
it may be practicable to maintain a satisfactory standard of living 
in a rented home; but if the income declines the standard of living 
must go down with it, unless security against that decline ig 
assured by home ownership. 

To place home ownership wholly upon a money basis would be 
to leave out of consideration many of the home’s greatest values, 
and yet the home when properly built and wisely bought is a good 
investment from the financial viewpoint. For after all as home ig 
the place where character is formed, the domicile should be adequate 
for and adaptable to the family’s needs. Ownership and permanent 
possession and control of the home are prerequisites to such adapta- 
bility. Moving from place to place to meet changing family needs 
is much like periodically taking a tree up by the roots and setting 
it on a new site. Shelter, food and drink alone do not make a 
home. Home is the place where the sympathies are enriched, 
where the finer sentiments are cultivated and where the tastes are 
established. It must be if it is to fulfill its important functions 
a place for the development of individuality. The home is not 
merely a house; it is an environment, and only by home ownership 
can those responsible for the making of a home provide an environ- 
ment suited to the needs of a family. 





No Time to Slacken Trade Promotion 


F ANY BUSINESS man were asked the simple question— 
When is the best time to push for trade; when business is 
good or when it is poor?—he would invariably answer, 

“When it is poor, of course.” Often, however, if trade does drop 
down in volume, the same business man slackens effort, curtails 
advertising and rests on his oars, apparently, in the belief that 
trade will get better of itself. Perhaps experience has led him to 
believe that when business conditions in general do improve the 
benefits of improvement will be apportioned as before. He acts 
on the theory that patronage, like rain, falls upon all alike and that 
those who have relaxed effort in dull times are entitled to and 
will receive the same share of reviving trade as those who have 
kept on pushing for business during the lull. 

There are at least two fallacies in this policy. One is that busi- 
ness will get better of itself, and the other is that the lax and 
indifferent will reap the same reward as the alert and aggressive. 
Trade and business at any time are what the business men of the 
country make them. This is true of each locality in general as it 
is true of the country as a whole. Even in agriculture, over which 
man has as little control as over any known industry or business, 
intelligent management and proper methods can go a long way to 
counteract the forces of nature. 

Business men who are lax and indifferent during periods of dull- 
ness do not deserve and can hardly hope to receive the same patron- 
age as those who have persisted in promoting their goods and 
services in season and out of season. This is true of an industry 
as it is true of individuals. Industries that do not exploit their 
products are crowded out of the public mind by those that do 
exploit themselves. While the purchasing power of the people at 
a given time may be said to be limited to a certain amount, it is 
practicable so to stimulate their desires as to arouse the people to 
greater efforts and thus to increase their purchasing capacity. What- 
ever that purchasing power may be, the manner in which it will 
be apportioned among merchants of a community and among in- 
dustries of the country will be determined by the apportionment 
of enterprise and sales effort among merchants and industries. 

Another aspect of the matter of trade promotion deserves con- 
sideration. Advertising and Sales effort have cumulative values, 
which are largely lost if advertising and sales effort are relaxed 
for any considerable time. If only left to themselves the people 
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a 
forget goods and services that are not persistently brought to their 
attention. But they are not left to themselves. On the contrary, 
other goods and services are persistently pressed upon them, and 
it makes little difference whether these other goods and services 
are similar to the former or not; for competition between industries 
nowadays is as active and keen as that between factors within an 
industry. 

Every business as well as every industry has part of its capital 
invested in good will, in its reputation as a source of supply of 
materials and services useful to mankind. This investment must 
pe maintained intact by advertising and sales promotion; it must 


be perpetuated in the minds of all the people and inculcated in the 
minds of successive generations. Otherwise, a generation will rise 
up that knows them not. Much of the best of trade promotion is 
an investment in future good will and patronage. Effective trade 
promotion comprehends not only the present, but the past and the 
future. It aims to retain the good will of past patrons; it builds 
satisfaction in present trade and it fertilizes the soil, plants the 
seed and cultivates the crop that promises a future harvest of 
patronage. In business there is always a time to fertilize, to plant, 
and to cultivate as well as a time to harvest; and there is no time 
to slacken effort. 











tance undertaking. 


er’s prestige. 


Solving the Lumber Selling Problem 


Selling homes is more a local than a long dis- 
Financing sales of homes gives 
to the undertaking still more of a local character. 
Hence, the local dealer, the sectional group or the 
State organization ought to be able to adapt organi- 
zation and methods of financing to local needs. 

Financing local home building adds to the deal- 
Repeated transactions have a cumu- 
lative value, and ultimately put the dealer on a plane 
with the banker, if he is not already on that plane. 
This will make cash sales easier. 

Nowadays, the services of the retail building 
materials merchant are not complete without financ- 


vent a sale. 


ing. A complete service meets every need, provides 
for every contingency. It leaves no obstacle to pre- 


Every dealer can tell the prospective home buyer 
what materials he needs to build. Many can supply 
him with plans for a home. 
materials for building it. But too often the would- 
be builder of a home—the would-be buyer of build- 
ing materials—hasn’t the money to pay at once and 
the dealer can not tell him where to get it. For 
lack of means of financing, many sales are lost. The 
dealer must finance home 
the materials of construction. 


All can supply the 


building in order to sell 








ee 


Prepare New Flooring Exhibit 


Marietta, Onto, Oct. 21—An interesting 
visitor at the general offices of the Marietta 
Paint & Color Co., of this city, recently, was 
Dr. J. W. Lawrie, of Memphis, Tenn., who is 
one of the leading consulting chemists in the 
United States and is connected in a consulting 
capacity with the E. L. Bruce Co. While in 
Marietta, Dr. Lawrie, with the officials of the 
Marietta company, worked out a beautiful ex- 
hibit of Cellized block flooring, to be shown 
in Marietta-Murphy Finishing System as a 
part of the Bruce exhibit at the National meet- 
ing of architects to be held in Memphis in 
November. 


@aaeasa“caaaaansenas 


Proves Selective Logging Pays 


St. Paut, Minn., Oct. 21.—Dr. Raphael 
Zon, director of the Lake ‘States Forest Ex- 
periment station, University of Minnesota 
farm, on Saturday gave out figures in support 
of the practice of selective logging, which is 
interesting timber owners throughout the Lake 
States forest regions. He said the figures 
prove that selective logging pays not only a 
hundred years hence, but right now. 

The figures are based upon five separate 
experimental cuttings on the upper peninsula 
of Michigan. 

On an area of 20 acres only trees of 22 
inches in diameter or more were cut, Dr. Zon 
said. The volume per acre cut was 2,250 board 
feet, or 35.percent of the total stand. The 
Selling price of the logs cut was $31.62, the 
total operating cost from stump to loaded car 
$12.05, leaving net returns of $19.57. 

On a 10-acre tract, trees down to 19 inches 
in diameter were cut. The volume cut per 
acre was 4,895 board feet, or 57.7 percent of 
the total stand. The selling price was $30.62, 
total operating cost $11.33, and net returns 
$19.29. 

On a 5-acre tract clear cutting was prac- 
ticed. Trees down to 6 inches in diameter 
Were cut. The total volume cut per acre was 
10,740 board feet, or 100 percent of the lum- 


ber-making trees. The selling price was 
$28.97, the operating cost $11.33 and the net 
returns $17.64. 

The value of logs from the selective 
cutting averaged $1.81 a thousand board feet 
more than the value of logs from the clear cut- 
ting and was well above the prevailing regional 
log prices, the director continued. 


Coast Box Makers to Confer 


[Special telegram to AmericAn LuMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, OreE., Oct. 22.—The adoption of 
uniform box specifications will be attempted 
when the Pacific coast division of the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers 
meet here Nov. 1 and 2, after a committee 
meeting here on Oct. 30, at which a draft of 
specifications will be made. About twenty-five 
or thirty delegates are expected at the meet- 
ing, according to N. L. Cary, of the Western 





Pine Manufacturers’ Association’s box bureau. - 





Unsold Lumber at Low Mark 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CaLir., Oct. 23.—With the low- 
est amount of unsold lumber at Los Angeles 
harbor for more than three months, the report 
of Oct. 23 shows a total of 13,765,000 feet, 
board measure, 1,500,000 feet under last week, 
with twenty-six firms reporting. The total 
cargo shipments arriving at San Pedro harbor 


’ were up somewhat, to 23,709,000 feet, board 


measure. There were twenty-one cargoes of 
fir, with 22,371,000 feet, and three cargoes of 
redwood, with 1,338,000 feet. Forty vessels 
are reported laid up and two operating off 
shore. Building permits for Los Angeles from 
the first to the nineteenth, inclusive, totaled $5,- 
774,233. There were no important developments 
in lumber prices. 
(SPHERES 

To IMITATE a product is to admit its su- 

periority. 





Sales 15 Percent Below Cut 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 24.—Six hundred and nine softwood mills of eight associations for 
the week ended Oct. 19 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association production 
aggregating 346,119,000 feet, shipments, 315,129,000 feet, and orders, 292,710,000 feet. The week’s 
figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine Association. .......cccccccsees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 
California Redwood Association...........e.6. 


Totals, SOLTWOOES..wcccccceseccceres wee bide 
Hardwoods— 
Hardwocd Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Totals, hardwoods chide Wie ae ae aeeece bol auele 











No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
154 68,307,000 69,029,000 67,183,000 
223 185,338,000 167,752,000 158,116,000 
36 35,450,000 29,350,000 25,242,000 
18 24,782,000 16,626,000 16,429,000 
9 7,901,000 9,976,000 7,861,000 
29 4,195,000 2,313,000 2,632,000 
126 11,914,000 12,611,000 9,338,000 
14 8,232,000 7,472,000 5,909,000 
609 346,119,000 315,129,000 292,710,000 
193 45,089,000 40,210,000 39,071,000 
29 3,213,000 5,839,000 6,065,000 
222 48,302,000 46,049,000 45,136,000 
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Simplified Retail Accounting System 


Kindly 
have 
standardized, 
small retail 


give me 
regarding a 


any information 
simplified, and if possible a 

system of bookkeeping for the 
lumber dealer.—INQuiIRY No. 2,385. 

[This inquiry comes from a Maryland lum- 
ber concern. In response a copy of a booklet 
containing a complete description, with forms, 
of a uniform system of accounting for dealers 
has been sent. This booklet contains articles 
that originally appeared in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. It is believed that the inquirer will 
find this a satisfactory system, or that the 
booklet contains information that will be helpful 
to him in designing a system for his own use.— 
EpITor. | 


Amount of Lumber in “Carload”’ 
Have 
lumber 
car, 


2,382. 


you may 


you any information on how much 
material of any kind there is in a 
from t-inch to 12x12-inch?—INQuIRY No. 


[This inquiry comes from Michigan. The 
Southern Pine Association for statistical pur- 
poses averages the monthly shipments of its 


members. This average shows that carloads 
run from 20,000 to 21,000 feet. It has been 
stated that in 1894 the average carload of 


lumber was, approximately, 10,000 board feet, 
while the average of 1921 for southern yellow 
pine was in excess of 21,000. Loads exceed- 
ing 63,000 board feet have been reported for 
flat cars. From time to time, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has published reports of what ap- 
peared to be or were thought to be record car- 
loads. Among the loadings listed are the fol- 
lowing : 

Rib Lake Lumber Co., 
faced lumber. 

British Columbia Spruce 
of 1x6 No. 3 Spruce. 

Central Coal & Coke Co., 
12’ & shorter Flooring. 

Central Coal & Coke Co., 
12’ & shorter Flooring. 

Central Penna. Lumber Co., 
2x6 to 12” 10’ & longer. 

Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of }#”x1%” Oak Flooring. 


62,930 feet of sur- 


Mills, 57,059 feet 
55,846 feet of 1x4 
61,400 feet of 1x4 
50,587 feet of 


60,311 feet 


Delphi Lumber Co., 47,473 feet of 4/4 No. 2 
S$2S to }} Maple. 
Eagle Lumber Co., 530,900 feet of Molding. 


Thane Lumber Co., 
Cottonwood 


$3,384 feet of 4/4 FAS 


West Lumber Co., 52,000 feet of Hemlock 
Dimension. 
Louisiana Saw Mill Co., 1,000 Ties 7x8-9 


S1S1B 6%x7% containing 42,000 board feet. 
Van Keulen & Winchester, 37,000 feet of 4/4 
No. 1 Common Rough lumber. 
Cc. H. Fisher Lumber Co., 57,752 feet of No. 
2 Common fir. 
Choctaw Lumber Co., 
No. 1 Car Siding. 
Southern Lumber Co., 61,753 feet of 6” No. 2 
Center Matched Stock. 


The foregoing are only a few of numerous 
so-called records in carloading. They have 
been ~ selected for their variety chiefly — 
Epiror. ] 


417,790 feet of 1x4-5 ft. 





Price of Pine Timber 

What would be the proper price to pay for 
pine timber on the stump when lumber is selling 
at $24 a thousand and labor is receiving $3 a 
day ?—INQuIRY No. 2,386. 

[This inquiry comes from Delaware. It is, 
of course, impracticable to give a direct and 
definite answer to this question, for the reason 
that there are many factors besides the cost of 
stumpage and the wages of labor affecting the 
ultimate cost of the manufactured lumber. The 
cost of selling also varies considerably. The 
total cost of manufacturing, as reported by 
members of the Southern Pine Association re- 
cently, averaged $12.45 a thousand. However, 
the total manufacturing cost reported by indi- 
vidual members varied from $7.94 a thousand 


to $18.65 a thousand, and there were between 
these two extremes many variations in cost re- 
ported by individual members. The stumpage 
cost reported by these mills, including purchased 
logs, averaged $6.12 a thousand. The cost re- 
ported by the individual mills ranged from 
$2.50 a thousand to $10 a thousand. Other cost 
factors showed fully as wide variation as those 
mentioned. 

Inasmuch as this inquirer mentions the price 
of $24 a thousand as that at which the lumber 
is to be sold, he may be interested in knowing 
that in the same report from which the quota- 


space to articles regarding the use of uniform 
blanks by retailers in placing their orders with 
the wholesalers and manufacturers. The use 
of uniform contractor’s order blanks, evidently, 
has not been considered by the industry. Re. 
tailers who have blanks of this kind are invited 
to send them in for the information of. this 
inquirer and of the industry generally. The 
name of the inquirer will be given on request, 
—Epitor. } 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


tion above has been made, it was shown that 
the average total cost of manufacture, including 


Will you plea 
and addresses 


administration, depreciation, shipping and sell- sey and who sj 
ing and stumpage, was $25.16 a thousand. The 

costs reported by the individual members I have exper 
ranged from $18.54 a thousand to $28.75 a curing insurance 
thousand. insurance 


The latest reports available on the average 
sales of the various pines are for 1925. 
average price received for white pine stumpage 
in that year was $9.05 a thousand feet; for 
Norway pine, $7.49; for longleaf pine, $7.02; 
for western white pine, $5.55, and for western 
yellow pine, $4.04 a thousand feet. 

It is stated in this report that the pine prices 
averaged highest in the New England States 
but that the Maryland-Virginia group was a 
Prices in the latter groups 
were, of course, for second-growth stumpage.— 


close competitor. 


Epiror. | 


Contractor’s Uniform Order Blank 


Have you at any time 


contractors? 


INQUIRY 2,390. 


{This inquiry comes from a southern retail 
Some years ago, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gave considerable 


lumber dealers’ association. 


in the 
articles dealing with uniform order blanks for 
the lumber dealers to use in connection 
We shall appreciate any informa- 
tion you may be able to give on this subject.— 


The tional and very 
In the past, 


find it almost i 
understand 
specialize in 
lumber 


companies 
munity and who will carry liability, consider 
the lumber manufacturing business an excep- 


I have 
enormous premi 
to install safety 


this 
manufacturing 
and logging operations. My 


se furnish me with the names 
of insurance carriers author- 


ized to do business itn the State of New Jer- 


yecialize on liability insurance 


covering thé lumber manufacturing industry? 


ienced no 
‘e for my 


end of trouble se- 
personnel. as the 
operating in this com- 


bad risk. 
been compelled to pay 
ums and have been compelled 
devices to a degree where I 
mpossible to operate my mill, 
that there are companies who 
class of insurance for the 
trade, covering mill 
plant is a small 


one and I manufacture’ building lumber, 
shingles, lath, pickets, box and crate lumber 
from the log and carry on my own logging 
operations. 
If you can put me in touch with a com- 
pany that will carry my insurance, I will 
: : appreciate it. I have had but one accident 
past, carried in thirty years’ operation and that one was 
not serious.—INQUIRY No. 2,391. 


with nig, gaia ; 
[This inquiry 


ance wanted. 
be furnished on 


, as the text indicates, comes 


from a New Jersey lumber manufacturer. The 
name of an organization has been given that, 
it is believed, will be able to supply the insur- 
The name of the inquirer will 


request.—EpITor. } 
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The new project of sending 
lumber to market by rail in- 
stead of by the old rafting 
process whereby much of it is 
rendered almost unsalable by 
the waste of girders, pins, 
holders etc. is becoming quite 
popular as well as profitable. 
The business of the Eau Claire 
Lumber Co., which has adopted 
the new method, is a fair sam- 
ple of what can and what will 
be done by the Chippewa Val- 
ley, St. Croix and Black River 
mills in the near future. 

se 

The Tonawanda Herald says: 
“The past few months have 
proved exceedingly profitable 
to owners of lake and canal 
property, and the encourage- 
ment thus derived will un- 
doubtedly result in the con- 
struction of numerous barges 
and canal boats during the 
winter. The opinion prevails 
that the season of 1880 will 
witness an increase over that 
of °79, both in grain and lum- 
ber transportation, and_ the 
general revival of business 








throughout the country would 
seem to warrant the belief 
that such will be the case. The 
present indications are that 
our boat yards will afford em- 
ployment to a large number of 
workmen during the winter, 
and the number of boats con- 
structed will very probably ex- 


ceed that of any previous 
year.” 

* ¢ * 
G. M. Wing, of Manistee, 


writes that he has a shingle 
packer, J. Buck, who, during 
the twenty-six days of October 
averaged 44,461 shingles per 
day of eleven hours. 

* * * 

The Seattle Intelligencer 
remarks that everything is 
booming on Puget Sound be- 
cause of the advance in lum- 
ber at San Francisco. If the 
price stays up and the market 
continues good, every mill will 
be running day and night and 
at least sixty new logging 
camps will be put into active 
operation during the next sixty 
days. All this means the profit- 





| consisted 


able employment of not less 
than 1,000 men, means a large 
increase in the fleet of lumber 
‘arriers, work for the tug boats 
and prosperity for all. 


x * * 


The first through tow on the 
Erie Canal from Buffalo to 
Rochester by the steam cable 
towing system arrived at the 
latter city last week. The tow 
of five canal boats, 
‘arrying 1,200 tons of grain. 
The distance, 96 miles, was 
covered in 39 hours, a saving 
of 23 hours as compared with 
horse power. It is expected 
that the cable system will be 
completed the entire distance 
from Buffalo to Troy, 3 
miles, shortly after the open- 
ing of navigation in the spring. 
The existing canal boats will 
be used without alteration. 

* * * 

Tolfree & Simpson, of East 
Saginaw, have shipped 22,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and _ have 
finished operations for the sea- 
son, 
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Southern Pine Sales Practically Equal Production 

Southern pine bookings in the week ended Oct. 19 made 
99 percent of the output, which has declined somewhat. 
The cut for the week ended Oct. 12 at 138 identical mills 
was 10 percent below that of the corresponding week of 
last year. Reports indicate that the mills are beginning to 
benefit from large railroad orders for cars, while Govern- 
ment river work is absorbing a good deal of material, and 
there is prospect of considerable further consumption for 
both lines of work. Special cutting is said to be strong. 
There is also a rather good movement of low grades for 
industrial uses. But in most of the territory, yard pur- 
chases are at a low point, especially in the cities. South- 
west country yards, however, have been in the market. 
Competition for retail business, especially in boards and 
dimension, is keen, and quotations tend to soften, but the 
situation is working its own cure, as many small mills 
are being forced to close down. Rains in some sections 
have, furthermore, begun to interfere with woods work. 


Carolina Pine Demand Shows Spurt; Roofers Slow 


Business in North Carolina pine had been much handi- 
capped recently by bad weather, which held down both 
production and demand, and when conditions improved 
there was a spurt in bookings, identical mills during the 
week ended Oct. 12 selling 50 percent more than in the 
corresponding week of last year. Total sales exceeded out- 
put by 45 percent, and output of identical mills was 14 
percent less than last year’s. The market situation is 
hardly satisfactory, as competition from West Coast woods 
is keen, and Carolina mills have difficulty in getting buy- 
ers to absorb recent freight increases. Shed stock is rather 
slow and there has been some accumulation ,at mills, so 
that output of such items as flooring has been curtailed. 
In the two weeks ended Oct, 15, sales prices of B&better 
and No. 1 box were mostly stronger, but the rest of the 
list was off fractionally from levels of the preceding two 
weeks. Unfilled orders Oct. 12 amounted to 29 days’ cut- 
ting, and inquiry has been good. There seems to be slight 
chance for any further decline in quotations, as manufac- 
turers are highly resistant to concessions. 

Georgia air dried roofers are moving slowly. The mills 
find returns so unsatisfactory that they are keeping their 
cut at the minimum. During the two weeks ended Oct. 15, 
the 6-inch were 15 cents and the 12-inch 45 cents less than 
in the preceding two weeks, while both 8- and 10-inch were 
35 cents higher. 


Coast Sales Decline; Cut Increases; Market Weaker 


Production on the West Coast increased to 71 percent of 
capacity during the week ended Oct. 19, from about 66 
percent during each of the preceding two weeks, while 
there was a decided falling off in new business, which was 
almost 15 percent under the production. Rail trade was 
maintained on about the same level as in the preceding 
week, and there was an appreciable gain in the domestic 
cargo movement, but exports touched one of the lowest 
points in a long while. The market seems much less fa- 
vorable to the producers, for they have considerably in- 
creased their inventories in the last few months, though 
these are a little lower than they were at the beginning of 
the year. There is more pressure for business, and less to 
be had, so that quotations continue their sagging tendency. 

The report on exports for the first nine months of the 
year shows a heavy decline in Japanese takings, largely 
offset by a gain in Chinese, but the political and financial 
position of China is such as to discourage hopes for con- 


tinuance of this movement. 
and African purchases made good gains. 

In intercoastal trade, the $10 freight rate is continued 
and the movement into eastern storage is heavy, as retail 
trade is dull, though there seems to be a fair call for in- 


South American, Australian 


dustrial uses. Southern California stocks are ample and 
retail trade is light, as is oil field demand also. 

There is a rather good movement of mixed cars to rail 
destinations, and every reason to expect that it will con- 
tinue, though farm buying is restricted by the holding 
back of crops from market. It will undoubtedly be sup- 
plemented by large purchases for railroad use. 


Western Pines Sales About One-Third Less Than Cut 
Total.sales of western pines, Inland Empire and Cali- 
fornia, amounted to 69 percent of production during the 
week ended Oct. 19, sales making about the same propor- 
tion of output as in the preceding week. It is reported 
that in the Inland Empire, stocks of Idaho white pine are 
much below those of a year ago, and though total stocks 
Oct. 12 equalled 154 days’ average production, a good. part 
of the stuff in pile is not in shipping-dry condition, and 
assortments are broken, No. 2 common in both Idaho and 
Pondosa being in low supply.. Unfilled orders at Inland 
Empire mills Oct. 12 made 11 percent of stocks. The cut 
that week was one-third less. than mill capacity, Cali- 
fornia pine production for the same week was 4 percent 
less than in the corresponding period of 1928, and stocks 
Oct. 12 were about 1 percent less than last year’s. Shop 
prices in both regions seem to be a trifle softer, but those 
of most other items are maintained at practically the levels 
of the preceding week. 
Redwood Order Files Large; Cypress Sales Below Cut, 
California redwood production has been about 8 perecent 
above last year’s at identical mills. Bookings in the week 
ended Oct. 12 fell below it, but production since the first 
of the year has been oversold 6 percent, while shipments 
have exceeded production by only 1 percent. The mills 
therefore have good order files, the unfilled on Oct. 12 
equalling 28 days’ average cut and being about 10 percent 
above normal. Trade in northern California has increased 
somewhat, while that in the southern part of the State 
tends to decline. Eastern trade averages up well, and there 
are some good shipments being made to Australia. 
Industrial demand for southern red cypress is better than 
retail, Tank stock sells readily. While there is a fair de- 
mand from country retail yards, city dealers are buying 
very little. Total sales are reported to be well below pro- 
duction, and stocks are accumulating at the mills. 


Hardwood Sales Are of Good Volume But Output Heavy 
Sales of southern hardwoods dropped to about 13 per- 
cent below production in the week ended Oct. 19, but of 
course the production has been quite heavy, that of iden- 
tical mills running about 10 percent larger than last year’s. 
Unsold stocks during September increased 53,000 feet a 
unit of 30,000 feet daily capacity. Oct. 1 dry stocks were 
45.2 percent covered by orders, orders for gum amounting 
to 69.8 percent of dry and to 31.9 percent of total stocks. 
Total oak stocks were 19.5 and poplar 20.1 percent sold. 
Northern hardwood output has shown a further decline, 
and orders in the last couple of weeks have been about 
double the cut. Purchasing by the automotive industry 
has slackened, but furniture makers are taking liberal 
amounts of sap gum and other woods, oak being a good 
seller to them and now moving in larger volume to flooring 
factories. Sales of millwork and flooring seem light. Ex- 
ports, of good volume, are partly on consignment. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47: Market Prices and Reports on Pages 82 to 87 
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National Trade Extension Paying Its Way 


Hardwoods and Softwoods Both Benefited by Campaign, Say National Association Officials, 
Who Urge Regional Groups to Adopt Car-Card 


Tells of Technical Research 


Amuerst, MAss., Oct. 21.—Frank P. Cart- 
wright, chief engineer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, told members of 
the American Society of Agricultural Engineers 
at the meeting of the North Atlantic Section 
here that considerable knowledge of direct 
value for building on the farm has been gained 
during the last year or two by technical re- 
search in the field of lumber. The results of 
this research, Mr. Cartwright added, will 
prove beneficial to building generally, but it 
will be especially useful in agricultural sections 
where lumber construction predominates all 
other materials. 

One of the most popular topics on which Mr. 
Cartwright touched was the information gath- 
ered on storm resisting construction methods 
for frame walls. Anti-hurricane construction 
has been a problem in those farm and rural 
communities subject to high wind and even 
cyclonic storms. He pointed out that diagonal 
sheathing, let-in bracing and plaster over wood 
lath have been found to offer satisfactory re- 
sistance to storm pressures when properly done. 
Mr. Cartwright displayed tables and charts 
showing the results of the research in this re- 
gard and explained that the N. L. M. A. hopes 
soon to have the data available in published 
form. 

Mr. Cartwright told of investigations look- 
ing to improved strength and economy in the 
construction of oil derricks, stating that this 
line of research had developed a knowledge of 
improved methods for the building of towers 
to support water tanks, windmills, horse forks 
and other popular farm uses. He likewise ex- 
plained the information that has been gathered 
on the extent to which wood permits the pass- 
age of heat, which is considered important 
knowledge for determining material required 
for the construction of modern barns, farm 
dwellings and other buildings where insulation 
is an important factor. 


* * * 
Technical Meeting Postponed 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 21—The meeting 
of the technical committee of lumber regional 
associations called by Walter F. Shaw, trade 
extension manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to meet at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 5, has been 
postponed until Dec. 4. Mr.-Shaw found the 
later date more agreeable to some of the tech- 
nical men. 

The later date will give the committee ample 
time, it is thought, to go over matters com- 
ing before it in advance of the meetings of 
the board of directors of the National associa- 
tion and the trade extension committee in Hot 
Springs, Ark., Dec. 11 and 12. 

A dinner in honor of the visitors is being 
arranged for the evening of Dec. 11 by the 
Arkansas lumbermen. The invitation was ex- 
tended by O. O. Axley, of Warren, and ac- 
cepted by Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, 
on behalf of the National association. 

> * * 
Uniformity in Building Codes 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 21.—Richard G. 
Kimbell, architectural and building code ad- 
visor of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, addressed the recent meeting of 
the Building Inspectors’ Association of New 
Jersey at Atlantic City, choosing as his sub- 
ject “The Requirements of a Modern Building 
Code.” Mr. Kimbell traced briefly and sketch- 
ily the development of building code legistation 
and stressed the wisdom of uniformity. The 


tendency toward developing uniform building 
code legislation that will apply satisfactory in 
any given community was pointed out as one 
of the more recent developments. In this con- 
nection he said: 

A modern uniform code is a real objective 
toward which to look in New Jersey, and its 
desirability hardly needs to be argued. A 
recent survey by the Department of Com- 
merce reveals 14 cities with no code, one dat- 
ing back to 1892, 6 codes more than 20 years 
old, 18 at least 10 years old and 27 from 4 to 
10 years old; working stresses for steel from 
15,000 to 18,000 pounds per square inch, those 
for timbers from 1,000 to 1,800 pounds; floor 
loads for dwellings from no mention at all to 
60 pounds. Masonry wall thicknesses for the 
same heights and loads are subject to 50 per- 
cent or more variation, and the fireproofing 
requirements range from 8 or 9 hours to 5 or 
6 hours, because of variation in the thickness 
of insulation required under like conditions. 


* * * 


TX BENEFIT TO HARDWOODS 


National Associaton in Booklet Answers 
Queries of Manufacturers Who Are 
Seeking Information 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 21.—“Hardwoods 
—What Is Being Done for Them by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
Trade Extension Program” is the caption on 
a 15-page printed statement issued in response 
to inquiries from prominent hardwood manu- 
facturers seeking first-hand reliable informa- 
tion of present National lumber trade exten- 
sion activities briefly summarizes the state- 
ment, advising that it shows: 

1. That during the last two years adver- 
tising totaling about 160,000,000 pages in 90 
national periodicals has included as a major 
feature hardwood lumber. 

2. That since Jan; 1, 1928, 721 publicity 
releases issued to the press in the interests 
of lumber have appeared in from 300 to 1,000 
newspapers each month, with a cumulative 
circulation of 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 monthly. 

3. That since Jan. 1, 1929, 171 feature or 
magazine articles have been written and pub- 
lished in the popular, industrial, professional 
and class publications. 


4. That 35 percent of this advertising and 
publicity has been directed exclusively to 
major hardwood uses and the remainder has 
benefited hardwoods directly and indirectly. 


5. That nearly 2,000,000 pieces of literature 
promoting the use of hardwood and softwood 
lumber have been placed in the hands of lum- 
ber distributers, specifiers, fabricators and 
consumers. 


6. That the following markets use 80 per- 
cent of the total hardwood production: 

(1) Furniture, cabinets and fixtures; (2) 
Automobile bodies; 


(3) ‘Building uses; (4) Boxes and crating; 
(5) Exports; and that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is now engaged in 
intensive work in each of these fields: 


(1) In an extensive joint advertising, pro- 
motion and publicity campaign for wood furni- 
ture jointly with office furniture manufac- 
turers. 


(2) In co-operation with leading auto body 
makers through advertising and skilled engi- 
neering consultant service. 


(3) Through our Wooden Box Bureau, con- 
ducted jointly with the wooden box manufac- 
turers. 


(4) Through extensive advertising, pub- 
licity, building code, technical research and 
expert field promotion work with architects, 
engineers, contractors and the building public, 
including home modernization campaigns. 


(5) Stimulation of export demand through 
co-operation with the foreign agencies of the 
United States Government. 

7. That valuable personal consultant gery. 
ice has already been rendered 2,400 hardwood 
users, and 2,000 more have been interviewed, 

8. That over $100,000 has already been ex. 
pended in scientific research to improve manuy- 
facture, handling specification, use, assembly 
and design of commodities utilizing in whole 
or in part hardwood lumber, veneer and ply. 
wood. 

9. That the hardwood industry has en- 
joyed great direct, as well as extensive indi- 
rect benefits from the National Lumber trade 
extension campaign—and that both efforts and 
results have been far in excess of hardwood 
proportionate financial contribution to the 
common endeavor. 


While no mention is made of the plan for a 
separate trade extension campaign adopted by 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association at 
its meeting in Chicago last month, the mere 
recital of what has been done in the TX cam- 
paign of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association furnishes a reply to certain criti- 
cisms, direct or implied, that crept into the dis- 
cussion at the convention of the hardwood as- 
sociation. 


Statement of What Has Been Done 


The printed statement is being widely dis- 
tributed among hardwood manufacturers, many 
of whom contribute regularly to the National 
Lumber trade extension enterprise and very 
naturally wish to be advised as to what has 
actually been done. The statement is non- 
controversial in tone, and amounts simply to a 
straightforward statement of what has been 
done by the N. L. M. A. of direct and indi- 
rect benefit to the hardwood branch of the 
lumber industry. 

For example, different species of hardwoods 
are regularly mentioned in the advertising text 
put out by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. While the direct effect of 
an advertisement may benefit, in a special way, 
one or more species, the essential substance of 
all the N. L. M. A. advertising is to exploit 
the merits of wood and not the particular mer- 
its of individual species. 

The latter is conceived to be a function of 
the regional associations or species groups, and 
is declared to be successfully met through the 
vigorous advertising and promotion of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Appalachian Hardwood Club, Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and the Maple Flooring Manv- 
facturers’ Association. a 

“Vigorous hardwood species promotion is in- 
dispensable to the success of national promo- 
tion work,” it is declared. “Under no circum- 
stances should species promotion be abandoned 
or retarded. It should be largely extended.” 

By the end of this year, it is added, 127 dif- 
ferent pieces of advertising copy will have been 
published in some 869 printings. Of these 
127 different pieces of advertising copy, 63 
were in illustration, text and subject equally 
beneficial to hardwoods and softwoods. That 
is, they told about and illustrated properties 
and uses of lumber that affected either or both 
hardwoods and softwoods. In many instances 
the advertising, on account of the particular 
uses featured—sumptuous interiors and furni- 
ture—are in immediate merchandising effect 
practically 100 percent hardwood advertise 
ments. : 

-In this connection the statement continues: 

Assuming that the only advertising benefit 
hardwoods received from the National Lumber 
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Manufacturers’ Association campaign is from 
the 63 pieces of copy that dealt with uses in 
which hardwood and softwood were 50-50, 
then hardwoods had the equivalent of 214 
insertions out of the total of 869 of such 
copy, or advertising space value equivalent 
to approximately $105,000. This represents 
over 25 percent of the $406,000 total advertis- 
ing space expenditures for 1928 and 1929. 

Considering the indirect benefit to hard- 
woods from all National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association advertising, it is obvious that 
the hardwood interests have had a participat- 
ing value from this $406,000 expenditure in 
the last two years far in excess of 25 percent. 

Estimating the total at $150,000, the total 
hardwood advertising expenditures alone equal 
the total annual hardwood contribution to the 
TX campaign for all purposes, whereas the 
advertising proportion of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association budget being, 
roughly, 20 percent, the proportion directly 
contributed by hardwoods would be only 
$30,000. 

To this should be added a share of the in- 
ealculable prestige given to lumber in general 
by the slogan campaign, the advertising ex- 
penditure of which was $200,000. One of the 
publicity incidentals of the slogan contest was 
the distribution of 500,000 copies of “The 
Story of Wood,” 160,000 going to advertising 
inquiries. This booklet was as much devoted 
to hardwoods as softwoods. 


Says Hardwoods Have Participated Directly 


In addition to the publicity of paid adver- 
tising, attention is called to the fact that hard- 
woods have participated directly in the informa- 
tional publicity campaign of the N. L. M. A., 
“which is generally conceded to be the most 
successful publicity enterprise conducted by 
any American industrial association.” It is 
added that hardwoods derive some benefit from 
every form of release and every special article 
written and distributed by the N. L. M. A. 

Furthermore, a recent special publicity drive 
which involved the co-operation of several 
hundred newspapers throughout the country, 
through the courtesy of the Associated Press, 
“was in effect entirely for the benefit of the 
hardwood industry.” In this connection refer- 
ence is made to the organized effort to secure 
the specifications of wood doors, floors, sash 
and trim in the Government’s $300,000,000 
building program. 

Discussing the trade-mark, the statement 
says: 

Much of the advertising and field work has 
steadily tended toward the creation of a qual- 
ity class for the products of its members. 
The establishment of such a class requires an 
identifying mark—a group trade-mark. This 
trade-mark is a -certification—the sign of a 
guaranty of standard grading. Its absence 
does not signify that the lumber is inferior, 
It is a distinction and an authentic attesta- 
tion. It is a means of putting lumber in a 
position to compete equally with substitutes 
that are sold on “public faith in advertised 
brands.” The trade-mark is a tangible means 
of cashing in on group advertising. It is 
true that many mills that make standard 
lumber—hard and soft—have not yet adopted 
the trade-mark, but the number of those using 
it is increasing. Some mills may not need it. 
It is for those that do need it. It benefits 
them directly. It benefits others indirectly, 
Standardized lumber without the sign of the 
Standard is only a half-way measure and is 


ineffective. 
Extent of Field Work 


Discussing field work, or direct lumber pro- 
motion, the statement points out that advertis- 
ing alone can not regain markets for hardwoods 
in the furniture, building construction, auto- 
mobile body, millwork, refrigerator, box and 
crate and other important hardwood consum- 
ing industries. It continues: 

Personal visitation and advisory work by 
qualified technicians equipped with usable 
facts made available by engineering research, 
when supplemented by National and species 
advertising to these groups and their patrons, 
is effective in retaining and increasing the 
demand for hardwoods in these industries. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has such an organization already func- 
tioning. It is best understood by those who 
use it, or who know what has been accom- 
plished by it. 


There follow details of organization and 
services rendered which have been highly ap- 
preciated. These services include specific as- 
signment of technical experts to work with 
large consuming groups as a means of inter- 
preting their-needs and problems to manufac- 
turers, such as auto body, millwork, railroads, 
heavy outdoor framing and farm uses. 

Details likewise are given concerning what 
has been done for hardwoods along many lines 
and in various fields. 

Reference is made to the booklet “Modern 
Home Interiors,” as applicable to hardwood as 
to softwood lumber utilization, which is new 
in method of presentation and original in fac- 
tual character, and is now in its seventy- 
thousandth copy of distribution. A companion 
publication “Modern Business Building In- 
teriors,” is in preparation. 

Other lines of activity of benefit to hard- 
wood as well as softwood are outlined. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to outlining re- 
search work and its results. More than $100,- 
000 has been allocated to scientific and funda- 
mental research applicable to better utilization 
of both hardwoods and softwoods. Full-time 
services of four technical men are utilized in 
engineering research, and five nationally recog- 
nized research institutions are used. This re- 
search is designed “to uncover usable facts 
about wood not heretofore known.” Every 
important hardwood field of consumption is 
involved in this program. 


* * * 


URGES USE OF CAR CARDS 


Regional Associations Requested to Further 
Plan of Certifying Contents of Shipments 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 21.—Walter F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is request- 
ing regional lumber manufacturers’ associations 
to get right behind the plan of furnishing a 
shipper’s certificate of car contents, designed to 
give the consumer added insurance of correct 
grade and tally. The certificates will be en- 
closed in waterproof envelopes to insure their 
arrival intact at destination. 

Mr. Shaw is preparing direct mail advertis- 
ing to be used in correspondence with purchas- 
ing agents, specifying buyers and retail lumber 
dealers. He also is taking up with T. M. 
Knappen, in charge of advertising and publicity, 
a plan to include the shipper’s certificate in the 
National association’s general advertising along 
with grade-marking and trade-marking. 

Mr. Shaw will ascertain as quickly as pos- 
sible the names of all mills that will furnish 
lumber protected by these certificates, and gen- 
erally will push the project, which has been the 
subject of much study and discussion and was 
approved at the August meetings in Longview. 

Printed forms for members of the West 
Coast Lumibermen’s Association are now on dis- 
play at headquarters here. The waterproof en- 
velope is yellow. At the top in bold type is the 
name of the West Coast association. Two red 
bands a half-inch wide run the length of the 
envelope. Between them, printed on a yellow 
background are the words “Shipper’s Certifi- 
cate of Car Contents.” 
band is the following: 

This sealed envelope contains a certificate 
of the grade and tally of the contents of the 
car, issued by a member of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and should be deliv- 
ered unopened to the purchasing department 
immediately on breaking the car seals and 
before the car is loaded. 


The certificate form, to avoid delay in ship- 
ments, is designed for pencil entries by the car 
checker wherever the mill desires. To avoid 
delay and errors in computation, it is recom- 
mended by the association that ordinarily only 
the number of pieces or number of bundles be 
entered in the tally column on the certificate, 
but any mill desiring to do so may enter foot- 
age in this column. 

Serial numbers will be issued to all members, 
and the association will keep a record of these 


Below the second red _ 


numbers. Members using the car certificates 
will retain duplicates, but these will not go to 
association headquarters, which will merely 
keep a record of the serial numbers issued each 
member. 

The use of the certificate form, it is pointed 
out, does not change in any way the present 
method of handling complaints or reinspections. 

At the bottom of the certificate form is the 
following : 

This shipment is issued by the manufacturer 
to give you a record of the size,- grade and 
tally of the stock contained in this car as it 
was loaded at his plant. The grades produced 
by the manufacturer are regularly supervised 
and checked by experienced lumber graders of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
under the official grading rules of the associa- 
tion. 

If the invoice does not conform with this 
certificate file your complaint with the seller 
within ten days after receipt of the shipment, 
identified by the above serial number, order 
number and car number; and send a copy to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 364 
Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Members of the association are advised that 
this quoted statement is designed simply to 
carry out the certificate idea, for the protection 
of the buyer, by telling him what to do in case 
of complaint, and assuring him of the service 
of the association if necessary. No action will 
be taken by the association on copies of com- 
plaints received by it, other than to assist in 
identifying shipment if necessary and to make 
reinspection when requested in the usual way. 

The N. L. M. A. will offer to supply the 
printed forms to any association that may pre- 
fer to obtain the material from it. 

one 


Wood Hangar to Be Fire Tested 


Wasuincron, D. C., Oct. 21.—Following out 
the old adage that the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is arranging for the con- 
struction of a wood airplane hangar 60 by 82 
feet at the United States bureau of standards, 
to be used for fire tests. 

There has been much adverse criticism of 
wood as a material for construction of airplane 
hangars, although many are giving highly satis- 
factory service in different parts of the country. 
The real hazard, of course, is the contents 
rather than the material of which the hangar 
is constructed. 

A series of tests will be carried out under 
the direction of experts of the bureau of stand- 
ards. Representatives of the N. L. M. A. will 
set fire to the structure or contents as, when 
and where directed by the Government scien- 
tists. 

The hangar will have sprinkler protection 
and: officers of the National association are 
awaiting the outcome of the tests with con- 
fidence. — 

Arrangements for providing the wood hangar 
and making the tests were worked out with 
Harry H. Blee, of the aeronautics branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, who has immediate 
charge of matters affecting airports and aero- 
nautic information. Axel H. Oxholm, director 
of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, and others participated in the arrange- 
ments. The results of the tests will be em- 
bodied in a Government report. 

The airplane hangar bulletin issued by the 
trade extension department of the N. L. M. A. 
some time ago proved quite popular. Large 
numbers were distributed. Nevertheless very 
considerable resistance has been found to the 
effort to introduce the use of wood more gen- 
erally in this field. 

Hence the decision of the National associa- 
tion to build a hangar that the Government ex- 
perts could subject to any and all fire tests they 
see fit. The feeling was that this was the best 
possible answer to the critics, whether they be 
substitute material men, airport officials or 
what not. 

The project will get under way in the im- 
mediate future, since the N. L. M. A. and co- 

(Cortinued on Page 47) 
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Retailing Among Wisconsin Autumn Colors 


A Land of Adventurous Logging Traditions—Dairying and Potatoes—Deferred Payments 
Making an Appearance—A Muniature Raft 


The department is cruising in the beautiful autumn weather 


and among the flaming maples of northern Wisconsin. What a 
wonderful place it is, when season and weather combine to do 
their extraordinary best! They tell us that this northern climate 
produces some of the loveliest complexions in the world; but, being 
an earnest lumberjack with our mind on our job, of course we haven’t 
noticed that! We will testify, however, that it produces friendly 
and up-and-coming lumbermen. Also gorgeous landscapes. It’s easy 
to let the Model A loaf along the fine woods roads, while the driver 
absorbs the splendor of this “season of mists and mellow fruitful- 
ness.” Or it would be except that the demon driver has invaded 
even this Arcadia, so that rubbering at great banks of bronze and 
scarlet and gold is to invite catastrophe around the next turn. 


Signs of a Great Industry 


Evidences of a great lumber industry are not far to seek. Paper 
mills, plywood plants, some sawmills and many bleached remnants 
of former sawmills that ceased to function when the virgin forests 
retreated are frequent along the highways. At Ladysmith we 
crossed the Flambeau River. In fact the town stands in a great 
bend of this river, famous in the stories of rafting days. The old 
river drivers tell us that the Flambeau was a strenuous customer, 
because of its rapid and uncertain current. 

In the office of the Andersen Yard Co., at Ladysmith, we met 
Frank J. Putnam, a second-generation lumberman of the North. 
Mr. Putnam’s father used to “tote” supplies in his early career in 
this country; that is, he was a teamster and used to freight goods 
in the days before the railroads penetrated the big timber. For 
some time the rivers and the primitive highways had to serve the 
purposes of transportation; the rivers taking the logs and the sawn 
lumber out, the highways bringing in supplies. Radical changes 
have come within the memories of men not yet old. 

Ladysmith is in the dairy belt; and we could have guessed this 
when we stepped into the Andersen office. There was a very com- 
plete display of dairy barn equipment, put out by a well-known 
company. Mr. Putnam tells us that this display has been an 
excellent sales help; for an agent of the equipment company works 
in this territory and nearly always brings his prospects to the vard 
to show them exactly the article he is trying to sell. It doesn’t 
take much perspicacity to know that stanchions and litter carriers 
are installed in barns; and these visits of prospects have tipped 
Mr. Putnam off to many a possibility that has resulted in a sale. 
Ladysmith, like most of its neighbors, has a thriving creamery. 
Formerly it was housed in an inadequate building; but a new 
manager promptly took steps to correct that, and now the business 
done in this not so large town is extraordinary. 


Milk Profits 


“The money making potentials in the dairy business here are 
hard for an outsider to believe,” Mr. Putnam said. “A friend who 
lived many years in a certain other State where, as he puts it, he 
‘starved to death,’ came here and took up a not very impressive 
farm. He began milking a few cows, along with his other farming. 
He says that six cows bring him a monthly income of $125.” 

It was the potato digging season; and on the highways we met 
many long wagons heaped with big potatoes of smooth texture and 
even size. They tell me the yield is fairly good and the price satis- 
factory. One young farmer who noted that the license plate on 
the car was from his native State struck up an acquaintance. He 
said his potatoes were running 200 bushels an acre and that he was 
getting $1 a hundred pounds. This department forgets how many 
pounds in a bushel of potatoes. We are under the impression that 
it costs quite a bit to produce and market a crop. But even so, 
it would seem to a person who knows little about it that such a 
crop and price ought to leave some profit. These people are dis- 
tinctly on the make. They work hard, have optimism and energy 


and are rapidly transforming this part of the old forest country, 

The Andersen company operates fifteen yards. The Ladysmith 
point was purchased two or three years ago from the Flambeau 
River Lumber Co., a concern that formerly was a manufacturing 
organization. I believe it is no longer operating. 

Jake Lampert Yards (Inc.) has a yard in Ladysmith. This St. 
Paul concern operates forty-four yards. D. Karow, with whom we 
talked, said the bulk of the trade was in the country; that Lady- 
smith itself, while a lively village, was not large enough to furnish 
a very steady lumber trade. 


A Famous Lumbering Center 


It’s quite a hop from Ladysmith to Rhinelander, but in this part 
of the State towns of size do not occur so frequently. The lumber 
history of Rhinelander would make a book. For many years it 
was a great center for logging and manufacturing, a centering place 
for logging crews going into the woods in the fall and coming out 
in the spring. It still has its manufacturing interests, including 
the great Rhinelander Paper Co. and at least two sawmills. But 
an old logger to whom we talked said he would have trouble think- 





Ladysmith, Wis., stands in a bend of the Flambeau River, famous in 
the stories of rafting days 


ing of any logging camps of the old sort, though he was sure there 
were some to the northward. The great cluster of lakes near the 
city has made it a wonderful summer resort country.’ One hotel 
advertises that the sportsman can fish a lake a day for 65 days 
and have dinner in this hotel every night. 

R. E. Larsen, of the Sutliff Lumber & Supply Co., formerly the 
Rhinelander Lumber & Coal Co., said he thought the time was not 
far off when winter sports would be developed here on a large 
scale. Little has been done to that end as yet, for doing it is a 
big way calls for a heavy investment; and people are slow about 
starting it until they are sure of adequate patronage. He added 
that the natives find more sport in the winter than in the summer, 
and he said that he and his 8-year-old son are great fans for skis. 
Their adventures through the woods and down the slopes make the 
winters and the deep snows something to look forward to. 

Naturally the cottage business is important to local lumbermen; 
and the cottage trade and the town building make up the bulk of 
the business. For some reason or other dairying has not developed 
here as it has elsewhere in Wisconsin. The winters are cold and 
long and involve much feeding of dairy herds. 

“We are asked now and then about the possibilities of monthly 
payments,” Mr. Larsen said. “Usually we are able to help good 
prospects get the loans they need. But I’ve noticed that quite a 
few of the people who become interested in deferred payments seem 
to think it is a mysterious aid that will more or less automatically 
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pay for houses without really troubling them very much. I think 
some of the advertising of cars and other articles has gotten this 
idea planted. This advertising glosses over the payments as though 
they'd never be noticed. We have to remind customers that de- 
ferred payments, to be successful, mean the full payment tor the 
house, plus service and interest charges. It’s strange that this 
doesn’t occur to them, but often it seems not to. 

“We find, in going over their prospects, that they leave out of 
account such matters as taxes and insurance. One woman came to 














This large creamery is typical of those in the Ladysmith district of 
WVisconsin and the lumber dealers carry an extensive line of equipment 
used in dairying 


us repeatedly who had practically no income at all. She wanted 
a rather large house and had counted on paying a sum each month 
that would not nearly pay rent on the building. Of course deferred 
payments work very well when managed on a business basis; but 
it’s been our experience that the first persons to apply for them 
are those who unfortunately are in no position to pay for a house 
on any possible basis. It indicates that the dealer who uses the 
plan successfully must have a good working knowledge of its 
application and a capacity for sizing up not only his customer’s 
honesty but also his customer’s prospects for continuing income.” 

Mr. Larsen’s father, Lewis Larsen, is the veteran logger mentioned 
several paragraphs back. He is a fine, friendly, serene man, living 
in business retirement. His experience in the woods dates back to 
1874; and he was connected in one way or another with logging 
and manufacturing until 1903, when he entered the retail business 
in Rhinelander. 

This department had the pleasure of calling on Mr. Larsen one 
Sunday afternoon and found him and Mrs. Larsen sitting in the 
tranquil autumn sun on the porch. 


A Veteran Recalls the Past 


“I suppose,” he said, “that we elderly men like to think of the 
old days. I find much of interest and pleasure in things that are 
happening now, and events are certainly moving rapidly. But 
earlier experience makes a deep impression. As a young fellow, 


-I went to Wausau by stage; for the railroad had not yet been 


extended there. Lumbering was a continual adventure then. I 
don’t believe you could hire men now to do the things which we 
did as a matter of course. We used to go into the woods in winter 
and sleep in the open on a few boughs until the camp was located 
and built. Sometimes we’d find an old camp without windows or 
doors, stop up the openings as best we could and live there until 
the camp was finished. 

“In those days we felled the trees with axes instead of saws, and 
once the tree was down we squared the butt with axes. The mills 
didn’t trim the ends of the lumber. I think I’m right in saying 
that the men who went into the woods 50 years ago were a hardy 
lot. I doubt if you often see men of the same measure coming out 
of the woods now. We had a certain pride in staying all winter 
and in giving satisfaction. 

“One of the things I did in those days was helping raft lumber 
down the rivers. Sawn lumber was made into rafts and floated 
down the river, for that was the only shipping highway. Those 
were exciting days. It took skill to build and skill to handle those 
rafts, and often the river would be crowded with them; and we’d 
hear more coming behind us. A person could hear the squeak of 
the oars for two miles.” : 

Since his retirement, Mr. Larsen has amused himself by building 
a model of the old lumber rafts. It is modeled on the scale of 8 
inches to 16 feet; and the model is a faithful reproduction of the 
Manner in which the old rafts were built. It is fastened with 
Wooden pegs which Mr. Larsen whittled out by hand. 


Mr. Larsen hopes to find a place for the model in a museum. 
This department sincerely hopes that he may succeed. It seems 
to us the time is ripe for a real museum of the lumber industry; 
either as a part of such an institution as the Field Museum, in 
Chicago, the Rosenwald Industrial Museum, or in a separate in- 
stitution of its own. The lumber industry is one of the greatest 
in America’s business history and has contributed much to indus- 
trial and social development. And surely it has been one of the 
daring and picturesque adventures of American life. The men who 
have seen most of the sweep and change of the industry are getting 
elderly; and it would seem that their knowledge and help ought 
to be secured in making a permanent record. 


Finance Plan Sold Several Jobs 

J. C. McElrone, manager of the Oneida Retail Yards (Inc.), tells 
us he has made arrangements with a national financing company 
to take care of second mortgages and that on the strength of this 
service he has sold several jobs. 

“My original idea,” he said, “was to arrange a pool among the 
stockholders for the purpose of financing repair and remodeling 
jobs. Many a man needs a new roof and can’t quite see the money 
in a lump. Then like everybody else we have to meet alien roofers. 
I had it about arranged when this financing proposition came up. 

“It’s working out pretty well; but of course I had to learn how 
to use it, and the customers had to get accustomed to it. I started 
in with the idea of getting a customer signed up on a contract and 
then of working out the details afterwards. That I found was all 
wrong. I start now with the regular questionnaire. If a man isn’t 
willing to give me all the information it asks for, I have a pretty 
good idea he isn’t my kind of customer. After that I get his 
abstract brought up to date. If we go along with a customer for 
several years, taking the risk of having to buy back the paper if 
he doesn’t meet his payments, I need some pretty exact data to go 
on. I want to know not only that he’s honest but also that he’s 
got a good chance to meet his payments. A good many honest men 
forget about some of the factors of home ownership, such as taxes, 
and are ready to undertake more than they can swing. 

“One of my first customers talked me into a 6 percent first mort- 
gage. I had a hard time disposing of it. Now our first mortgages 
draw 7 percent. 

“I simply haven’t tried the deferred payment plan with our farm 
customers, for I don’t see how it could work out. It doubtless 
would with a dairyman who is paid regularly; but a farmer who 
gets his money irregularly and only a few times a year would 
have more trouble with monthly payments than with an old- 
fashioned loan that allows payments on the principal at interest 
dates. Farm loan machinery may be improved, but I doubt if it’s 
done on a monthly basis.” 

This department was interested in a couple of rabbit hutches on 
display. It seems that many people around the town are raising 
these animals for their meat and fur. 

The third yard in Rhinelander is the Rhinelander Builders Supply 
Co., of which Robert Schuelke is manager. Mr. Schuelke says trade 




















The Oneida Retail Yards (Inc.) maintains these exhibits of rabbit 
hutches and sells a goodly number to the people around the town who 
raise these animals for their meat and fur 


is pretty good but that it is mostly in the city itself. 
seem to be building very little. 

One of the Collins sawmills is located here. The Thunder Lake 
Lumber Co. has a mill in the north end of town and has quite a 
long cut ahead of it. The Rhinelander Paper Co. is the big in- 
dustry, employs many men and runs 24 hours a day and seven days 
a week. It’s a costly matter to stop the machinery in a paper mill. 


Farmers 
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New Auto Helps Lumber Trade 


How the manufacture of an all-steel auto- 
mobile is greatly helping the retail lumber busi- 
ness in Butler, Pa., was told Tuesday by H. A. 
Brandon, of the Pennsylvania Lumber Co., 
when he was “buttonholed” by a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the annual 
convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in Chicago. 

The car is the Austin, production of which 
is just being started by the American Austin 
Co. in a part of the Butler plant of the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co. recently purchased. The 
idea has been imported from England, and the 
automobile is one of the small ones facetiously 
called a “roller skate,” built to sell at about 


$450. Design has been changed to meet the 
popular American demand, and it is expected 
that 50,000 cars will be made each year. 

“That will mean the employment of 3,000 
men during full production. They will have to 
be skilled laborers, of course, with the result 
that many will have to be brought in from 
other towns. A thousand new homes will be 
built, and we already are feeling the boom. 
A big airport, with A-1-A rating, is being built 
seven miles from town, and a real estate boom 
out there is bringing us good business. We 
have also felt the effect of the increased capac- 
ity (it is being tripled) of the Fretz-Moon 
Tube Co., which is employing a thousand more 
men. So we have, with it all, a real good 
business.” 
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This Week’s Timely Tip 


Balanced Push-up Ladders Save Labor 


Description of a labor-saving convenience observed in the shed 
of the C. J. Harris Lumber Co. at St. Charles, Mo., no doubt, will be 
of general interest to readers of this department. 
consists of ladders for reaching the upper deck, so counterbalanced 
with sash weights as to be easily pushed up, when not in use, level 
with the second-deck walk, thus getting them entirely out of the way 
of men or trucks working or loading in the driveway. There are 
four of these ladders, placed at various convenient points in the shed. 
The photograph at left shows the ladder being lowered to position 
for ascending to the platform above, while the picture at the: right 


This convenience 








shows the ladder pushed up out of the way, and also gives an idea 
of how it is counter-balanced by sash weights which keep it sus-. 
pended, one of these weights being visible just inside the right-hand 
upright of the ladder, between the second and third steps, counting 
from the top. The yard of the C. J. Harris Lumber Co. at the above 
point is under the local management of Louis J. Buettner. 











Sells Roadside Milk Houses 


The photograph reproduced herewith illus. 
trates a merchandising idea used to good ad- 
vantage by the Lieder-Lampert Lumber Co, 
LaCrosse, Wis., whereby considerable lumber 
and other material is sold without competi: 
tion. 

The picture shows a milk store-house made 
by the above company for one of the large 








Builds milk houses—increases business 


ice cream manufacturing companies located in 
LaCrosse. Houses of this type are built by 
the Lieder-Lampert company on order, and 
are delivered at any designated point along 
the road where the ice cream company desires 
to have the houses placed. 

In these houses the farmers deposit their 
cans of milk, which are later picked up by the 
ice cream company’s trucks on their routes 
through the country. 

These roadside milk houses are lined with 
wall board, and are also insulated, to make 
them cool in the summer and freeze-proof_ in 
the winter. 

The building of these houses for different 
ice cream companies has proved a very satisfac- 
tory side-line for the Lieder-Lampert company, 
the total number required mounting up to a 
figure that means the marketing, in a non-com- 
petitive way, of a very considerable quantity of 
lumber, wall board and insulating material. 


Remodeling Retail Plant 


Portates, N. M., Oct. 21.—Under the per- 
sonal supervision of C, A. Carr, manager, the 
Carr Lumber Co. is remodeling its offices, re- 
finishing the store room, and will have one of 
the most attractive plants in the State. A heavy 
potato crop is being harvested and other crops 
were good, including broom corn, which is com- 
manding a high price. All of this is helping 
to make business for the local lumbermen. 


Line Yards Change Ownership 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 23.—The F. H. 
Carpenter Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, an- 
nounces the purchase of the line-yard business 
of the Young Lumber Co., a firm which also 
has its main offices here. The yards changing 
hands through the deal are all in Minnesota, 
at Alpha, Chandler, Dunnell, Edgerton, Fair- 
mont, Fulda, Hatfield, Pipestone and Rush- 
more. Most of the local organization’s person- 
nel will remain unchanged, for the present at 
least. Mr. Young has made no definite plans 
for the immediate future, he says. 
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es RETAIL FIRM CELEBRATES tion, arrangements are being made to construct AS i 
: uccessful Co-operative Yard 
a neiiaiiediceds er toll free, tax free bridges across LeRoy. Minn. Oct. 31.—At this pl 
i : all nevieable streams . F ~ . elo 1s place the 
Observes Tenth Anniversary of Founding |... highwa gg seer: mr Seen ae trunk farmers are the lumber and coal dealers, with- 
With Big Barbecue—Governor Is Guest os eatty a I ag gO aes because it Cut. local competitors. Some years ago the 
| means that miiens of yee ™ use it farmers’ grain and stock shipping association 
be s 

| Monroe, La., Oct. 21.—One of the most nota- in this new construction and in addition ous = LeRoy ig out the local lumber and coal 

ble community affairs that has taken place here less new improvements will be made along the f their Sais tediee ok tkas 

a in a long time was the celebration and barbe- . Co oe ee 6 ee ee ee 

cue given by the Terzia Brothers, of Monroe [ 

and Bastrop, at the plant of the Parlor City | 
; Lumber Co., this city, on the evening of Oct. 
illus- i, This event was signalized by the pres- 

xd ad- ence of Governor Huey P. Long, and a long 

r Co, jist of other notables, including many of the 

umber civic, industrial, commercial, labor and agri- 

mpeti- cultural leaders of northeastern Louisiana, with 

a number from remote points. 
made The Terzia Brothers are owners of the Par- 
large lor City Lumber Co., of Monroe, and the More- 
house Lumber & Building Material Co., of 
Bastrop, La. The celebration was given in 
commemoration of the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Terzia firm. 
The barbecue feast was of unusually elab- 
orate character, numerous of the guests re- 
marking that it was the best they had ever Offi of oo ae 
attended. tollowing the repast, the assemblage, ce a warehouse building of the farmers’ lumber yard, LeRoy, Minn. The circular section 
which comprised a crowd of about 500 of the of a big tree seen at right of the entrance to driveway bears the National slogan, “W 0od—Certi- 
representative citizens of the community, gath- fied by Centuries of Service.” Beneath this appears the lettering,.“434 Years Old,” referring to 
ered to help the Terzia Brothers celebrate the the age of the tree from which the cross-section came. Note also the display of ‘garden furni- 
occasion. The meeting was called to order by ture, arbor etc 
Theodore F. Terzia, who introduced | State % 
Senator M. C. Redmond, the latter offerin highways 7 ili illions of 7 ae ae: : 
the invocation. Mr. Terzia then explained the ine ee ee ee ee erThe ane anode, ant Hoven De es 
purpose of gathering, saying that he wished to This particular section of Louisiana has just  v : bst: i ne ane, Cece Be Seane 4 
take 7 ee to express the apprecia- harvested the most bountiful cotton crop that ‘tam penn ye ae oe pn — 
tion of his firm for the patronage and co-opera- has been produced in’ a score of years. The r ivi ten Br : 
tion that had been given it by the citizens and expansion in all lines of buildin —industrial sn es et oe Gotsioutet, and 
business men of northeastern Louisiana. commercial and residential—is ra id n —— eS ee Se eee 
Mayor Arnold Bernstein, of Monroe, was a permanent nature. In the Pee sng yh oreeite uk de ten is pal cgi: a 
then introduced and in the course of his brief extensive program, the Terzia brothers J ee ee © ene 
remarks — mg opinion that the next actively participating and as leading pa 7 gen en en a. cone 
$5 ten years will see this section make the great- and outstandi on thei i “ ae 
si “hag gay 20 in = pore of the South. pel yp ha sare ig Bly pov ng Ly SS ee EE Sy 

ted in After a few other informal introductions manifested at this i ; | i 

It by and remarks, the guest of honor and speaker In the fh acca yet nn 1g ni ae fandleg) Ty _—— = 

; and Reg yi agg Bong Pages, S ao hy Long is seen standing on the platform, an- street from the bendcunatate of te genie Ps 

— s s h i : + gitand : : 
bee Tected teas the baa ng —_ a lg eg oe oad ante Seg “ nen shipping part of the business, and is managed 
tation and flood control, touching also upon Standing on the platform with gy te =3 oa department, though under the 
their the matters of highways, bridges and other Hon. R. S. Wilds, Wildsville; Theodore Ter- Di a ao 
by the — of live interest to the people of this zia, Monroe; Hon. J. E. McClanahan, Colum- and teal “dirt” fevaere at ‘cat “Fe 
ion. via: Ss - W : ; " : 
routes aaa. pA egy «Sel ry eg ig Ry Goes of the LeRoy Farmers’ Co-operative 
with fact that Louisiana is now putting over one roe. Standing in the foreground is Ma eS ee Se a See Se Oe 
of the biggest permanent concrete highw d i . per Se Teuns Rie glace on the Soerd. 

make the biggest pe ghway an Arnold Bernstein, Monroe; Hon. M. C. Red- Abo i 

of ta bridging programs that ever has been inaugu- mond, Monroe and Mayor Charles Good i : ut a dosen local businens men have stock 

rated in the United States. Construction work Bastrop. ; me oh peng, ime comunder. of the 2 
ee already has been started and definite financial a etemncemnas co — a yoy he! angi Rage sy 

Sofets arrangements made that assure the completion THE LUMBER schooner Cora F. Creassy, built Fach’ Re Peay Boy d eee ae see 

rail, : — —_ construction on all trunk at Bath, Maine, in 1902, has been converted ree paw ee dyn Fongay _ age 

ne | a Ss. . 
> & e highways throughout the State. In addi into a showboat. dend of 7 percent a year has hon Gua for a 
_ == number of years. 
0 . a i, 3 SSG 222242828: 

‘al. Hoss, N. M., located in the oil fields east of 
Artesia, is enjoying a boom that is creating 
considerable demand for lumber and building 

a materials. Six line yards are now established 

aa there, and it is predicted that this number will 

Ae be doubled by Jan. 1 next. 

_ ¢ Results of Nail Holding Tests 

cross In a very attractively printed and illustrated 

cam folder, sent to its retail dealers, the Exchange 
ping Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., pre- 

"; sents a condensation of the results of tests to 
determine the nail-holding power of various 

p species of wood, conducted by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., reported in 

F. H. detail on pages 58 and 59 of July 13, 1929, 

) ale issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

siness The bulletin sets forth the proposition that 

1 also “Nails mean structural strength only when 

nging wood holds them firmly,” and then emphasizes 

esota, the results of the tests, with special reference 

Fair- to southern pine. 

oct | zz: | / £055) ee The circular is educational in character, giv- 

F800 ing the full ag of species that came under 

re te these tests, with a graph showing the compara- 

plans > satay 8 Long addressing notable gathering in Parlor City Lumber Co.’s plant at Monroe, La., tive amount of Aa amg in aso adhe to 
where citizens of that and adjacent cities assembled to celebrate tenth anniversary of the company pull 7d cement-coated nails driven to a depth 
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of 1% inches into the side grain of thoroughly 
seasoned specimens of wood of the various 
species, and pulled at once. 


Yard Has Profitable Side-Line 


The accompanying two pictures, which were 
snapped by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative in the retail yard of the D. C. Hardy 





The Hardy Lumber Co.’s display of portable 


farm structures ready for delivery 


Lumber Co., at Tipton, Mo., illustrate a side- 
line, if it may be called that, which many 
retailers are finding quite a source of profit, 
as well as a good way to keep yard: help busy 
in bad weather or when the men would not 
be otherwise profitably employed. 


This side-line, or form of retail yard activ- 
ity, consists in the building of small portable 
farm structures, such as hog houses, feed racks, 
seli feeders, hay racks, small poultry and 
brooder houses, etc., which are made right in 
the yard and hauled out by the farmer pur- 
chasers as wanted. 


In the picture at right the yard man is seen 
standing beside a couple of trough feeders for 
hogs. The picture at left shows hog feed 
troughs, hay feed rack, portable “A-type” hog 
house, etc. 

The making of these articles also has been 
found to be advantageous in the way of adver- 
tising the yard among the farmers of the com- 
munity, as it has become a sort of headquar- 
ters for articles of the sort described, and 
the farmers are glad to know that they can 
obtain them there when needed. 


All in all, the Hardy company has found its 
activities in the above line productive of satis- 





Ot 
factory results in several directions, including 
of course that of the profitable marketing, op 
a non-competitive basis, of the materials cop. 
tained therein. 














These trough feeders for hogs were built by 
the yard help in its spare time 


This Downtown Display Room “Sure Pays” 


Fort Wayne, INp., Oct. 21.— 


cluded are 





“Does a downtown display room 
for a lumber business pay?” re- 
peated Fred Wehrenberg, presi- 
dent of the Standard Lumber & 
Supply Co., of this city, in re- 
sponse to a similar question put 
him. 

“Sure it pays,” answering his 
own question. A little outline of 
this salesroom—for that is what 
it is—will help to give a perspec- 
tive. 

In the first place, it has now 
been in operation long enough for 
definite results to be ascertained, 
having been opened in April, 1928. 
The Standard organization main- 
tains a large yard in Fort Wayne, 
but as is usual in most cities of 
this or larger size, the yard and 
main offices are a considerable dis- 
tance from the business district. 
The company’s customers lost 
time in visiting the offices at such 
a remote point, and often it was 
difficult to get a customer to go 
over contemplated plans if a trip 
to the offices were necessary. 

The downtown room was estal- 
lished at 618 Clinton Street, a half 
block from the courthouse and one 
block from the post office, virtual- 
ly in the heart of the business dis- 
trict. It consists of one room on 
the ground floor. Because of its 
width, Clinton street is a main 
artery. The room has been fitted 
up so it is a permanent exposition 
of home building materials and 
appliances. 

Two large windows flank the 
central entrance. These windows 
are not used for display purposes, 
but are left open so that the en- 
tire interior of the room is visible 
from the sidewalk. Over each dis- 
play window a small hip roof is 
built, this being covered with com- 
position shingles. Underneath the 
windows are panels of stained 
wooden shingles. 

The interior is fitted up with 
all manner of household conven- 
iences and built-in equipment. In- 


breakfast and dining 
sets, telephone cabinets, wall seats, 
millwork of all types, ironing 
boards and kitchen cabinets. 

At the right of the room is an 
enclosure, the outside of which is 
covered with all manner of lumber 
of various grades. Each piece of 
wood is lettered with the name of 
the wood, its dimensions, and the 
grade. Thus the customer may 
see just how thé wood looks; and 
the average customer does not 
know sap gum from walnut. The 
shallow roof of this enclosure is 
covered with shingles in panel 


Next is a built-up display of 
garden trellises and fixtures. To 
the right of this is a specially con- 
structed asbestos exhibit rack con- 
sisting of two slopes of roof that 
may be raised to any pitch, and on 
either of which several colors and 
styles of roofing may be laid up 
while the prospect looks on. The 
supply of asbestos shingles for this 
purpose is carried in a bunch of 
pigeon holes underneath the slopes. 

Two conference rooms are at 
the rear, each fitted up differently. 
The walls of each are finished in 
a different wallboard, and the of- 





View in salesroom of downtown store of the Standard Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


form, demonstrating the different 
types of prepared roofing. 

One of the neatest displays is a 
door rack. It is contained in a 
cabinet. On the inside, suspended 
from the cabinet, are a dozen or 
more types of doors. With a 
slight pull any of these may be 
taken from the cabinet without 
danger of scratching the ones on 
either side. On one side of the 
door rack is an aromatic cedar- 
lined closet with sliding hanger 
rail. 


fice has a different insulation 
board finish. Contractors also have 
a room for estimating purposes. 
Now for the particular value as 
Mr. Wehrenberg sees it. “In the 
first place,” he said, “the advertis- 
ing value must be considered. It 
is difficult to check advertising re- 
sults at best, but we all know if we 
do not advertise business drops off. 
I can’t help but feel that this dis- 
play room in the downtown dis- 
trict, with the name of the com- 
pany prominently displayed as it 


is on one of the through traffic 
streets, attracts the attention of a 
lot of persons. That, of course, is 
good will advertising. But some of 
them stop in, then we have oppor- 
tunity to talk with them, and from 
then on their names are on our 
mailing list and their particular 
needs are either met or ascertained 
so we can keep after them. 

“This secondary office also pro- 
vides an ideal place for the collec- 
tion of outstanding accounts. Those 
who owe us have no difficulty while 
downtown in stopping. If there is 
any difference as to the account, 
it can be settled right there with- 
out a trip to the main plant. 

“We seriously are contemplating 
the employment of salesmen and 
when this is done, this downtown 
office will be an ideal headquar- 
ters for them. I know we have 
sold a lot of millwork, a lot of 
repair jobs and a lot of floor work 
because of this office. We see peo- 
ple that we never would have seen 
the old way. I mention these 
three sorts of jobs because they 
seem hardest for a lumberman to 
secure. A building job generally 
is known for some time ahead, but 
the repair, millwork additions and 
flooring jobs many times slip be- 
cause the lumberman knows noth- 
ing of them until someone else has 
the’ order.” 

One of the most interesting 
things in the entire room from 
the viewpoint of the customer is 
the cross-section of a house. Much 
is heard about insulation these 
days. Mr. Wehrenberg had a min- 
iature house built—a two-story af- 
fair about eight feet high, sawed 
in two. It was completely insu- 
lated both outside and inside and 
the customer can see between the 
floors, as well as between the out- 
side and inside of the walls, and 
the value of insulation can be dem- 
onstrated so as to be quickly 
grasped by the prospective cts- 
tomer. 
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“Tells the World” With Signs 


“Most Modern” Yard Strongly Favors Grade-Marking 


BIRMINGHAM, ALa., Oct. 21—It is a common saying that pictures 
tell a story better than words. Such is the case when the merchandising 
methods of the Grayson Lumber Co., of this city, are in mind. The 
five photographs accompanying this story tell a story that would be very 
hard to express in words only. 

Cc. H. Grayson, president and owner of the Grayson company, is a 
staunch believer in telling the world about his goods. His plant stands 
on a street in a rather sparsely settled part of Birmingham. From a 





es “tome 
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Note use of roof for displaying different kinds of roofing 


long distance on either approach to the plant there is an unobstructed 
view. The visitor approaching the plant site, therefore, is apprised well 
in advance of arrival as to what he is going to bump into in the way 
of a lumber merchandiser. 

As one approaches this very exceptional lumber establishment, signs 
of various hues and sizes greet him from the distance. Each tells a 
story to the casual visitor, or in this case to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
For instance “Build a Home First” looms up “like a house afire.” In 
huge bold letters and in colors this sign and its message stand out. 
What will the prospective home-builder be thinking about when he 
walks into Mr. Grayson’s office? 

Mr. Grayson for the last year has specialized in the handling of 
grade- and trade-marked southern pine. He uses’ the certification as a 
merchandising principle of great value. His yard is plastered with signs 
reading “Southern Yellow Pine—Grade-Marked and Trade-Marked 
Certified Lumber.” Mr. Grayson further impresses the visitor to his 
plant with the presence of complete stocks of grade-marked lumber by 
a sign which reads: “We Sell Grade-Marked Lumber—Grade Marks 
on Lumber Are the Customer’s Guaranty.” 

The Grayson Lumber Co. prides itself upon being “the most modern 
lumber yard in the South.” Mr. Grayson advertises this to the world, 
another sign reading: “Most Modern Lumber Yard in the South— 
Grayson Lumber Co.—Build a Hime First.” 

The main storage shed spreads over a large area. In 12-foot letters 
on this shed one reads: “Grayson Lumber Co.—The Best of Everything 
to Build Anything.” 

Mr. Grayson also is a strong believer in newspaper and direct-by-mail 





FP ty 


Marks on Lumber are the Customer's Guaranty 





This picture also shows the roofing demonstration on shed 


advertising. He re- 
cently co-operated 
with the Southern 
Pine Association in 
addressing a series of 
letters on grade- 
marked and _ trade- 
marked southern pine 
to every architect, 
contractor and builder 
in the Birmingham 
district. He says that 
through the use of 
modern methods of 
merchandising, Birm- 
ingham specifiers have 
been sold on grade- 
marked lumber. 

This does not mean, however, Mr. Grayson stated, that huge quantities 
of lumber can be sold without real sales effort. There is still much 
difficulty being experienced because of confusion as to just what grade- 
marking means to the consumer. In other words, Mr. Grayson says 
that he may have a prospective customer well sold on certified lumber, 
yet when another dealer bids upon the same bill and offers to fill it 
for several hundred dollars less with unmarked lumber, Mr. Grayson 
finds that the customer is attracted by the price offer. 

The Grayson Lumber Co. is undoubtedly one of the foremost con- 








This sign at entrance to yard greets the visitor 

















Front of shed bears firm name and slogan in big letters 


cerns in retail lumber advertising of all kinds. Aside from the various 
methods and media already mentioned, when the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion some time ago constructed a “better-built” home at Birmingham, 
Mr. Grayson purchased the house before it was completed, furnished it 
throughout, and demonstrated it to the public as a Grayson-built home. 
At that time thousands of Birmingham residents visited the structure 
and were impressed with the desirability of good frame construction. 














Grade- and trade-marking is emphasized in this sign 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 21—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Oct. 12, 1929, and for 
twenty-two weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 


ONE WEEK 














No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1928 Shipments of 1928 Orders of 1928 
Southern Pine Association.................- 138 62,284,000 90 59,686,000 81 59,896,000 82 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 102 105,232,000 86 103,408,000 95 113,949,000 106 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 36 33,489,000 92 31,889,000 83 30,459,000 99 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 17 22,577,000 125 15,097,000 83 14,290,000 89 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... i) 8,673,000 68 7,497,000 75 8,157,000 94 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 28 4,261,000 115 2,821,000 63 1,821,000 68 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 52 7,590,000 86 6,772,000 79 12,594,000 150 
California Redwood Association.............. 14 8,313,000 108 7,365,000 103 6,887,000 105 
ee — wine ee — _ qumsain 
SR Pn ey er 396 252,419,000 90 234,535,000 37 248,053,000 98 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 179 38,500,000 109 35,277,000 98 37,944,000 82 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 28 3,287,000 112 5,428,000 101 5,225,000 86 
OEE AIR ERT ERED 207 41,787,000 109 ~~ 40,705,000 99 43,169,000 82 
Ss ile 5 od bat WS ed de. x vista bia wee hate 575 294,206,000 93 275,240, 000 89 291,222,000 95 
TWENTY-TWO WEEKES 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association................... 2,970 1,338,252,000 93 1,312,764 86 1,268,802,000 83 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 2,101 2,316,502,000 99 2,380,660 92 2,291,062,000 90 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 767 798,066,000 102 718,538,000 89 674,148,000 94 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 562 750,884,000 97 601,767,000 91 591,485,000 92 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 198 222,697,000 87 201,000,000 89 176,008,000 84 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 680 98,038,000 83 89,003,000 87 67,835,000 79 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 888 41,435,000 94 136,396,000 90 136,448,000 93 
California Redwood Association...... Pee 301 162,913,000 107 172,314,000 103 169,787,000 112 
Total softwoods.............eccceeceeeeees 8,467 5,828,787,000 97 5,612,442,000 90 5,375,575,000 89 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 4,141 839,395,000 111 807,544,000 104 821,040,000 103 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 680 148,971,000 117 143,036,000 94 130,222,000 
Total hardwoods................cceeeceeees 4,821 988,366,000 112 "950,580,000 102 951,262,000 
PE . oath condone dipieaneceannae 12/608 6,817,153,000 99 6,563,022,000 92 6,326°837,000 "31 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C.,, 
gross stocks on hand Oct. 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association... ..cccccccccssces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Association.... 
Association... 
BRMCIOMES. cccacsose 


Oct. 21.—Following is a statement for five associations of the 


footage of 


12, and the percentage relationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
117 747,713,000 163,288,000 22 
140 1,177, ‘015, 000 499,194,000 42 
38 886,409,000 101,192,000 11 
9 354, 376,000 64,690,000 18 
169 915,593,000 275,487,000 30 





Southern Pine Barometer 
New Or.eans, La., Oct. 21—For the week 
ended Oct. 12, Saturday, 155 mills of total 
capacity of 188% wnits (a unit’ representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 
31, 1928), report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Capes 
Aver. 3 yrs... .... 80,037,280 ‘. 
Pee — 69,629,748 87. 00 

Shipments* 3,175 66,586,100 83.19 95.63 

Orders— 

Received* 3,195 67,005,540 83.72 96.23 
On hand end 
aaa 9,513 199,506,636 


100.63 percent of shipments. 


*Basis of car loadings in August average, 
20,972 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 155 mills showed 
an increase of 0.21 percent, or 419,440 feet, dur- 
ing the week. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFro_k, VA., Oct. 21.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and 
twenty- -eight mills for the week ended Oct. 12: 

Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


*Orders were 





Production— Feet Output — ments 

Average* .18,288,000 

Actual . 11,899,000 65 $< 
Shipments .11,542,000 63 97 aa 
Orderst 17,256,000 94 145 149 
Unfilled 

Orders ...90,870,000 ‘ oe ee 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 13 percent, one more 
mill reporting. 

*“Average” 
three years, 


is of production for the last’ 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 19—The West Coast, 
Lumbermen’ s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Oct. 5: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
96 Mills 17 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
Gobttermia .cccccet 96,210,442 1,745,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 119,703,877 17,227,128 
Miscellaneous ..... 1,704,365 2,398,000 
Total . 217,618,684 21,370,128 
Orders received— 
errr 16,590,701 862,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 26,277,625 2,561,292 
Miscellaneous ..... 2,293,989 25,000 
auld 0a So oes 45,162,315 3,448,292 
Cancellations— 
Ce | vance ece ae §8§8=—sl hhc wees 
Atlantic Coast..... Se. —.weeewese 
Miscellaneous ..... a. ikewsreas 
0 a ae eee | bce beae’s 
Shipments— 
eS Ee 20,867,56 683,576 
Atlantic Coast..... 24,114,791 4,345,891 
Miscellaneous ..... 848,494 825,000 
EE. aiiias eyed aan @ 45,830,852 5,854,467 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
Garerermae acces. 91,677,021 1,923,424 
Atlantic Coast..... 118,758,659 15,442,529 
Miscellaneous ..... 3,149,610 1,598,000 
 pgtth de ds e's 213,585,290 18,963,953 


Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 


0) ES eer 238,988,812 
Orders received ....... 48,610,607 
Cancellations ......... 3,364,857 
PED venteeeesaee 51,685,319 
Unfilled end of week...232, 549, 243 








West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 23.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 223 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Oct. 19 gave 
these figures: 
Production 185,338,000 
Shipments .167,752,000 9.49% under production 
Orders . 158,116,000 14.69% under production 


A group of 307 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1929 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity. 295,982,000 


Average weekly cut for 42 weeks— 
errr ere ree 206,075,000 
SE. ae kare oi ic hie bok w are B-enh/e MS 206,061,000 

Actual cut week ended Oct. 19...... 211,283,000 


A group of 219 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Oct. 19 was 184,996,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
a 66,821,000 68,907,000 164,153,000 

Domestic 

cargo ... 57,806,000 57,880,000 261,591,000 
Export . 30,994,000 19,230,000 203,786,000 
Local 11,903,000 SE Ee (occcencues 
167,524,000 ‘157,920,000 629,530,000 


A group of 112 mills, whose reports of produc- 
tion, shipments and orders are complete for 
1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Average Average 
ended Oct first 42 first 42 
19, 1929 weeks, 1929 weeks, 1928 
Production 112, 733, 000 109,609,000 114,551,000 
Shipments 99,907,000 112,140,000 121,004,000 
Orders . 91,925,000 111,117,000 120,781,000 





California Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 19.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-six mills: 

Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1928 
Por week ended Oct. 12: 


Production ...... 36,633,000 Pete 
Shipments ....... 24,132,000 65.9 

I, oad as am et 3,866,000 65.1 , 
Stocks, Oct. 12.. 695, 748,000 ae" 99.1 
Por 41 weeks ended Oct. 12: 

Production ..... 1,127,988,000 eqegie 99.0 
Shipments ..... 1,126,456,000 99.9 98.4 
Orders .. -1,102,852,000 97.8 96,0 
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Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHxosH, WIs., Oct. 21. — The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Oct. 12: Percent 


of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 56 units*..11,817,000 


Actual production... 4,910,000 88,000 41 
Shipmentst ......+.-. 7,173,000 128,000 61 
Orders received7.... 7,280,000 130,000 62 
Orders on hand.... 44,071,000 787,000 
Hemlock— 

Capacity, 76 units*..15,941,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 4,509,000 59,000 28 
Shipmentst ......... 3,602,000 47,000 23 
Orders receivedt..... 2,300,000 30,000 14 
Orders on hand..... 13,653,000 180,000 ‘ 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 


#Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 19.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Oct. 12: 











Redw ‘White- 

Percent of wood 

Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 8,313,000 100 1,410,000 
Shipments ...... 7,365,000 90 1,750,000 

Orders— 

Received ...... 6,887,000 84 1,221,000 
Te DEM Rsccwca 35,660,000 . 4,511,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*...... 3,074,000 3,338,000 
Southern California*...... 1,194,000 1,009,000 
ee errr EL sda deosian abhi 
BE ee ree 1,670,000 1,385,000 
DE GixGiweeeeeubabarwwe 1,406,000 1,155,000 

7,365,000 6,887,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


fWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, OreE., Oct. 19—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended Oct. 12 
from 38 member mills: 


Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 
Cars* Feet ofcut ments 
Production ... .... 34,529,000 see ape 
Shipments 
(car) .......1,236 32,136,000 ee 
Local deliv.. .... 727,000 ‘ae aaa 
Total 
shipm’ts ...... 32,863,000 95.2 
Orders— 
Booked 
(car) .....1,191 30,966,000 
oS RR ees 727,000 


Total orders. .... 
On hand end 
week .....3,892 101,192,000 Bs 


Bookings for the week by thirty-eight iden- 
tical mills were 113.2 percent of those for the 


Previous week, showing an increase of 4,176,- 
000 feet. 


*Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


Thirty-eight identical mills, having produc- 
tion capacity of 51,916,000 feet, during} the 
week cut 34,529,000 feet. Inland Empire pro- 
duction is so seasonable that during winter 
months actual production amounts to less 
than 50 percent of yearly average while dur- 
ing peak summer months the production in- 


Creases to well over 100 percent of this 
average. 


31,693,000 91.8 96.4 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
Wholesale commodity prices has droped to 95.5 
for the week ended Oct. 16, 1929, from 95.8 for 
the week ended Oct. 9, 1929. 





West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 19.—Waterborne ship 
ments from the Pacific Northwest during the 
first nine months’ of 1929, according to the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, were 2.2 
percent less than those for the same period of 
1928. 

Shipments to domestic destinations declined 
6.3 percent. Those to the Atlantic coast were 
7.7 percent less, and those to California, 6.6 
percent less than in the first nine months of 
last year. A decline in shipments to eastern 
Canada was about offset by an increase in 
those to miscellaneous destinations. 


Offshore trade gained 5.9 percent compared 
with last year. Japanese takings declined 
about 169 million feet, and Chinese gained 
about 137 million feet. Australian shipments 
gained about 44 million feet, and New Zealand 
equalled last year’s, while there was a loss of 
about 2 million feet in South Seas shipments. 
South African and Egyptian purchases in- 
creased about 10 million feet; those to India, 
about 2.5 million feet, and those to Europe 
about 16 million feet. South American ship- 
ments, both coasts, gained about 43 million 
feet, Central American about a million feet, 
and West Indian about 2 million feet, while 
there was a decline of about 1 million feet 
in shipments to Mexico. 


British Columbia shipped 5.4 percent more 
and Oregon 1.5 percent more than in the same 
period of last year, while Washington shipped 
5.3 percent less. 

Detailed figures follow: 








Domestic 
1929 1928 

INTERCOSTAL— 

Atlantic coast ....1,433,355,946 1,553,078,891 

Eastern Canada 33,490,129 69,746,885 
COoASTWISE— 

California .........1,112,191,500 1,191,251,389 

BN 5 2 ba tehncees 4,070,362 8,821,314 
OTHER— 

Panama Canal Zone 11,040,463 6,988,835 

Hawaiian Islands... 64,505,172 57,922,850 

Philippine Islands. 5,162,293 3,800,234 
Unclassified ..... 45,419,110 282,953 

Total domestic ...2,709,234,975 2,891,893,351 

Export 

AUSTRALASIA— 

ee 177,734,742 133,683,255 

New Zealand ..... 14,199,515 14,678,960 

South Sea Islands. 6,875,980 4,827,158 
LATIN AMERICA— . 

South America (east e 

WEGEEE ckséanseen’s 68,368,873 48,818,557 
South America (west 
CEE | Gh cestacuk es 107,031,109 83,280,261 

Central America .. 1,045,722 ,636 

West Indies ...... 17,611,412 15,887,263 

aaa 6,919,205 7,928,426 
ORIENT— 

CE ioc conned cus o 311,811,330 174,918,409 

SE Renker sere > 543,796,263 712,765,252 

= ee 5,496,878 2,863,067 
United Kingdom and 

Continent Bes 256,527,271 240,859,734 
South Africa . 23,011,075 16,979,563 
Sino dada bean 0 6 4,744,180 1,149,573 
po ae 1,794 141,080 

Total foreign ..... 1,545,175,349 1,458,889,194 

Grand totals ...... 4,254,410,324 4,350,782,545 


Districts of origin of 1929 shipments are 


given as follows: 
Lumber 


Logs 

2 

British Domestic Expo and Bolts 
Columbia 315,088,775 281,904,041 65,264,956 

Wash’t’n .1,720,548,220 830,963,578 115,064,808 

Oregon ... 673,597,980 432,307,730 28,770,022 


Totals .2,709,234,975 1,545,175,349 209,099,786 


A Bit of Optimism 


Under a heading “Not So Bad After All,” 
the weekly news letter of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of Philadelphia says: “There is too 
much grouching going on among lumbermen. 
When the final curtain for 1929 is rung down 
in December, many will find that the year has 
not been as bad as current conversation would 
lead one to believe it to be.” 





— 
rt 











Analyzes Texas Mill Outlook 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 21— According to Ber- 
vard Nichols, statistician of the Bureau of 
Business Research at the University of Texas: 


“The lumber industry of Texas has been 
rather quiet for some time past, and last month 
was no exception. Texas mills made a little 
better showing than other mills serving the 
Southwest. Markets for lumber continued 
weak, and demand is more likely to fall off 
further than to gain during the next few 
months. Prices remained about unchanged to 
slightly lower. - 


“Production of thirty Texas mills totaled 
56,000,000 feet in September, against a cut of 
63,000,000 feet by 33 mills in August. Output 
per mill declined 2.4 percent, or from an aver- 
age of 1,904,000 feet in August to 1,858,000 feet 
in September. Shipments averaged 1,747,000 
feet a mill, a gain of 2.8 percent from the 
month previous, while stocks averaged 5,- 
772,000 feet, up 81 percent from average 
stocks in August. Unfilled orders were smaller 
by 1.2 percent than those in August, and aver- 
aged 940,000 feet a mill. This is the smallest 
amount of unfilled orders since December, 1927. 
At the present rate of production, bookings are 
equal to but two weeks’ run.” 





Trade Extension Pays Its Way 
(Continued from Page 39) 


operating Government officials recognize that 
no time should be unnecessarily lost in demon- 
strating that wood hangars with adequate 
sprinkler systems are as safe as hangars made 
of other materials. 

Aviation development is continuing by leaps 
and bounds and the National association wants 
lumber to have its proper place in construction 
at the rapidly increasing number of airports 
throughout the country. 

Grade-marked lumber will be used in con- 
structing the test hangar. 


o* 
Replaces Concrete for Bridges 
KirByYVILLE, Tex., Oct. 21.—The wood 


bridge is coming into its own in this part of 
Texas. Activities of the highway department 
in this section indicate that a policy favoring 
the construction of wood bridges for highway 
crossovers is rapidly developing. Several con- 
crete bridges are being replaced with wood- 
floored structures set on deep sunk piles. These 
bridges carry highways over small streams. 
The concrete structures now being replaced 
failed as a result of washouts due to heavy 
summer rains. These washouts undermined the 
piers. 

For example, at Jasper a bridge over Sandy 
Creek had the footing of its center pier washed 
away. As the pier sank the bridge above it 
broke away, crushing the pier and falling into 
the water. A wood floor mat was temporarily 
hung across between the bridge ends. Then 
wood piles were sunk and a wood-floored cross- 
over for pedestrians built. (Meanwhile other 
piles were sunk and a new bridge built for 
general traffic. Both new bridges have floors 
of 2x4’s laid on edge and nailed together. This 
flooring is covered with concrete to keep it dry. 


Six miles south of Kirbyville similar trouble 
was encountered with a concrete bridge over 
Nicholas Creek. The soil under one of the end 
piers was scoured away and as the end pier 
sank the bridge was broken near the center. A 
wood replacement like that at Jasper is being 
built. 

The highway department likewise is building 
a pile and wood-floored bridge at a point three- 
miles south of Jasper on Walnut run. The 
construction is similar to that of the first two 
bridges. The new structure takes the place of 
a narrow iron bridge. 

At a point over Trout Creek, six miles north 
of ees another wood bridge is being 
built, 
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West Coast Lumbering Activities 


Seek Retaliatory Tariff 


SEATILE, WAsH., Oct. 19.—At a meeting of 
the West Coast lumber industry, held in Ta- 
coma yesterday, Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, presented a memorandum which 
explained the effect of the new Japanese lum- 
ber tariff on the Northwest lumber industry. 
In this memorandum, Col. Greeley showed that 
large Japanese commercial interests have se- 
cured extensive concessions in favorable loca- 
tions of the Russian maritime province for 
cutting and exporting timber; that extensive 
plans are under way for greatly increasing the 
importation of these woods into Japan; that 
coincident with the securing of these conces- 
sions, Japanese lumber interests have printed 
and distributed to the lumber dealers of that 
country a folder describing Kedar lumber from 
the maritime province, in which it is claimed 
this wood has superior qualities and that Japan 
can obtain lumber from the West Coast of 
North America only for a few years before 
the supply will be exhausted. Col. Greeley 
showed that the program to introduce lumber 
from the Russian maritime province in place 
of American lumber had been given tremendous 
impetus through the discrimination in the 
tariff schedules lately adopted by the Japanese 
government. 


After hearing Col. Greeley, the meeting 
passed strong resolutions calling attention to 


the fact that the recent tariff proposed by 
Japan already has materially reduced the ex- 
ports of timber and lumber from the Pacific 
coast to Japan; that Japanese trade represents 
one of the most important export markets 
for logs and lumber produced in the Pacific 
coast, and earnestly requesting the State De- 
partment of the United States, first, to exert 
its utmost efforts through diplomatic channels 
to secure removal of the discriminatory fea- 
tures of the Japanese tariff against American 
wood; and, second, in the event of failure to 
secure such removal by diplomatic negotiations, 
that it recommend to the United States tariff 
commission that this question be investigated 
under the sections of the present tariff law of 
the United States, which authorize changes or 
adjustments in the existing tariff schedules 
on products originating in countries whose own 
tariffs discriminate against the products of the 
United States, with a view of determining and 


recommending such changes as should be made 
in tariffs applying to imports from Japan by 
reason of the discrimination in the Japanese 
tariff against lumber imports from the United 
States. 

The duty in dollars per thousand board feet, 
excnange at par value, as provided in the new 
Japanese tariff compared with the old duty, is 
as follows: 


Douglas Fir and Other Manufac- New Old 


tured Lumber— Duty Duty 
Not exceeding 2; inches thick.$ 5.35 $ 3.25 
2%, to 718 inches thick........ 4.58 2.25 
Over 7{? inches thick......... 2.48 Free 
West Coast Hemlock and West- 
ern Red Cedar, Manufac- 
tured Lumber— 
Not exceeding 2, inches thick. 7.36 3.25 
Not exceeding 2; to 7}? inches 
RPE eee 6.46 2.25 
Over 7]% inches thick......... 4.34 Free 
Es GH GES oss cine ededice 3.89 Free 
Port Orford Cedar and Yellow 
Cedar, Manufactured Lumber— 
Not exceeding 7! inches thick. 11.58 Free 
ee Ee gO Eee 6.58 Free 
Spruce, White Fir, White Pine 
and Larch, Manufactured 
Lumber 
Not exceeding 7|2 inches thick. 1.30 Free 
RG OE GAMES, «0 vccccscccves l'ree Free 
Logs (Piling)— 
Over 32 feet, 9 inches long, 
diameter 11% inches........ Free Free 
Dewees Pit LOGS. is cccecsccaber 1.41 Free 


@a#enaaeaaaaaana: 


Kiln Dry Seed Cones 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 19.—In co-operation 
with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Lomzview, 
Wash., the schocl of forestry at the Oregon 
State College at Corvallis, is using its research 
dry kiln to prepare 2,000 sacks of Douglas fir 
cones for seed extraction. Treating the cones 
with heat causes them to open so that the seed 
may be shaken out. 

A part of the seed is to be used in reforesta- 
tion operations of the Long-Bell company on 
its cut-over lands back of Longview. Part 
will be shipped to Germany where the seed is 
highly prized for reforestation. 

The fir cones were collected in the vicinity of 
Lebanon, Ore., and brought the collector $1.50 


a sack. Some of them made as high as $10 a 
day harvesting cones. Approximately 6,000 
sacks of cones were harvested. About one 


pound of seed is obtained from a sack of cones. 
The germination percentage of the seed gath- 
ered around Lebanon is placed at 85, which is 
said to be very high. 


Wholesaler’s Practice Decried 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 19.—A wholesale lum- 
ber dealer in Portland, Ore., has been ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission to cease 
and desist from unfair methods of competition 
as follows: 

Filling orders from customers for lumber 
and timber to be cut and milled in certain 
sizes specified, then delivering scant-sawn 
lumber and timber as well as lumber of dimen- 
sions less than those specified. 

Filling orders by delivery of scant-sawn lum- 
ber and timber, then charging to and eol- 
lecting from customers for freight in excess 
of the amount actually paid by the lumber 
company for transportation of the lumber. 

Delivering lumber and timber of less sizes 
or dimensions; than those specified by cus- 
tomers, charging to and collecting from cus- 
tomers freight charges in excess of amounts 
actually paid by the respondent, and from al] 
similar unlawful or unfair practices in the 
sale of lumber and timber in interstate: com- 
merce. 


The complaint against the Portland whole- 
saler resulted from action taken by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 1927. Early 
in 1927 the attention of the association was 
directed to the practice of certain wholesalers 
who were reported to be accepting orders for 
full-sized lumber, buying stock cut scant and 
invoicing the purchaser upon the full size 
measurement. A Portland firm acting as sales 
agent for a group of small mills co-operated 
with the association in developing information 
for the case in which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission took action. The information received 
prompted the publication of an advertisement 
in a number of lumber trade journals, which 
in effect stated that the association would 
bring action against any concern against whom 
written evidence was presented if it were 
proved that the firm was invoicing for full 
sawn lumber but was buying and delivering 
scant sizes. 

With reference to the commission’s order 
covering excess freight charges, an attorney for 
the commission has informed the association 
that its intent and interpretation is that the 
decision in no way affects the estimated freight 
charges included in quotations or invoices un- 
less the lumber is scant sawn. 

Application of the freight charge portion of 
the order depends directly upon the wording 
used in Section 2 of the order, “and then and 














Approximately 100,000 persons visited a home economics exhibit shown by the Meier & Frank Store in Portland, Ore., mention of which 

was made in the Oct. 12 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The exhibit included an extensive lumber industry display prepared 

by various organizations and individuals, representing various features of the lumber and woodworking industry. Above photographs show 
the elaborate display made by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
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thereupon,” which connects a scant-sawing prac- 
tice with the freight assessed. 


Qe eaaeaaaaaan 


Makes New Sales Connection 


MaverA, CALIF., Oct. 19.—W. F. Baird, until 
recently general sales manager of the Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co., Pinedale, Calif., is now lo- 
cated in the San Francisco sales office of 
Madera Sugar Pine Co., which company, as a 
result of its very ag- 
gressive sales policy, 
reports that it is at the 
present time enjoying 
an exceptionally good 
yolume of business. 

Mr. Baird first en- 
tered the employ of 





Ww. IF. BAIRD, 
San Francisco, Calif.; 
With Madera Sugar 
Pine Co. 





Elmer H. Cox, president 
of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., about fifteen 
years ago, and for ten 
years took a prominent 
part in the sales organi- 
zation with which he is 
now connected. Five 
vears ago Mr. Baird took charge of the sale 
of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co.’s output, and 
for that concern successfully disposed of more 
than 100,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co. is one of Cali- 
fornia’s pioneer lumber concerns, and its stock 
is very widely and favorably known. 

@aaeaeaaaaaeaaai 


Increasing Kiln’s Efficiency 


Sepro Wooittry, Wasu., Oct. 19. — The 
Sedro Hardwood Co. (Inc.), here, has been 
experimenting with two new dry kilns and 
according to S. W. Broe, manager, has dis- 
covered that rapid circulation of warm air 
through a dry kiln greatly increases its efh- 
ciency. Drying time has been cut alout 50 
percent. 

The warm air is circulated by means of a 
large galvanized iron pipe running the length 
of the drying room near the ceiling. Intake 
holes for air have been placed in the pipe 
every few feet. The warm air rises to the top 
of the dry kiln, enters the pipe and is taken 
down and outside by means of a suction fan 
which returns the air through a pipe hole un- 
derneath the stacked lumber. A small electric 
motor operates the suction fan. 

The temperature inside the kiln is kept at 
216 degrees. The air which is gathered into 
the ceiling pipe is laden with moisture from 
the drying lumber but circulation of it in the 
fan chamber condenses the vapor and thus 
only warm dry air is returned to the chamber. 
The system is now installed in one kiln and 
the same fan will be used to operate a similar 
system in the other kiln shortly. 

SALA AL24242. 


Washington Forestry Conference 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 19.—Ways and means 
to accelerate progress in forestry will be the 
principal subject at the meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Forestry Conference in Seattle, 
Nov. 22, at the Chamber of Commerce. This 
has been decided by the board of trustees of 
the conference. 

Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the college 
of forestry, University of Washington is presi- 
dent of the conference. Other officers are: 
J. A. Swalwell, Ray Moore, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview; James Newbegin, of 
the Newbegin Lumber Co., Tacoma, vice presi- 
dents; C. S. Cowan, chief fire warden of the 
Washington Forest Fire Association, secretary ; 
Arthur Bevan, of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, Seattle, treasurer. The conference has 
also adopted by-laws and a constitution. 

The meeting next month will be the first in 





which the conference meets as a separate or- 
ganization, its activities in the past having been 
sponsored by the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce. State and privately owned timber lands 
as related to forestry will be analyzed by 
speakers, and representatives from different 
sections of the State are invited to discuss 
ways by which forestry may be practiced in 
their districts. 


Gas from Lumber Runs Truck 


OAKDALE, CALIF., Oct. 21.—A discovery that 
may prove of far-reaching importance not only 
to the lumber industry but to all industries 
tcroughout the world has just been announced 
by the Standard Lumber Co. At its plant near 
Standard this company is experimenting with 
a plan to operate its automobiles, trucks and 
tractors with a fuel of its own making, rather 
than with gasoline, the common fuel these days. 
The company has attached apparatus to a truck 
used in hauling lumber at Standard, and this 
apparatus produces fuel which runs the truck. 

The gas, according to the brief accounts of 
the experiment available, is generated by the 
burning of refuse lumber. The experiment so 
far has been a success, according to officials of 
the company, who are now working on a plan 
whereby the new gas generated from their waste 
materials will be used for fuel in all their lum- 
bering operations where gasoline is used now. 

Scientists and engineers in California are 
withholding comment on the new gas until they 
know more about it, but none appeared surprised 
at the announcement of such an invention. With- 
out committing themselves, San Francisco and 
Berkeley engineers said they believe such an 
invention entirely practicable but preferred not 
to be quoted until they know more about the 
specific gas being produced and used by the 
Standard Lumber Co. 


Buys Control of Veneer Concern 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 19.— Announcement 
was made here yesterday by the Aircraft Ply- 
wood Corporation of Seattle, a recently formed 
concern which is now building a million dollar 
factory in this city, of the purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in the Washington Veneer Co., 
of Olympia. 

The Washington Veneer Co. is one of the 
largest producers of plywood in the North- 
west. Besides the veneer plant it is now oper- 
ating, a new one is being built which will 
double the present plywood output of the’ com- 
pany. It also runs a sawmill, and a large, 
modern re-manufacturing plant where finish, 
moldings, and many other items are made. — 

The purchase will bring under one manage- 
ment plants that have an annual capacity of 
120,000,090 square feet of 3-ply veneer be- 
sides the sawmill which produces 115,000 feet 
of lumber daily, a re-manufacturing plant, and 
a central heating plant at Olympia which sup- 
plies live steam for heating buildings and for 
cannery use. The properties thus brought to- 
gether represent an estimated value _ of 
$2,500,000, 


Forms Exporting Concern 

SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 19.—R. D. Horning, 
formerly with the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., in Japan, has organized R. D. 
Horning & Co., with headquarters in the White 
Building, Seattle, and will conduct an export 
lumber business with Japan. Mr. Horning states 
that several large mills which do their own 
logging and are cutting lumber for that market 
are in his organization, and that the latter ex- 
pects to export up to 8,000,000 feet of lumber 
monthly.” It is also planned to import walnut, 
oak and ash from the Russian Maritime 
Province. 


Proper Use of Insulating Boards 


[By J. G. Brennen, Manager Insulation Sales, E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.] 


Ultimate success in the use of any product 
depends on how closely rules pertaining to its 
usage are followed. Individuals or groups of 
individuals who invent or perfect a new product 
or process learn through years of experimenta- 
tion what can be done and what can not be 
done with the product 
of their efforts. 

When a new prod- 
uct is put on the mar- 
ket, a set of rules 
formulated by its in- 
ventors or sponsors 
accompanies it. To 
follow these rules 
generally means that 
the product will do 
what is claimed for it. 
To depart from the 
rules and apply those 
that may have been 
successful in the use 
of some other product, 
intended for a similar 
purpose, generally 
means failure to get 
the maximum benefit 
from the product. 

While insulating board is not a new inven- 
tion, it is a comparatively recent one. Its in- 
ventors, and pioneers in the use of it, have 
learned by experience the best ways of using it. 
A resume of their discoveries is given here 
as a guide to others so that complaints that 
have come from those who have not followed 
the rules may be eradicated. 

The first rule to be followed in the use of 
insulating board is to nail the panels length- 
wise of studs, not crosswise. The panels should 
be centered on the studs and nailed as directed 
in instructions for use accompanying orders. 

Panels should not be forced into place. 
Enough space should be left for expansion. 

















J. G. BRENNEN, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 


Manager Insulation 
Sales, E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. 


Studs should be true and properly spaced, 
and should be of dry stock. If green stock is 
used it will warp and pull away from the 
panels. The studs and joists should be 16-inch 
centered, not 24-inch centered. 

Insulating boards are shipped from the mill 
bone dry. They are stacked in piles in the 
same condition in which they emerge from the 
kiln and it takes considerable time for the 
panels to adjust themselves and take on the 
prevalent air moisture content. 

In many instances where complaints were 
received that the panels buckled between the 
studs, it was found that new stock had 
been immediately nailed and exposed on both 
sides and had taken up the moisture content 
very quickly and naturally this caused ex- 
pansion. 

It also has been found that where new stock 
was used as a plaster base the rapid absorp- 
tion of moisture from the plaster caused a 
violent expansion of the boards. 

Of course the dealer can not carry such ma- 
terial in stock until it has absorbed the preva- 
lent moisture content, nor can the manufacturer 
anticipate what conditions will be in any certain 
territory and adjust the moisture content of the 
hoards to meet such a situation. 

So it has been found good prdctice to wet 
down insulating boards just as kiln dried lath 
and shingles are wet down. in lumber yards. 
This should be done twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours before the boards are to be used and it 
will be found that the boards will expand to 
the maximum and when nailed in place will 
slowly contract. When used as a plaster base 
the boards will not contract until the plaster 
has set and then the slight re-adjustment will 
be taken care of by the resiliency of the board 
and with no danger of cracking the plaster. 

Those who have followed the foregoing sug- 
gestions have met with universal success in the 
use of insulating boards and insulating lath. 
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Whereunto shall one 
liken the third annual 
“Get Together” of the 
Associated Leaders of 
Lumber and Fuel Deal- 
ers of America? For 
this gathering of (not 
all, but a very respect- 
able minority) the “best 
brains” of the retail 
lumber business, held in 
the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week 
was in some of its as- 
pects unique. 

In the first place, 
the gathering lacked 
most of the familiar characteristics of the 
average retail convention. Speeches, in the 
ordinary sense, as well as reports and reso- 
lutions, were missing from the closely 
packed program. 

There are several designations that might 
be used to indicate the character of this 
very unusual and profitable gathering of 
lumber retailers. President Arthur A. Hood 
in his opening remarks aptly called it “A 
class reunion in the school of lumber mer- 
chandising.” 

“Al” Hager, of Lansing, Mich., introduced 
by the president as an “honor student in the 
Associated Leaders school of merchandis- 
ing,” with characteristic directness told the 
assembled dealers that “The lumber  busi- 
ness is sick, and getting worse.” 

If that diagnosis be accepted as accurate, 
the meeting just concluded might fittingly 
be refered to as a clinic. And speaker after 
speaker with remarkable unanimity pre- 
scribed the remedies that will put—in fact, 
that are already putting—the patient on his 
feet, ready for the race and rarin’ to go. 


Here Is the Prescription 


The main ingredients of the “prescrip- 
tion,” as brought out by the various “doc- 
tors” are, unit selling of complete jobs, 
whether of homes, remodeling projects, farm 
buildings or what-not; and, secondly, the 
financing of those jobs on an installment 
payment basis. Other factors were men- 
tioned, and even urged as important, such 
as more attention to accurate cost finding, 
suggestions for meeting mail order compe- 
tition, and better merchandising methods 
in general, especially with regards to adver- 
tising, display of products, etc. 

But if anyone considers “school” or 
“clinic” as inadequate, or as not properly 
descriptive, the proceedings may be summed 
up as a “lumber experience meeting,” 
wherein dealers who have been doing worth- 
while things in the direction of better mer- 
chandising and better profits, frankly told 
their fellow dealers about them. Each sub- 
ject, or group of subjects, was introduced by 
a discussion leader, and in most cases was 
further developed by impromptu discussion 
from the floor. 

Through all the sessions ran the domi- 
nant idea of the meeting, and of the organi- 
zation itself, of “Dealer controlled business,” 
and the convention keynote, “Leadership ap- 
plied for greater profit.” Dealer ‘after dealer 
stated his declaration of independence from 
the domination of the contractor, telling 
how he now has that gentleman as an ally 
in getting business, instead of as an often 
tyrannical boss—in short, the difference be- 
tween dealer-controlled and contractor-con- 
trolled business. . 

In opening the first session of the two- 


ARTHUR A. HOOD, 
Chicago; 
President 


Notre: A number of other interesting 
experiences in merchandising and financ- 
ing related by dealers attending the As- 
sociated Leaders’ meeting will be re- 
ported in the Nov. 2 issue of the 
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day meeting, on Monday morning, Presi- 
dent Hood sketched the steps, or stages 
of development, through which the Associ- 
ated Leaders organization has passed in at- 
taining its present position as a national or- 
ganization, with affiliated dealers in forty- 
two States. 

“We must bend all our efforts toward 
eliminating the unpardonable sin of busi- 
ness,’ said Mr. Hood, “which sin is that 
of stagnating, and simply waiting for things 
to get better.” 

He outlined the functions of the up-to- 
date successful lumber dealer as three-fold: 
(1) service to the consumer; (2) service to 
your stockholders or owners, including your- 
self; (3) service to the industry—and your 
competitor is part of the industry. 


Dealer’s Relation to Consumer 


President Hood then called upon A. J. 
Hager, of the Hager & Cove Lumber Co., 
Lansing, Mich., who opened the discussion 
of the dealer’s relationship to the consumer, 
~ contractor, the competitor and the pub- 
ic. 

Starting with the declaration already 
quoted—that the lumber business is sick and 
getting worse—Mr. Hager said that this 
sickness is due to a lack of nourishment, 
or in other words, profit. The manufac- 
turers have for some reason, said the 
speaker, been cutting too many billion feet 
per year, which has meant forced selling. 
Likewise, there has been too much retail 
expansion, too many yards, with over-ex- 
panded facilities, and consequently increased 
overhead. 

The trouble, said Mr. Hager, has not been 
due to insufficient volume, but to too much 
dividing up of that volume, leading to cur- 
tailed profits. The speaxer referred to some 
of the current developments that have made 
it necessary for the lumber retailer to adapt 
himself to changed conditions, naming 
among these developments those growing 
out of the enormously increased distribution 
and use of automobiles, the changing styles 
in many fields, the multiplying of chain 
stores etc. In connection with the last, he 
cited one direct effect of chain stores, in 
that formerly the independent merchant and 
his employees were among the lumbermen’s 
best customers, whose patronage has largely 
been eliminated by the advent of the chain 
store. 

The speaker also saw in the encroach- 
ment of the chain store a warning to lum- 
ber dealers that lax methods must be re- 
placed by modern ideas if lumber dealers 
do not want to go the same way that so 
many individual merchants in other lines 
have gone. 

“There is not much difference,” said he, 
“between the average lumber yard and the 
corner grocery whose antiquated methods 
have caused its displacement by more mod- 
ern institutions.” In rating the lumber and 
the old style corner grocery in the same 
class, however, the speaker was careful to 
state that this was not meant to apply to 
the dealers that were present, or to forward- 
looking dealers anywhere, but to those who 
are still sticking in the rut of antiquated 
methods. “I am not saying,” said Mr. Ha- 


ger, “that the chain system will be or can 
be applied to the retail lumber business, byt 
something will step in if the rank and file 
of dealers do not see the hand-writing op 
the wall and bring their ideas and methods 
up-to-date.” 

Mr. Hager disclaimed being a pessimist 
but emphasized his belief that the time has 
come when the retail lumber business must 
check up and see where it stands, and above 
all, must stop paying homage to the idol 
of volume at any cost. Likewise, it must 
have accurate accounting systems and know 
the costs of doing business. 

He said that business in 1930 would be 
what the dealers themselves make it. He 
offered a few concrete suggestions, among 
them being that the up-to-date retailer must 
have a system of bookkeeping that will de- 
partmentalize his business and that will show 
the costs of doing business, so that he may 
be fair both to the community and fair to 
himself. “Know what price you must get 
to make a profit, and then get it,” said he. 

“We must adopt merchandising policies 
and plans that will enable us to compete 
successfully for the community dollar,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hager. “We must advertise our 
products; further than that, the dealer must 
sell himself to the community. That may 
mean giving more time to civic affairs. 

“Establish central warehouses for slow 
moving merchandise, and thereby reduce 
your inventories and your cost of doing bus- 
iness. Estimate, so far as possible, what 
your business will be for 1930 and cut your 
expenses to the proper basis to take care of 
it. Co-ordinate with other dealers to greater 
extent than ever before.” Mr. Hager said 
he thought “co-ordinate” more of a work- 
ing word than the somewhat hackneyed “co- 
operate.” He thought that mergers will 
be necessary under certain conditions where 
there are too many yards. 

“You men, as leaders, must go back to 
your communities,” said Mr. Hager in clos- 
ing, “and not only make these ideas work for 
yourselves, but for other dealers of your com- 
munity, before you will be safe in your own 
business and your own profits.” 

At this juncture, L. M. Lilly, president 
Lumbermen’s Acceptance Corporation, affili- 
ated with the Associated Leaders, made an 
announcement concerning plans that are 
under way for forming of a new finance cor- 
poration for the handling of first mortgages. 


Retailer’s Relations With Contractor 


Mr. Hager then told something of his 
company’s relations with the local contrac- 
tors, saying in part: 

“One of the biggest mistakes lumber 
dealers have made is that of looking to the 
contractor and jack-knife carpenter as their 
salesmen. We found it necessary at the 
start to call in a bunch of our contractors 
and explain the situation. We laid the cards 
on the table and told them that we wanted 
the contractors to work with us, but that 
we wanted them to work on a fixed basis 
of profit for us and for themselves.” . 

The next speaker was Robert Horine, 
of the Boyd & Horine Lumber Co., Detroit, 
Mich., who told of an advertising experi 
ment in the way of radio broadcasting en- 
tered into by four co-operating Detroit firms, 
who used five minutes once a week, at 6:30 
p. m. over station WJR. “It was our idea, 
said he, “that our talks must be made in- 
teresting and educational. Naturally they 


were about lumber and home building. The 
talks were delivered by one of our own 
men, following a brief introduction by the 
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station announcer. The cost was $8 per 
minute, or $40 a week, and the broadcast- 
ing was continued for about twenty weeks. 
We had responses from as far away as 
West Virginia. As the result of this broad- 
casting, we sold one job totaling $5,500 and 
we never had to use a pencil in the way of 
figuring competitive prices. In addition we 
have been able to make a number of other 
good sales, without competition, besides im- 
parting to the public a lot of information 
about lumber and home building, which 
should help the cause. Through all these 
talks, we have tried to convince the public 
that selling certified material is something 
more than merely a catch phrase.” 


“Five-and-ten” Merchandisers 


In closing, Mr. Horine said that too many 
lumber dealers had been selling their mer- 
chandise like five-and-ten-cent store clerks, 
without much attempt at giving the con- 
sumer the material best suited for his needs. 
As a result, a lot of -»or material has gone 
into houses, and homes thus built have given 
anything but satisfaction. Woodwork and 
finish that has shrunk and become warped, 
ramshackle doors and windows etc., have 
done more to pave the way for the use of 
substitute material and to curtail retail lum- 
ber volume than any other one factor, said 
he. As long as dealers permit low-grade 
lumber to go into houses, the financing 
agencies naturally will favor use of substi- 
tute material. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Horine said 
that his firm aimed to buy only grade and 
trade-marked lumber. “If not marked when 
received, we mark it ourselves with our 
own trade-mark,” said he. Regarding advertis- 
ing, Mr. Horine said that his firm’s appropria- 
tion for that purpose amounted to about 2 per- 
cent of gross sales. 

Albert Melone, of the Melone-Bovey 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., said that 
his organization was “saturated” with the 
principles of the Associated Leaders and 
he was confident that it had been a won- 
derful thing for them. “With the Associated 
Leaders plan,” said he, “we have been able 
- increase our gross profits very materi- 
a hg 

Ben Webster of the Webster-Potter Lum- 
ber Co., Mason City, la., introducing him- 
self as a dealer in a comparatively small 
town, said that the Associated Leader sys- 
tem had proved very beneficial. Mr. Web- 
ster said that formerly the contractor got 
the order booked and then came and talked 
with the dealer about the material. 

“In other words,” said he, “the contrac- 
tor was running our business for us, whereas 
through this plan we are reaching the customer 
first, instead of the contractor. It is necessary, 
in dealing with the contractor to show a cer- 
tain amount of salesmanship. We showed 
him how the plan would benefit him—and 
there are two or three points wherein the 
contractor is very definitely benefited. In 
the first place, he is relieved of credit risk, 
which is transferred to our shoulders. Sec- 
ond, we show him that we do have a definite 
advertising policy and campaign for secur- 
ing home building prospects. Third, we ex- 
plain the certified materials proposition. Fi- 
nally, we show him that we will be mak- 


ing money for him. under our plan.” 


B. E. Breinig, secretary-treasurer Ander- 
son Lumber Co., Passaic, N. J., said that 
his company has been concentrating on try- 
ing to get people interested in remodeling. 
“First we called in the contractors,” said he, 
“and told them what we wanted to do, 


but they did not go after the business on 
their own intiative, so we had to pick our 
men more or less, and today we have two 
or three contractors. who are keen for this 
kind of work, and who will go after it.” 

Mr. Breinig said that he was getting up 
eight designs by a local architect, showing 
houses ranging from $5,000 to $11,000; also 
four types of garages that can be built and 
sold in direct competition with the mail-or- 
der houses, giving a better garage at a lower 
price. He advertises, showing the cost per 
month for these houses and garages. “There 
are in our community,” he said, “a great 
many speculative houses built and all ready 
to move into, and if we are going to steer 
the customer away from these speculative 
houses, we have got to have something to 
show him that is better suited to his needs.” 

Oscar Lampland, of the Lampland Lum- 
ber Co., St. Paul, Minn., said that the only 
solution of the problem of profitable rela- 
tions between dealer and contractor is for 
the dealer to control his own business. “We 
make our own contacts with the consumer,” 
said he, “and then take the contractor in 
on the deal. We are bending our efforts 
toward getting in touch with the prospect 
first. Our contractors know that we play 
fair with them, and are co-operating pretty 
well. We find that we have increased our 
margin of profit during the last year by 
pursuing the ‘above plan.” 

Mr. Lampland emphasized the advantages 
of the plan in securing modernizing jobs. 
In the course of his remarks he referred to 
a plan which he said he had seen described 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently, and 
said that he was following out the same 
idea, which, briefly, involves the visiting 
and inspection of house jobs handled by the 
dealer (some months after completion) and 
the rectifying of any small defects that may 
have become apparent in the meantime, a 
service which Mr. Lampland, as well as the 
other dealer, had found of great goodwill 
value. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session of Monday was 
largely devoted to a symposium on the gen- 
eral subject of selling the home direct to 
the consumer. . The first dealer to contribute 
his experience under this head was C. S. 
Sherry, of the Shore Line Lumber Co., 
Waukegan, Ill. Illustrating the advantages 
of selling the house complete and selling it 
direct, Mr. Sherry stated that his firm had 
not figured a competitive house bill since last 
May, notwithstanding which the firm’s gross 
profits had increased 25 percent. 

“Instead of having seventeen contractors 
on our books,” said Mr. Sherry, “we now 
have six. We found, as one result of em- 
barking upon this policy, that our competi- 
tors spread the report that we had gone into 
the contracting business, and we had to cor- 
rect the wrong impression that the contrac- 
tors gained from that report. Our competi- 
tors now, however, are as’ friendly as they 
have been since at any time we have been 
in business.” 

Mr. Sherry said that his firm had, during 
the last year, done more than $80,000 worth 
of business without any competitive figur- 
ing. “Moreover,” he said, “we are cutting 
our inventories and reducing our accounts 
receivable through the operation of the As- 
sociated Leaders plan.” 

R. S. Wilford, of the Wilford Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Beloit, Wis., said there are five 
ways in which complete homes might be 
sold: (1) The old way in which the con- 


tractor had complete 
control. (2) Bringing 
the prospects into your 
office before they have 
seen a contractor. (3) 
Cases where the dealer 
is fortunate enough to 
have a number of very 
friendly contractors who 
will bring the prospect 
in and ask the’ dealer 
to work on same. (4) 
Selling through the. 
semi-speculative build- 
ers. (5) Where the 
dealer himself  dis- 
covers the prospect, and 
initiates and completes the sale. 


Working With the Contractor 


Albert DeBoer, of the DeBoer & Sons 
Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., a city of 
60,000 population having 17 lumber yards, 
said his firm had not figured on more than 
a dozen estimates in the last six months. 
“We are not spending our money figuring 
for the contractors,” he said. “A good pros- 
pect is too valuable to leave in the hands of 
a contractor to sell. Complete unit selling 
will bring back to the dealer the profit to 
which he is. entitled. We have sold nine 
men on this plan, and we get higher prices 
than the contractor gets. We pay all the 
bills, taking our money along with the rest. 
The contractors working with us do not 
‘shop’ their prospects, because they know 
that if they do we will not hand them any 
more business. A satisfied customer is the 
best booster, and when we sell a complete 
home, we certify the quality of material, 
the customer knows that he is getting a 
good house, and he becomes a booster for 
us.’ 





A. J. HAGER, 


Lansing, Mich.; 
Led Discussion 


L. King Dickason of the Dickason Good- 
man Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla., told of how 
his company is developing building and re- 
modeling prospects and working with the 
contractors in selling homes. “We have 
been trying to work with the contractors,” 
said Mr. Dickason, “in such a way as will 
give us the first contact with the prospect. 

“We have a young man just out of high 
school who has had some experience in 
drafting, who draws up preliminary sketches 
to show the prospective customer. We get 
in touch with prospects through our con- 
tractors, or through parties who come to us. 
The contractor usually is not a first-class 
salesman. He also is likely to feel that the 
thing to do is to make the lowest possible 
price, and put the house up as cheaply as 
possible. 

“We draft a rough set of plans, show them 
to the prospect, and consider his sugges- 
tions, at the same time explaining the advan- 
tages of good construction. We do not do 
building ourselves, but turn the job over to 
a reliable contractor.” 


Mr. Dickason described the complete and 
elaborate abstract of quality that his company 
furnishes to home builders, attesting the qual- 
ity and grade of materials entering therein. 
This document, of 16 to 18 typewritten pages, 
contains complete specifications for all mate- 
rials, and is substantially bound in cloth covers, 
with the Associated Leaders’ insignia on the 
front and an illustration of the bond on the 
back. “These abstracts are greatly appreciated 
by customers,” said Mr. Dickason, “for their 
value in a fire loss necessitating insurance ad- 
justment, or in case of resale of the property.” 

“Advertising brings prospects into the office,” 
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said R. H. Perkins, of the J. H. Patterson Co., 
Rockford, Ill., “and we let the job to some 
contractor we select. We furnish all mate- 
rials, including mason materials, and we pay 
all bills. We also do the painting, having our 
own paint department. As a result of this plan 
of operation, namely, selling the complete 
house, we hardly know what competition means. 
Of course, we do have a little competitive busi- 
ness, but we do not go out for that class. 
Without the Associated Leaders’ service and 
the Lumbermen’s Acceptance Corporation, I 
do not know how our volume would have gone 
during the last year, as the general volume of 
business in our town went off 32 percent, while 
our own business showed a drop of only 2 or 
3 percent.” 

“Sell and sell at a profit,” was the gist of 
the talk made by F. Charles Metz, of the Mc- 
Phee & McGinnity Co., Denver, Colo. “There 
is nothing the matter with the LUMBER end of 
the lumber business,” continued Mr. Metz; 
“all the trouble is with the Business end of 
the lumber business. We must sell homes com- 
plete. Other industries are making it easy for 
the public to spend its income with them. We 
must make it just as easy for the public to 
buy our product; that is, complete homes. Our 
own policy is to pass up business if we cannot 
sell it at a profit. Since we have adopted the 
Associated Leaders’: plan, we have sold a 
larger proportion of the potential business of 
our territory, and have sold it at a profit.” 

Mr. Metz said that his concern advertises 
both through the newspapers and direct, and 
also this spring did some radio advertising, 
broadcasting one hundred words once a week. 
It was found, however, that most of the re- 
plies came from out of the city, whereas the 
company was desirous of working up business 
in the immediate territory, therefore the radio 
advertising was abandoned after a thorough 
trial of fifteen or twenty broadcasts. 

Mr. Metz said that the company had en- 
countered some opposition from the contractors, 
but this was being overcome, as contractors 
are beginning to appreciate that their interests 
lie in co-operation. He also said that some 
opposition had been encountered at first from 
architects who were afraid that selling the com- 
plete home, from the plan to the finish, was 
going to work to their disadvantage, “but they 
scon found that our operations did not cut 
into their field, and that our active promotion 
of home building was of direct benefit to them.” 

Answering a question from the floor as to 
the percentage his company appropriated for 
advertising, Mr. Metz said that he would 
rather say what they intend to spend next 
year, as he felt that the appropriation for the 
past year had been a little too large, in view 
of all conditions, and that it would probably 
run between 1 and 1% percent for the coming 


year. 
TUESDAY MORNING 


How display rooms increase lumber sales, 
and how to manage them so they will thus 
pay, was the subject for discussion at the open- 
ing of the Tuesday morning session. It was 
started by G. F. Burruss, of the Indiana Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., South Bend, Ind., 
who told why his firm is so enthusiastic over 
the value and prospects of the lumber display 
room, His theme was, “The Use of the As- 
sociated Leaders’ system in connection with 
lumber stores and display rooms.” 

This company’s yard and office location is 
excellent—on the Dixie Highway, near a’ rail- 
road, and the yard closest to South Bend’s 
main business section. Those walking or driv- 
ing down the street are attracted by a large 
display window, which, Mr. Burruss said, is 
a collection of samples of the many items on 
sale inside. From one week to another prac- 
tically every product handled by the firm is 
represented in the window for the display is 
changed every week, as the various units are 
always kept movable. 

“People are attracted by the display,” he said. 
“At night, when we happen to be in the office 


upstairs working, we can see them come. And° 


their comments help us in the arrangement of 


the window in the future. If you want good 
ideas, just listen to what the people—espe- 
cially the ladies—have to say about your dis- 
play. Fortunately we have a young man there 
in the office who is a real artist, and his work 
in arranging the window calls forth much aa- 
miration.” 
Have Stock and Salesman Ready 


Mr. Burruss urged the importance of having 
the display backed up with a stock on the 














GEORGE D. ROSE, HOWARD POTTER, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Worthington, Ohio; 
Led Discussion Led Discussion 


floor, and a salesman handy who can meet all 
sorts of people rightly interpreting their de- 
sires and talking their own language. Some- 
times this man will be busy, and then the In- 
diana company sees the benefit in having all 
the items on the display floor capable of be- 
ing used by the customers themselves. Often, 
by trying the ironing board out in a practical 
way, or conducting a private investigation of 
the working of the cabinets, the customer will 
do the sales work, and make it a matter of 
buying on his part instead of the salesman 
selling. The speaker related several instances 
where the display itself had sold the equipment. 

He made it clear that cleanliness of the 
various pieces on display is important 

“A display room is no earthly use,” he said, 
“unless it is kept like a store. The exhibits 
must be kept dusted. They must be clean, so 





OSCAR LAMPLAND, BEN WEBSTER, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Mason City, Iowa; 
Led Discussion Led Discussion 


a man can pick them up and examine them 
without having to hunt the wash-basin, or so 
a woman can handle any of them, from parcel 
chutes to cabinets, without having to wash her 
gloves when she gets home.” 

If the display is kept in this manner, he 
continued, the customers will be interested and 


a 
will sell themselves. “It is as easy to sell a $49 
medicine cabinet as it is to sell one for $659 
when the customer knows that the article cay 
be purchased on the time-payment plan,” he 
said. Speaking of medicine cabinets, he told_of 
the great display value of these devices, espe. 
cially because of the mirrors usually in the 
doors of the cabinets. People pause to look 
at their own reflection in the mirror, and stay 
to look at other things and probably to buy. 

The customer who enters this office to pay 
a bill must walk through about sixty feet of 
these displays, and so every time anyone visits 
the office for any reason he is forced to know 
what the company sells. Great care is taken 
to make this list contain only those things that 
the people of South Bend will buy, and when 
some article is found to be “dead,” as far as 
sales go, it is discarded. The entire stock js 
available for inspection, in these samples in the 
window and on the floor, and there are private 
rooms where customers or contractors may 
discuss their own problems at greater length, 


Profits in Lumber Retailing 


“The lumber business today offers ‘greater 
opportunity for profit than any other business 
you can get into.” That strong statement was 
made near the opening of his talk by H. B, 
Roth, of the Bauchat Lumber Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., whose theme was “How to secure a 
profit on building supplies not stocked.” 

The Bauchat company will sell any kind of 
building materials, whether or not it is kept 
in stock in the yard, for the desired article is 
purchased from someone else at a discount and 
resold at a profit. “We don’t stock gravel,” 
Mr. Roth said, “but we sell it. And we make 
35 cents on every yard we sell.” 

He told how it is done—how the lumber 
dealer controls the sale. Merchants who sold 
gravel, or brick, or other similar material, 
agreed to sell at a discount to the dealer in 
consideration for his accepting the responsibil- 
ity of merchandising and collecting the money. 
Also, the lumberman charges the customer a 
5-percent service charge, which is gladly paid 
for the assurance of securing a good grade 
of material. The Bauchat company tried one 
or two large jobs, furnishing everything needed 
for the work, and “We got all our money back,” 
Mr. Roth said, “every cent of it back in our 
till.” 

This plan, too, he indicated, is frequently a 
means of making valuable contacts. He men- 
tioned one instance of buying an order of 
cement blocks from a certain mason. “When 
our salesman came back from the mason’s, he 
had an order for a carload of cement. (The 
Bauchat company sells cement.) Since then he 
has bought all his cement from us, and he ‘has 
bought more lumber, in value, than the price 
of that one order of cement blocks.” 

Mr. Roth explained that the Bauchat com- 
pany thoroughly believes in this program of 
selling the whole job, making a profit on every- 
thing sold. “We did it to protect ourselves, 
and to meet mail order competition.” Another 
way of meeting competition, and a very suc- 
cessful way, is the employment of a man, ex- 
perienced in retail lumber selling, to go from 
house to house and “push doorbells.” This 
salesman is paid 5 percent on the price of the 
house or job he sells, the usual commission 
in Pontiac, and this amount is added to the 
cost of the job. “We can add the 5 percent 
and still compete with the mail order house,” 
Mr. Roth said. 

In financing, the speaker told of the value 
of the help and support of the building and 
loan associations, and also of the Morris Plan 
Banks. “If they can provide their own three 
signers as security,” he explained, “we can 
offer them the loans at only 7 percent interest, 
which makes a good selling point.” ; 

Mr. Roth is well acquainted with the in- 
tricacies of financing, for previous to entering 
the Bauchat organization a few years ago he 
was a banker. He stressed the value of the 
lumberman controlling the financing and sale 
of the completed home. ; 

He told of the success of his plan in a few 
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words. “Our business up to last Saturday ex- 
ceeded the business done during the entire 
month of October, 1928, and Pontiac is sup- 

sed to be dead right now.” He credited the 
Associated Leaders’ organization with’ a great 
amount of this business, because of its many 
advantages and the prestige it gives the dealer. 


Contests Will Help 


Cultivation of the contest spirit among the 
employees is one of the best aids to increased 
sales in the opinion of C. L. Brookshire, of the 
J. H. Wearn Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
With “Beat Last October” as their watchword 
the entire personnel of his organization—presi- 
dent, foreman, yardmen, truck drivers and all 
—are in a continual drive to keep lumber 
on the move. Instead of talking “hard times” 
the men are telling of the high quality of the 
Wearn company’s products, which leaves a 
good impression among the customers. 

By means of an informal little house organ, 
“Sawdust and Shavings,” mention is made of 
any employee who does something especially 
worth while in promotion of sales or good 
will. The men appreciate this and their famil- 
ies look for it. “If a man isn’t mentioned in 
that little magazine,” the speaker said, “he is- 
liable to hear his young son or daughter say, 
‘Why isn’t your name there? Why don’t you 
do something?’ And so they do work hard to 
do something. The result is that although we 
don’t get much business in big jobs, we do 





them on display in our store and use them, for 
they think others are using them, and they 
don’t want to be obsolete.” 

Mr. Gates strongly advocated the practice 
of figuring on the completed job, likening the 
“piece by piece” method to the sale of fenders, 
wheels, tops etc. as a fantastic way of selling 
automobiles. There should be a display room, 
he said, with the complete units ready for 
inspection, adding that any other system is like 
trying to make the customer visualize an au- 
tomobile after a trip to a place where auto 
parts are sold. The display room, once ready, 
should be extensively advertised. The Gates 
company uses for this purpose both newspaper 
and radio: advertising, as well as some other 
forms. The first efforts of the salesmen are 
directed toward getting the customers into the 
display room. “And,” he finished, ‘like Mr. 
Burruss we think enough of our display room 
to keep it clean.” 


Co-operation in Line Yards 


As an executive to executives, George D. Rose, 
of the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., which has 
headquarters in Dubuque, Iowa, spoke on ways 
and means of securing co-operation from the 
managers, foremen, and others in a company’s 
employ. The ability to do this, he said, is the 
secret ‘of executive success. He cited Presi- 
dent Hoover as an outstanding example ot 
one who secures such co-operation. Each’ yard 
manager or other operative must, he said, be 
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A Loving Cup for Hoo-Hoo 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22.—Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
has advised the Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo 
through Secretary-Treasury Henry Isherwood, ° 
that he will offer a loving cup to be con- 
tested for by Hoo-Hoo clubs in communities 
having a population of 25,000 or less. The 
cup will become the permanent property of 
the Hoo-Hoo’ club that wins it three times in 
succession. It is to be presented to the. club 
making the best record in its work in behalf 
of the lumber industry. 


Hear Prominent Speaker 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 21.—‘“It is the 
primary duty of every citizen, and particularly 
leading citizens of a community, such as I see 
in this gathering, to familiarize himself with 
the workings of his city government,” Mayor 
William F. Kunze, of Minneapolis, told mem- 
bers of Twin City Hoo-Hoo last week. 

Mayor Kunze was introduced by Dr. Henry 
Schmitz, head of the University of Minnesota 
department of forestty. 

Outlining the Minneapolis plan of govern- 











Delegates in luncheon at third annual get-together of the Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America, Palmer House, Chicago, 


have lots of odds and ends, and I believe we 
nearly will beat last October.” 

This probable record, he said, is in spite 
of the fact that building permits in his city 
this year suffered a decrease of 50 percent. 
For his firm’s ability to secure business he gave 
much credit to the Associated Leaders’ system, 
mentioning the fact that it shows so many 
ways to tell of the good qualities of one’s 
products and still be telling the truth. “And 
a good salesman must above all take two 
things with him—the truth, and sympathy for 
those he meets.” 


Display Room Brings Orders 


“We have just received an order for 100 of 
our specialties which is the direct result of our 
display room.” That was the way P. A. Gates, 
of the P. A. Gates Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., opened his talk on other reasons why 
a display room is a very desirable feature 
for a lumber yard. The volume of lumber 
sales in Memphis, he said, is off an average 
of about 20 percent, but his display room has 
done much toward keeping the sales from his 
yard to a point where the decrease is only 12 
or 15 percent. 

He advanced a hitherto unmentioned reason 
for the prominent display of built-in cabinets 
and all the up-to-date specialties. “The spec- 
ulative builders use specialties because they 
are afraid not to,” he declared. “They see 
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treated according to his own individuality, and 
no one rule will apply to all. 

The great problem faced by the Spahn & 
Rose company, Mr. Rose said, was to acquaint 
the people of eastern Iowa and western Illinois 
with the fact that they could buy their lumber 
or homes on a time-payment plan through thie 
Associated Leaders system. Only in this way 
could the people be induced to build, for they 
have not had the cash. “There is one town out 
there where not a house had been built for 
five years,” the speaker said. The campaign 
must of necessity be slow in getting under way, 
for farmers are slower to take up a new tning 
than city people are. They already know the 
value of good lumber, however, and this com- 
pany has had some business which was directly 
traceable to the “certified materials” idea. 

Direct advertising has caused the farmers to 
think about the new idea, and they are begin- 
ning to ask what it’s all about, Mr. Rose re- 
ported. Conditions are improving, in a general 
business way, which gives hope for an in- 
creased sales volume soon. “You can’t sow seed 
on barren ground and get a good harvest,” the 
Iowa man'said. His firm, too, uses the contest 
method, and by this means sold, in its fotty-one 
yards, more insulation this year than during 
its entire previous history. 

*saeaaeaeaeaeaeaaaee 

WHEN PINNING your faith to some men it’s 

advisable to use a safety-pin. 


ment, the speaker detailed the functions of the 
various divisions of the department of public 
welfare in particular. He gave statistics rela- 
tive to the costs of operation and told of some 
of the problems confronting every branch of 
the municipal machine. President H. S. Berge 
announced that this would be the first talk of 
a series by prominent men, some in the lumber 
business and some in other lines of work. 

Hoo-Hoo members were invited to attend a 
Navy Day observance at the Hotel Nicollet 
Oct. 28, when Admiral Leahy, chief of ord- 
nance, will be the chief speaker. 


Club to Be Incorporated 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21.—St. Louis Hoo- 
Hoo Club No. 6, which is affiliated with the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, will be in- 
corporated under Missouri laws, and will add 
“The Wood Products Institute of the Metro- 
politan District of St. Louis,” to its name, 
more to emphasize the fact that it stands for 
furthering the interests of wood. 

A dinner, scheduled for Friday, honoring 
Snark Gaines D. Whitsitt and other members 
of the Supreme Nine, has been postponed be- 
cause of the meeting of the Nine in Chicago. 

C. H. Hall, secretary of the club, has been 
appointed chairman of its publicity commit- 
tee, in charge of Fagots, the semi-monthly pub- 
lication of the club. L. E. Clark, F. J. More 
and C. M. Huttig are other committeemen. 
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National Lumber Retailers Face Fy}ur 
Problems Affecting Dealers’ Volume and Profits Are Dis cysse 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
opened Wednesday morning in the ballroom of 
the Palmer House, Chicago, with a large at- 
tendance of dealers, who by close attention and 
ready participation manifested .their interest 
in the important questions scheduled for dis- 
cussion. 

President L. P. Lewin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
occupied the chair, opening the first session 
by introducing Earl L. Weinstock, president 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
who welcomed the convention on behalf of 
the resident lumber dealers. 


Mr. Weinstock said that it was appropri- 
ate that the convention should be meeting 
in Chicago, one of the largest lumber mar- 
kets in the country. He told briefly of some 
of the effective work being done by the local 
organization in the way of advertising and 
trade promotion, and invited the visiting 
dealers to inspect the exhibits on display at 
the association headquarters. 


“It is the manufacturers’ problem to mar- 
ket their product,” declared Mr. Weinstock, 
“but inasmuch as they are negligent or re- 
miss in that respect, we as lumber retailers 
are going ahead to advertise and promote 
home building, and in every way possible 
to create and foster demand for lumber.” 


In the absence of Treasurer John Claney, 
of Chicago, his report was read by Secretary 
Adolph Pfund, following which President 
Lewin read a resolution, or statement, set- 
ting forth the “boundary line” between open 
business for the manufacturer and business 
deemed rightfully to belong to the retailer. J. 
F, Goodman, of Kansas City; G. E. DeNike, 
secretary of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association, and others, spoke in support of 
the resolution, which was then put to a 
vote and adopted unanimously. This state- 
ment of principles appears in the “box” on 
next page. 


Film Teaches Merchandising Lessons 


Next came a “visualized short course” in 
retail lumber merchandising, in the shape 
of an educational film entitled “Dealers and 
Dollars,” presented by courtesy of the re- 
search bureau of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., under direction of Harry Colman. 

It of course is not possible to do justice 
to an 8-reel moving picture in the space 
available in a report of this character, espe- 
cially when the picture covers about a year 
in which the “hero” of the film, a lumber 
dealer named Oliver Kester, floundered 
about in a veritable slough of despondency, 
getting deeper and deeper in “the red” all 
the time; and then, after swallowing a good, 
stiff dose of sound merchandising advice, be- 
comes transformed into a real go-getter 
salesman, the film depicting his successful 
career for about another year, and culminat- 
ing in his spectacular visit ‘to the conven- 
tion—but that’s another story. 

The theme of the story is very cleverlv 
developed, the acting,is good, and beyond 
a doubt the film will prove a most effective 
educational agency in promoting ideas of 
better merchandising, dealer co-operation, 
and modern methods generally, among the 
dealers of the country, as it is to be made 
available for exhibition purposes to groups 
of dealers who can provide a sufficient audi- 
ence, of course made up of dealers. 

The “other story” hinging upon this film 
presentation at the convention was the spec- 
tacular appearance in the convention hall, 
traveling bag in hand as though just fronr 


Nore: A report of the Thursday and 
Friday sessions of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will appear 
in the Nov. 2 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EpirTor. 





the train, of “Ollie” Kester himself, “in per- 
son,” accompanied by two other leading 
characters in the film—erstwhile “mean com- 
petitors” of “Ollie” but now “good competi- 
tors” and personal friends. 

Mr. Colman delivered a running talk on 
the film as it was being presented, and told 
of the circumstances which led to its pro- 
duction, in connection with the school for 
salesmen conducted by the Lehigh company. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


First on the afternoon program was a 
highly informative talk, by Frank Day 
Smith of Detroit, attorney for the associa- 
tion, on the vexed and perennial subject of 
the proposed “model” 
or uniform lien law. 
Having just come 





from Memphis, where 
he attended a meeting 
of the Commissioners 
on Uniform State 
Laws, Mr. Smith was 











L. P. LEWIN, 


Cincinnati, Ohio; 


President National 
Association 


able to report the lat- 
est developments. He 
gave a section-by-sec- 
tion analysis of the 
draft as it stands at 
present, pointing out 
some of the pitfalls 
therein that would en- 
danger the matérial.dealers’ security if enacted 
into law. He sees in the so called model law an 
attempt on the part of the general contracting 
interests to ‘have the States so modify their 
lien laws as to make them really no lien 
laws at all. He reiterated his conviction 
that there is no reason for having the States 
enact a uniform law, and that the wiser and 
better plan is to have each State formulate 
its own lien law, adapted to local conditions, 
as is now the procedure. 

Mr. Day was followed, on the same sub- 
ject, by James T. Drought, of Milwaukee, 
counsel for the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. In the course of his re- 
marks Mr. Drought said that the proposed 
law makes forty printed pages, whereas 
Moses “got along with ten commandments,” 
and he opined that “we could get long with 
a shorter and simpler law than the proposed 
draft.” He closed with a strong plea to back 


EARL WEINSTOCK, 
Winnetka, IIL; 


President Chicago 
Association 





up Frank Day Smith in the fight he is mak. 
ing for an equitable law. ° 


The Advertising Situation Dissected 


Hawley Wibur, of West Allis, Wis., on 
behalf of the advertising committee, pre. 
sented a report on the status of the adver. 
tising and trade promotion campaign jp 
which the association engaged some time 
ago. 

Mr. Wilbur prefaced the formal report by 
asking all who had subscribed to the “late 
lamented” campaign to raise their hands and 
he would “try to provide enough wheelbar. 
rows to carry out the remains.” 

The report itself was necessarily quite 
long, covering the involved litigation arising 
out of the ill-omened advertising venture 
that crashed upon the rocks before getting 
fairly under way. The circumstances are 
familiar to all who are in any way in- 
terested in the enterprise, and therefore need 
not be reviewed here. Suffice it to say that 
the report promised the utmost diligence 
and vigor in prosecuting the litigation, and 
that the interests of the association and its 
subscribing members would be protected to 
the fullest extent possible. 


Address of the President 


The convention next listened with marked 
interest to the address of President Lewin, 
which showed an able grasp of the situation, 
despite the trying conditions of the last year, 
and conveyed a strong note of optimism 
for the future, both of the association and 
the retail lumber trade in general. 

The unfortunate developments in connection 
with the proposed advertising campaign were 
first touched upon by President Lewin, who 
feels that the officers and directors of the as- 
sociation, while bearing the brunt of the criti- 
cism aimed at the organization, need make no 
apology for their efforts in trying to put over 
a successful campaign. They are still of the 
opinion, he averred, that under proper condi- 
tions an advertising campaign would be of 
much benefit to the retail lumber merchant. 

He spoke of the crittcisms from members as 
well as those from outside the organization as 
not being in the slightest degree constructive. 
Whenever a workable plan was proposed, he 
said, the officers and directors would be only 
too ready and willing to undertake it. “A 
great many people have a misconception of 
what an association really means,” Mr. Lewin 
declared. “If a dealer thinks that he has done 
his full duty when he votes for a director or 
officer, he is vastly mistaken. His work has 
only just begun. He must support his organ- 
ization not only financially but by active par- 
ticipation in the work.” 

“Notwithstanding the trials and tribulations 
which have beset us during the last year,” Mr. 
Lewin went on, “I think that we have made 
some very definite forward steps. After years 
of effort our association has secured from the 
railoads the elimination of all the special privi- 
leges which transit car shippers have hitherto 
enjoyed. While the lumber manufacturers 
seemed to be with us in our efforts to termi- 
nate these special privileges, it does not seem 
to me that they participated as actively as they 
should have done.” 

Another achievement of the year Mr. Lewin 
spoke of as something well worth while. “Our 
organization has for many years been endeav- 
oring to secure from the manufacturers a di- 
rect statement of what constitutes dry lumber 
and we have in times gone by been subjected 
to some ridicule because of our efforts to se- 
cure a definite statement of the moisture con- 
tent of lumber, but that has not in the slightest 
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degree deterred us. During this last year the 
Southern Pine Association has published a 
schedule which ‘has clarified the situation and 
that organization is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing been the pioneer in setting a standard with 
definite limitations. I have it on reliable author- 
ity that other associations will before a great 
while make similar announcements.” 

The tariff question is again a subject for bit- 
ter contention and Mr. Lewin spoke at consid- 
erable length on the position taken by several 
manufacturers appearing before the ways and 
means committee, who are reported to have 


He spoke of the trade extension work of the 
manufacturers, who are spending a great deal 
of money along that line. The retailers have 
gone on record as being in favor of this method 
of merchandising, he said, but in return they 
have a right to ask of the manufacturers that 
they refrain from selling people who put cars 
in transit unsold, and also that they investigate 
and decline to sell to anyone who has the repu- 
tation of demoralizing the lumber market. 
“The Federal Trade Commission has already 
taken the position that destructive competition 
is more harmful in its influence than a limited 


members’ attention to the fact that instalumem 
payments necessitate a larger capital in business 
and even more careful attention to credits. 
While I am offering no objection to the install- 
ment payment plan, I would utter a word of 
caution to our dealers that they do not extend 
credits beyond the line of sound business judg- 
ment and their financial capabilities.” 
The uniform lien law proposal, which w 
considered blocked, has again arisen and Mr. 
Lewin insisted that its adoption by the various 
State legislatures would mean practically the 
wiping out of all existing lien laws. He left 








Manufacturer—Wholesaler—Retailer 


Status Defined in Resolution Adopted at Opening 
Session National Retail Lumber Dealers Association 


In determining what business should be open 
business for the manufacturer or wholesaler and 
what business belongs to the retail dealer the prin- 
ciple should be kept in mind that when a retailer car- 
ries a certain class of commodities in stock, is pre- 
pared to serve his trade with them, and has educated 
his trade to their use, he is entitled to serve this trade 
with this commodity in any quantity without compe- 
tition from the manufacturer or wholesaler, since the 
manufacturer or whovesaler has in the first place 
solicited and obtained the retailer as a customer for 
this class of commodities. 

As an example, retail dealers in an oil producing 
country are in the habit of carrying in their lumber 
yards all of the construction material, including 
heavy timbers, for building oil derricks. This requires 
a large investment and special facilities for storing 
and frequently heavy losses, during temporary depres- 
sion, of what is a very perishable item. 

A wholesaler or manufacturer should not, there- 
fore, be at liberty to sell direct to his trade these 
same items, although they are sold in such quantities 


that one customer could very readily use a carload or 
two at atime, and further.than this where special 
cuttings of timber are required which the dealer may 
not have in stock at the time, if he is furnishing that 
class of trade and does carry an adequate stock to 
meet all ordinary conditions, the manufacturer or 
wholesaler should not feel at liberty to handle this 
special business direct with the consumer but should 
recognize the contact the retailer has established and 
maintained, and the time, energy, thought and expense 
the retailer has invested in establishing the relation. 
The manufacturer or wholesaler should also recog- 
nize the fact that the best permanent contact with 
the consumer is through the loca‘ly and permanently 
established retailer. 

Another consideration is that the retailer fur- 
nishes from stock emergency and repair items and 
gives comp!ete service, the expense of which would 
not be warranted if this class of business was all he 
could count on, knowing that the larger business (the 
cream) was to go to the manufacturing and whole- 
saling concerns. 





suggested that the increase would be borne 


monopoly. 


There has even been a bill intro- 





discussion of the matter largely to the attor- 





by the retailer who is “making so much profit 
on this merchandise that he could easily afford 
it.” “The men who offered those arguments 
were either crazy or they had not the slightest 
conception of what they were talking about,” 
declared Mr. Lewin. “I doubt if there are 
any members present who would continue in 
business if they had to absorb a 25 percent in- 
crease in the cost of the merchandise they now 
sell. Your officers made very vehement pro- 
tests to the ways and means committee and to 
President Hoover himself, emphatically stating 
that we did not propose to absorb any increase 
which the proposed tariff might entail upon 
the price of lumber or shingles. Later our di- 
rectors passed a resolution in favor of the free 
import of logs, lumber and shingles from 
Canada.” 

Another question of much importance to 
dealers, the president considered, is that of re- 
ciprocal relations between manufacturers and 
their main customers, the retail lumber dealers. 


duced in Congress penalizing those who in- 
dulge in unfair competitive practices. If the 
manufacturers will make an earnest effort to 
eliminate those dealers who are bad competitors, 
they will find that it will work as much to 
their own benefit as it does to that of the 
dealers,” Mr. Lewin claimed. 

The building situation, the diversion of so 
much money into stock speculation, the raising 
of discount rates by the Federal Reserve Bank, 
all have their bearing on the business situation, 
and Mr. Lewin suggested that a change in the 
income tax law, taxing profits from pure spec- 
ulation more heavily than those made in regular 
business enterprises would greatly help busi- 
ness in general. 

The installment plan of payments came in 
for a word of warning. “Through force of 
circumstances the installment plan of payments 
is becoming prevalent in our business,” he said. 
“While I realize that this method of selling will 
tend to increase business, I would call our 


ney, Frank Day Smith, however. 

The president concluded his address with a 
plea for better support from the membership 
and made a comprehensive statement of the 
advantages to the trade of an active national 
organization such as theirs which should be in 
a position to act promptly when a question of 
nation-wide importance such as that of tariff 
and the uniform lien law arises. 


Report of the Secretary 


The report of the secretary-manager, cov- 
ering the record of activities and future 
plans of the association, was distributed in 
printed booklet form, but Mr. Pfund supple- 
mented this record with a brief statement, 
in which he laid special stress upon the plans 
for the coming year. A development of spe- 
cial interest was the announcement that the 
directors at their meeting on the previous 
evening had approved a plan providing for 
a joint merchandising council, on which both 
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manufacturers -and retailers will be repre- 
sented. This plan will be laid before the 
membership shortly, and plans also will be 
made for conferences of dealers to be held 
at various points throughout the association 
territory. The secretary, in the course of 
his remarks, assured the members that any 
fears that they might entertain that the un- 
fortunate outcome of the advertising cam- 
paign had affected the financial.stability of 
the association were unfounded. 


Discussion of Financing Methods 


A discussion of various plans of financing 
home building was opened by Fred Wehren- 
berg, of Fort Wayne, Ind. “It is every day 
becoming more evident that the dealer must 
help to finance his home building custom- 
ers,” said Mr. Wehrenberg. He issued a 
timely word of warning about exercising 
care in passing upon risks, so that the dealer 
will not find himself with repossessed houses 
on his hands. 

Others participating in the 
were C. Hortman, of Hortman-Salmen Co., 
New Orleans, whose very interesting paper 
was read by Mr. Pfund; Robert Chapman, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. Lewin, and others. 


Suggests Lumber Industry Enter Financing 


A suggestion that the lumber industry, as 
such, enter the financing field was made by Don 
S. Montgomery, secretary Wisconsin Retail 
association. “Is it not possible,” he asked, 


discussion 
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North Carolina Piners Meet 


Cuarteston, S. C., Oct. 21—The semi- 
annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association was held here Oct. 18; and in con- 
nection with it, on the day previous, there was 
held a meeting of the mill operators. The lat- 
ter gathered at the plant of the A. C. Tuxbury 
Lumber Co., there being about 60 present, ana 
the meeting was presided over by John M. 
Camp, vice president of the association. Mr. 
Camp, in his opening address, stressed the im- 
portance of having meetings of this character 
and urged all members to co-operate by bring- 
ing to such meetings all ideas that might occur 
to them that would have a tendency to im- 
prove the manufacture of North Carolina pine 
and lessen the cost. 

There was a general discussion of operating 
methods in the woods, at the sawmills and 
in the planing mills, and a number of new 
devices were shown and their workings ex- 
plained. Many good ideas were brought out 
and will result in benefit to those attending. 
After the meeting, luncheon was served by the 
Tuxbury company and then the members were 
taken on the yacht of G. J. Cherry, of Charles- 
ton, and the Government yacht, and made a 
trip to inspect a portable band mill being op- 
erated by the Tuxbury concern some distance 
from the city. After this trip, moving pictures 
were shown in the hotel of sawmills and other 





Does it pay to buy seasoned lumber? 
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and should be supported by the membership of 
the various associations. 


Resolution on Transit Cars 


A letter from L. P. Lewin, president, Na. 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Was 
read on the subject of transit cars. The fol. 
lowing resolution was then passed: 

That the North Carolina Pine Association 
go on record as opposed to the practice of 
shipping transit cars and that the Secretary 
be instructed to circularize the members ad. 
vising; them of the action of the Nationa) 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and re. 
questing the co-operation of every member 
to discourage this practice. 


A talk was then made by P. R. Camp, of 
Franklin, Va.; on the subject of the amendment 
to the present constitution of North Carolina, 
especially in regard to the question of taxation 
on standing timber and cut-over lands. He 
explained the importance of this amendment 
to the association as a whole, pointing out that 
this same question would come up for consider- 
ation in the other States in the territory and 
urged all the members to use their influence in 
having this amendment passed. He also called 
the attention of the members to a test being 
made at Franklin, Va., in the woods operation 
of the Camp Manufacturing Co., under the 
auspices of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
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A visual demonstration that it does was made when that subject was discussed at the annual conven- 


tion of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association by W. T. Murray and P. A. Bloomer, representing the Southern Pine Association, 


through the exhibits shown in above photographs. 


“for the lumber manufacturers and retailers to 
unite in forming a financing corporation of its 
own? It seems to me that such an institution, 
launched with a capital of, say, one million dol- 
lars, could go to the banks and secure ten times 
that amount in funds to be used in advancing 
home building, and that such a corporation 
would go a long way toward solving the home 
financing problem.” 

Toward the close of the afternoon session 
C. D. Marckres, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary 
of the lowa Lumber & Material Dealers Asso- 
ciation, described the campaign conducted in 
that State for encouraging the building of per- 
manent corn cribs, stories of which have ap- 
peared in recent issues of the AMERICAN [L.UM- 
BERMAN. 


Se rtaeaaeaeanaaeaaaaan: 


Gives Sample of Product to ‘‘Zep”’ 


BioomFietp, N. J., Oct. 21.—While the fa- 
mous Graf Zeppelin was at the hangar in Lake- 
hurst, N. J., after its around-the-world air 
voyage, the Wood Amalgam Co., of this city, 
sent to Dr. Hugo Eckener a consignment of 
its “wood amalgam.” Dr. Eckener forwarded 
it by the Graf Zeppelin to the Zeppelin works 
at Friedrickshafen, Germany. Wood amalgam 
is a fire retardant material that is used in clos- 
ing fractures.and damages to woodwork and 
which allows a higher finish to be given 19 
cabinet work. 


items of interest to lumbermen in the woods 
and elsewhere. 

On the evening of Oct. 17, the board of di- 
rectors of the association met for the purpose 
of considering matters of interest to the mem- 
bers. 

On Oct. 18, President T. J. Wright, jr., of 
Norfolk, called the association meeting to order 
at the Francis Marion Hotel with about sixty 
persons in attendance. 


A report of the proceedings of the meeting 
of the mill operators held the day previous was 
presented and was greatly appreciated. 


Discuss Freight Rate Advances 


The next business was the report of the 
tnansportation committee regarding freight 
rates affecting the lumber industry, and par- 
ticular attention was paid to the recent ad- 
vance in lumber rates from southern States 
to Virginia cities, which will undoubtedly be 
followed by an advance from the southern 
States to eastern territory. After some dis- 
cussion, the meeting instructed W. J. Strobel, 
traffic manager, to take such steps as he deemed 
necessary to restore the old rate basis to Vir- 
ginia cities. 

An address was made by C. J. Morgan, 
manager of the Blue Book, outlining the im- 
proved service the organiation is now rendering 
and calling attention to the fact that the Blue 
300k is part of the organized lumber industry 


This discussion will be reported in the Nov. 2 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


of Madison, Wis., in charge of R. D. Garber, 
assisted by the Appalachian forestry division 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, covering reforestation, fire prevention, and 
other conservation ideas. Similar tests will 
also be made in eastern part of North Corel 
and South Carolina. 

Two resolutions adopted by the board © ‘of 
directors at the meeting on the night of Oct. 
17 were then presented and unanimously 
adopted. One was that the present by-laws be 
amended by the addition of a clause covering 
dues as follows: 

That all members be required to advise the 
main office of the association the amount of 
their shipments for each month not later than 
the 25th of the month following, and upon 
failure to do so the secretary is directed to 
secure this information. 


The second resolution adopted was an amend- 
ment to the by-laws as follows: 

Amend by inserting after Section 1 and be- 
fore Section 2, the following to be independ- 
ently numbered: Where any member shall be 
in arrears in the payment of association dues 
for a period exceeding two months, he shall 
pay for each inspection requested a _ like 
amount and under like conditions as required 
by the association of non-members. 


Several routine matters were then disposed 
of and it was announced that President Wright 
would select the time and place for the next 
meeting. 
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Pacific Logging Congress Opens 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 23.—Today in the 
Olympic Hotel, this city, a large and representa- 
tive group of loggers from the territory west 
of the Rocky Mountains assembled for the 
opening session of the Pacific Logging Congress. 
This is the twentieth annual meeting and marks 
a score of years of intelligent progress in solv- 
ing the ever changing problems of harvesting 
this great crop which has taken hundreds of 
years to grow. The sessions will continue 
through Thursday and Friday, and on Satur- 
day the loggers will visit the large modern 
camps of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. at Vail, 
Wash. 

R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend, Wash., presi- 
dent of the congress, presides over the general 
meeting, while A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho, 
is chairman of the sessions devoted to pine log- 
ging exclusively. President Vinnedge’s report 
and that of A. Whisnant, secretary of the con- 
gress, were not delivered, but were filed for in- 
clusion in the report of the convention. Much 
thought was given to the preparation of the pro- 
gram for this year’s session, and the subjects 
of discussion were selected as the result of the 
demand of the industry, as shown by a ques- 
tionnaire. 


Nore: A full report of the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Pacific Logging 
Congress will appear in the Nov. 2 issue 
of the American LuMmMBERMAN.—EbITOR. 





This morning’s program devoted more time 
to the discussion of the general topic “Stump- 
age,” or the raw material, its acquisition, its pro- 
tection, and its perpetuation, than ever before. 
Greater interest is being shown in what the 
future holds forth in the way of a supply of 
timber in this, the greatest timber area left in 
America. 

David T. Mason, forest engineer, Portland, 
Ore., in an able paper discussed the timber sup- 
ply in the fir belt. 

The topic “Cruising and Purchase” was com- 
prehensively covered in a paper by C. A. Lyford, 
of James D. Lacey & Co., Seattle, Wash., which 
in Mr. Lyford’s absence was delivered by M. N. 
Degeller, of the same company. 

C. M. Granger, United States Forest Service, 
Portland, outlined the Forest Service sales pol- 
icy, which is a subject of increasing interest to 
loggers. 

Other speakers during the day included C. S. 
Cowan, Washington Forest Fire Association, 
Seattle; J. A. Brewer, National, Wash.; E. T. 


Allen, Portland, Ore.; St. Clair Wilson, Linn- 
ton, Ore.; C. S. Chapman, Tacoma, Wash., all 
of whom had excellent papers dealing with the 
general subject of “stumpage.” 

Taking up logging operation, a general dis- 
cussion was held regarding progress in over- 
head logging, and the various principal sys- 
tems of overhead logging were described. In 
the pine loggers’ division, Lloyd Crosby, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., 
started the discussions with a paper on “Open- 
ing Up a Pine Operation.” 

During part of the meeting, Tom E. Jackson, 
Susanville, Calif., conducted the discussions on 
logging methods and equipment. There can be 
no doubt that the Pacific Logging Congress dur- 
ing the twenty years since it was started in 1909, 
has been a powerful factor in the development 
of the logging industry on the Pacific coast. 

Ed English and George Cornwall, accredited 


with being the founders of the congress, were 


both present at the opening sessions today. The 
veteran operator, “Uncle” Ed English, as he is 
familiarly known, was escorted to the platform 
to give the loggers a few words of welcome at 
the opening session, and was presented with one 
of the badges worn at the original gathering 
at the A. Y. P. Exposition in Seattle in 1909. 


Southern Logging Association Elects 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Oreans, La., Oct. 23.—J. F. Woods, 
of the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., Wiergate, 
Tex., was re-elected president of the Southern 
Logging Association in the closing session of 
its nineteenth annual meeting here this after- 
noon. Other officers named were: 

First vice president—J. D. Keys, of E. E. 
Jacksen Lumber Co., Riderwood, Ala. 

Second vice president—W. W. Goodson, of 
Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Qakdale, La. 

Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, New Or- 
leans. 

State vice presidents—D. R. Durant, Swift- 
Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala.; R. L. Davis, 
Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; A. M. 
Lowery, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, 
Fla.; J. S. Lee, Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La.; E. H. Stevens, Goodyear Yellow Pine 
Co., Picayune, Miss.; M. M. Campbell, Choctaw 
Lumber Co., Broken Bow, Okla.; A. M. Horton, 
Stimson Interests, Memphis, Tenn.; and P. R. 
Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 


The meeting, one of the best in recent years, 
adopted a strong resolution calling for a tariff 
to protect the southern yellow pine industry 
from threatening Russian competition. 

The resolution stated that a delicate condition 
of the lumber market exists due to inter-species 
and substitute competition; that the average 
manufactured cost of southern pine is slightly 
over $26, to which freight to destination must 
be added ; that 7,000,000 feet of Russian lumber 
comparable to North Carolina No. 1 has just 
been landed in New York and is selling for less 
than No. 3 North Carolina at the mill; that 
commerce records show 3,390,000 feet of this 
lumber valued at $68,480, or $20.20 a thousand 
feet, was landed in New York in September; 
that Russia is bending every effort to speed up 
production and is training. men in America to 
obtain our -methods of manufacture; that in 
view of these facts the Southern Logging Asso- 
ciation go on record as favoring a tariff on lum- 
ber and its individual members bend their ef- 
forts to protecting their industry. 

President J..F. Woods opened the meeting 
Tuesday morning with a summary of impor- 
tant factors in logging, urging thorough discus- 
sion of these. Secretary-treasurer James Boyd 
followed with his report, showing the organiza- 
tion in a healthy condition. 

J. R. Carr, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Lau- 
rel, Miss., talked on gasoline power saw for 


Notre: A full report of the annual 
meeting of the Southern Logging Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Nov. 2 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





felling trees, the speech being illustrated by 
moving pictures and an actual demonstration 
on a tree section by his woods crew. Mr. Carr 
stated his costs are increased 25 to 30 cents a 
thousand, but he saves 10,000 feet daily from 
an 8-inch lower stump and absence of spurs and 
splits. Contract logging was pictured as an 
essential factor in a paper by J. T. Carroll, of 
Fisher Lumber Corporation, Gilbert, La.; ad- 
vantages of using contractors for scattered tim- 
ber and eliminating local difficulties were told 
by George W. McAfee, Pearl River Valley 
Lumber Co., Pelahatchie, Miss.; methods, costs 
and advantages of contracting steel gang, grad- 
ing crews and teams were outlined by W. C. 
Cooper, of E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., Rider- 
wood, Ala., and W. D. Bailey, of J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Tuesday afternoon opened with.a paper on 
laying track in gumbo by U. Z. Youngblood, 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Doucette, Tex., 
followed by a talk by W. W. Goodson of Hillyer 
Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La., on the 
advantages of grading with drag line equip- 
ment. 

Discussion of Various Problems 


An interesting talk on “Animals vs. Ma- 
chinery” by D. R. Durant, of Swift-Hunter 
Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala., provided a good 
subject for the next discussion, with Caterpillar 
tractors endorsed by the speaker. Overhead 
skidding was briefly discussed by E. V. Nash, 
of Lamar Lumber Co., Bogalusa, and by V. E. 
Landry, of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Co., 
Lutcher, La. A talk on the use of “Caterpil- 
lars” by J. D. Keys, of the E. E. Jackson Lum- 
ber Co., Riderwood, Ala., was followed by mov- 
ing pictures illustrating their work. 

Wednesday morning opened with a paper on 
logging in hilly country with rod engines by 
Paul Durham, of Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
Diboll, Tex., who was absent because of the 
death of the company superintendent. A paper 
by E. F. Spruill, of the Temple Lumber Co., 
Pineland, Tex., on using teams in hilly country 
was also read for him, the two companies being 
affiliated. W. W. Goodson then led a discussion 
on using logging trucks. J. J. White, of the 


Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., Wiergate, told 
how costs being down, his operations have been 
directed into raising the sales value, under the 
heading of cutting timber to get the most value 
from the log. J. B. Cox, of the Cox-Heath 
Lumber Co., Coxheath, Ala., talked on work- 
men’s compensation. Henry Hardtner, of the 
Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La., told the log- 
gers that Federal loans at 3 percent are needed 
to put timber growing in its place. He pre- 
dicted pulpwood selling at 25 cents a cord now 
will be $15 at the pulp mill, and that a full 
stand of 3-inch will be worth $100; that he'll 
make more money from his growing timber 
than from the original virgin. He outlined 
rapidly developing uses of wood in synthetic 
lumber, cellulose, paper etc. Papers on syn- 
thetic usage of wood by Axel H. Oxholm and 
E. A. Ziegler followed. R. M. Lindgren, of 
the bureau of plant pathology, spoke on preven- 
tion of fungus stain and rot. 


Wednesday afternoon opened with a discus- 
sion on trucks, followed by a paper on swamp 
logging by Oscar Marsan, of Jerome Sheip 
(Inc.), Apalachicola, Fla. A talk on poles by 
W. P. Gregory, of the Jasper County Lumber 
Co., Jasper, Tex., was next. 

In reviewing building up and holding of a 
good logging crew, Clarence Vandercook, of the 
Long-Bell. Lumber Co., Ouitman, Miss., past 
president of the association, referred to labor 
trouble in textile centers, saying: “Business 
men and bankers of ‘the South can not afford 
to treat these disturbances with indi Terence, as 
the South needs more industries. Prompt steps 
should be taken to avoid further clashes be- 
tween capital and labor, or the flow of indus- 
trial capital toward the South may be slowed. 
What has happened in the textile centers may 
happen in any other industrial community, for 
radical leaders from other sections will con- 
tinue to come into the South to feed the forces 
of radicalism. A closer understanding and 
friendship between employer and employee 
would surely lessen the danger that is immi- 
nent from outside interference.” Mr. Vander- 
cook said drunkenness on the job no longer 
exists. 

E. W. Bryant, of Tatum Lumber Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss., spoke of the advantages of a moral 
camp where men can bring their families. A 
general talk on safety work was followed by 
a talk on wire rope research by James Boyd. 
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~ Woodworking Engineers Confer onjRe 





Study Methods From the Log to Finished Wood Product—Mak} Tyip 


RockForp, ILu., Oct. 17.—Engineering science 


as applied to woodworking was the major 
theme of the entire program of the fourth 
annual meeting of the Wood Industries Divi- 
sion of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers held at the Hotel Faust here yester- 
day and today. This meeting, which was held 
under the auspices “of the Rock River Valley 
section of the division, was the most largely 
attended in the division’s history, and the tech- 
nical papers presented dealt with subjects and 
problems of vital current interest to producers 
of lumber and users of wood. 

The first business session of the meeting was 
held at 2 p. m., Oct. 16, A. S. Kurkjian, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., sales manager and director Oli- 
ver Machinery Co., presiding. In a _ brief 
introductory address, Mr. Kurkjian said that 
the aim of all industry is to make people 
happier and that the great need is such a 
co-operation and co-ordination of effort as to 
make progress possible and to provide happy 
homes for all the peole. 

Owing to the inability of T. D. Perry, New 
Albany, Ind., works manager New Albany 
Veneering Co., to be present at the first session, 
his paper on “The Co-ordination of Production 
and Distribution of Wood Products” was read 
by Mr. Wetter, general secretary of divisions 
of A. S. M. E. In his paper Mr. Perry stated 
that woodworking had not generally been con- 
sidered a profitable enterprise, and that when 
money had been made in the industry it was 
the result of skillful and shrewd buying and 
selling and increase in value of natural re- 
sources, rather than of efficient conversion. 
Mr. Perry then discussed the various produc- 
tion problems as expressed in material, labor 
and manufacturing expense. He presented a 
table showing the sales-dollar analysis of eighty- 
one concerns, declaring that during the last 
twenty years effort had been directed toward 
reducing unit cost of labor in the face of in- 
. creasing wages and rising costs of living. He 
analyzed waste and production in the manufac- 
ture of various wood products, classifying them 
as original, standard and achieved waste, and 
production, expressing the former in percent- 
ages and the latter in board feet. He presented 
the outlines of a bonus plan, and discussed 
methods of marketing. In conclusion he said 
that in general woodworking products had in 
the past been more skilfully conceived and de- 
signed than they have been effectively and 
gainfully sold. 

Tells Own Experience 

J. D. Kowsky, of Rockford, superintendent 
of Rockford Furniture Co., discussed the sub- 
ject of Mr. Perry’s paper. He said his com- 
pany used some dimension and suggested that 
it would be advisable for producers of stock to 
dimension it to the full length of the board in 
multiples of 6 inches, kiln-drying first. S. S. 
Cook, of Clinton, Iowa, manager Curtis Com- 
panies’ Service Bureau, also discussed the sub- 
ject. Mr. Cook said that the sash, door and 
blind industry formerly made its profit in spec- 
ulation, but as the opportunities for speculation 
decreased the opportunities for merchandising 
improved. He referred to the influence of the 
automobile upon the tastes and habits of the 
people and upon their homes. The people now 
have a better knowledge of architecture, and 
therefore they can now be sold on style. In 
fact, Mr. Cook declared, there is no material 
in the world about which style appeal can not 
be woven. Harold C. Collins, Rhinelander, 
Wis., C. C. Collins Lumber Co., was unable to 
be present. Mr. Wetter read Mr. Collins’ paper 
in which he discussed the subject from the 
lumber manufacturer’s viewpoint. He de- 


scribed briefly the process of lumber manufac-" 


ture, saying that the general practice is to 
produce stuff that recently has been in good 
demand and such as must be produced. He 
suggested the advantages of providing advance 
estimates of yearly requirements. He referred 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation’s program and suggested a co-operative 
wood promotion campaign between manufactur- 
ers and woodworkers. 

Then followed some discussion regarding the 
definition of the term waste as applied to wood 
products. Among the definitions given were 
the following: 

Waste is the difference between the mate- 
rial issued to the job and the theoretical ma- 
terial needed to make the article or piece. 

aste is the difference between the ma- 
terial delivered to the saws and the net foot- 
age produced. 

Waste is the material unfit to be carried 
into further manufacture beyond the rip, 
stock, cut-off or swing saw. 

It was suggested that waste might be sub- 
divided into primary and secondary waste. 
Axel Oxholm, Washington, D. C., director the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, re- 
ferred to the surveys conducted by it and 
suggested the term used by that body as 
“non-utilized” wood. J. H. Mansfield, Rock- 


-ford, chief engineer Greenlee Bros. & Co, 


referred to errors in manufacture and urged 
the advisability of proper layout for the band- 
saws. The advantages of a bonus system which 
was based on realization of cuttings rather than 
the number or volume of stock cut were sug- 
gested. 
Animal Glue Water Resistant 

The next paper entitled “Making Animal 
Glue Water Resistant” was presented by F. L. 
Brown, senior chemist, Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. In his paper, Mr. Brown gave a 
formula for making animal glue water resistant 
and presented graphs showing the relation be- 
tween temperature and the working life of 
batches of glue. He emphasized the fact that 
water resistant glue is a specialty product that 
is to be used only where the characteristics of 
animal glue combined with water resistance are 
essential. It is not a substitute for any other 
sort of glue, nor is it an inexpensive product. 
The final number on the program was a film 
presented by Mr. Oxholm and showing the 
Scandinavian gang saws in operation on the 
West Coast. [A report of the sub-committee in 
charge of this project appeared in AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Oct. 12, 1929, pages 42-43.— 
Epirtor. | 

At the conclusion of the film showing, A. 
Trieschmann, Chicago, of Crossett Watzek 
Gates, and chairman of the sub-committee in 
charge of the gang-saw project, was called 
upon. Referring to popular impressions re- 
garding timber scarcity, Mr. Trieschmann said 
that while virgin timber is disappearing, there 
is not necessarily a shortage of timber in pros- 
pect. It is possible, he said, to re-grow timber 
about as fast as it is consumed; 500,000 acres 
in the South, he said, will produce 100,000,000 
feet a year. The only difference between second, 
third and fourth crops of timber and virgin 
growth is in‘ size. 
have found that virgin timber below certain 
size, can not be profitably manufactured. No 
logs less than 40 board feet content can be cut 
without loss, he said. Higher prices in lumber 
are not likely on account of the production and 
use of substitutes. Manufacturers are looking 
for a method of cutting smaller logs. Less 
than 40 percent of the average log is now used, 
and sawmill production, he said, today is prac- 
tically the same as it was thirty years ago. 
Increase in production usually is attained at 
the sacrifice of quality. 


Manufacturers of lumber . 


Changed Specifications Save Money 


He said that the consumer, sooner or later 
would come to realize that he can not buy 
long and wide clear stock. He must make up 
his specifications for clear small sizes. Mr. 
Trieschmann told of one company using $39 
lumber bought in regular dimensions which 
after analysis of its needs was able to buy 
from Mr. Trieschmann’s concern dimension 
stock costing $40 a thousand. Mr. Trieschmann 
referred to the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association’s technical service and said 
that that organization was prepared to help 
woodworkers solve their problems without 
charge. At the conclusion of Mr. Triesch- 
mann’s remarks, Ross Langill, chief engineer 
of the Prescott Co., Menominee, Mich., manu- 
facturer of sawmill machinery, read a paper 
discussing gang-saws of the type shown in the 
film by Mr. Oxholm. Mr. Langill said that 
as a matter of fact gang mills of this type had 
been devised or designed in the United States 
and were used in this country to some extent, 
sixty or seventy years ago. They had been 
largely abandoned because they were not in 
line with developments in lumber manufacture 
in the United States. 

Mr. Oxholm, at this juncture, said that the 
Scandinavian saws were designed not to sup- 
plant the American bandsaw, but to supplement 
it and to be used in connection with that ma- 
chine. After a brief discussion indulged in by 
a number of persons, the session adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


At the evening session, convened at 7:30, the 
program consisted of a woodworking ma- 
chinery symposium. The presiding officer was 
J. H. Mansfield, chief engineer Greenlee Bros. 
& Co., Rockford, Ill., manufacturers of wood- 
working tools and machinery. As the first 
number on the program, Richard A. Williams 
of the Yates-American Machine Co., Beloit, 
Wis., presented a paper entitled “Drum Sander 
Manufacture and Use” which was illustrated 
by means of photographic slides. The next 
number was presented by A. H. Hawkinson 
of the Tool Division of Greenlee Bros. & Co., 
in the form of a paper entitled “Theory of 
Boring and Mortising of Wood.” The final 
paper was presented by S. T. Ekstrom, presi- 
dent Ekstrom-Carlson Co., Rockford, IIl., on 
“Design and Application of Precision Ma- 
oy for the Manufacture of Piano Action 

arts.” 


THURSDAY SESSION. 


On Thursday, at 2 p. m., was held the wood 
development session at which J. S. Mathewson, 
engineer of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., presided. The first number at 
this session was entitled “Plywood Cores as a 
Foundation for Woodwork,” and was presented 
by T. D. Perry. In his paper, Mr. Perry dis- 
cussed plywood manufacturing problems, woods 
used for their strength, for artistic figure and 
for workability, with special reference to phys- 
ical characteristics of the more common species 
of wood. He described the various types of 
joints, methods of matching and gluing, as 
well as giving the layout for two plants to 
illustrate the types of machinery used and the 
routing procedure. 

Mr. Perry was followed by T. R. C. Wilson, 
senior engineer of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., who presented a paper 
on “Wood Bending.” Mr. Wilson based his 
paper on studies made at the laboratory and he 
dealt with bending apparatus, the principles 
involved in successful bending, and the methods 
to be pursued in order to reduce the breakage 
connected with this operation. 
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The next number, a paper prepared by L. D. 
Teesdale, on “End Coatings for Lumber,” ow- 
ing to the absence of Mr. Teesdale, was read 
by Mr. Mathewson. In his paper Mr. Tees- 
dale explained the causes of checking and gave 
formulae for coatings to be used under various 
circumstances, explaining the advantages of 
each. 
Following the presentation of each of the 
foregoing papers, there was considerable inter- 
esting discussion in which many participated. 

At the conclusion of the stated program, 
W. B. White, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, of the Wood Industries Division of the 
association, complimented the members upon 
the success of the meeting both from the view- 
point of attendance and interest. He stressed 
the practical value of meetings of this kind, 
and urged the importance of larger representa- 
tion of industry in the membership, declaring 
that there is in the association a place for 
every type of membership. This concluded the 
business program. 


THE BANQUET 


The dinner of the Wood Industries Division 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
needs in connection with this meeting was held 
at the Hotel Faust, at 6:30 Thursday evening. 
Music was supplied by the Yates-American 
band, brought over by the Yates-American Ma- 
chine Co., of Beloit, especially for the occasion. 


Machine Builder’s System Permits 


During the sessions of the meeting announce- 
ment was made of the plan to spend Friday 


visiting the plant of the Yates-American Ma- . 


chine Co., at Beloit, Wis., and the various de- 
partments of the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis. Provision was made by the 
committee for transportation by bus from Rock- 
ford to Beloit and then to Madison, on Friday. 
Those in attendance who were unable to re- 
main over for the Friday tour were taken on 
Thursday. The greater number, however, par- 
ticipated in the inspection trip on Friday. 

Leaving Rockford by bus at 8:15 a. m., the 
party reached the Yates-American plant in time 
to be shown through it before luncheon. The 
party was divided into groups and each group 
was placed, is charge of a representative of the 
Yates-American company, who took his party 
through the offices and plant, pursuing as nearly 
as practicable the route over which a piece of 
machinery passes in the various processes of 
manufacture. 

In the office, the visitors were shown how a 
record is made of every order for the smallest 
to the’largest piece of equipment, so that it 
is practicable at any future time to duplicate 
the order or replace the equipment. They were 
taken to the pattern shop where by machine 
and by hand the multitudes of patterns are 
made for molding and casting the parts of the 
extensive line of machines produced at the 
plant. To some extent, the pattern shop 
afforded an opportunity for demonstrating the 
operation of some of the woodworking ma- 
chines made by the company. Next, the party 
was taken to the foundry, where about 35 tons 
of castings are poured daily. 

The machine shop was next visited. Here 
again the latest machinery and the highest skill 
were exemplified, as shaping, planing, screw- 
cutting and automatic turning are performed. 
Here the visitor is impressed not only with the 
numerous operations involved in the building 
of so great a variety of woodworking machines, 
but he is impressed with the care that must 


Also vocal music was supplied by the Greenlee 
“Squared Circle” chorus consisting of em- 
ployees of Greenlee Bros. & Co. of Rockford. 
The toastmaster was W. B. White, chairman 
of the Wood Industries Division, who was 
introduced by J. H. Mansfield, chairman of 
the Rock River Valley section. 

The first speaker at the banquet session was 
George C. Purdy, president, Greenlee Bros. & 
Co., whose subject was “Woodworking Ma: 
chinery in the Nineties.” Mr. Purdy. presented 
in delightful fashion, a resume of developments 
in the woodworking industry, particularly in the 
design and manufacture of woodworking ma- 
chinery. He was followed by Frederick Knack 
of Aerotech (Inc.), Moline, Ill., who talked on 
“Wood in Airplane Construction.” Mr. Knack 
described, the construction of aeroplanes, ex- 
plaining the needs to be met by construction 
material and showed that in many respects 
wood is peculiarly adapted to the manufacture 
of aeroplanes. 

For the afternoon session, of Thursday, A. 
W. Richards, factory manager of the Grigsby- 
Grunow Co., Chicago, manufacturer of Majes- 
tic ‘radios, had prepared a paper on “Mass 
Production of Radio Cabinets.” As Mr. Rich- 
ards was unable to be present at the afternoon 
meeting, a film, featuring the Majestic cabinets, 
was presented after the banquet and Mr. Rich- 
ards, in response to questions, explained various 
features of factory organization and operation. 


be exercised in the selection of materials, with 
the skill required of the workmen in order to 
perform their work in accordance with the high 
standards of the company, and with the perfec- 
tion of organization that permits the coordina- 
tion of all these activities in the production of 
the finished machines. 


Inspect Testing Machines 


One of the interesting stages in the tour of 
the shops was that-at the laboratory where the 
visitors were shown machines for testing the 
hardness, tensile strength and other qualities of 
the metals used in the construction of Yates- 
American machinery. In this small room, they 
-were able to gain a rather definite understand- 
ing of the reason why this machinery stands so 
high in the esteem’ of users throughout the 
world. 

At a later stage in the tour of the plant, the 
excellence of the tool steel used in the manu- 
facture of cutters was demonstrated in an im- 
pressive manner. A workman took a narrow 
strip of .this steel, perhaps 4 feet long, fastened 
one end in a vise, put a clamp on theloose end, 
and twisted the steel into a corkscrew, and it 
immediately returned to its former position with 
no evidence of injury. The same workman 
also took this piece of steel, one end in each 
hand, and brought the two ends together. 

After the visitors had been afforded this op- 
portunity to go through the great plant of the 
Yates-American Machine Co., and had observed 
each of the numerous processes by which iron 
and steel are converted into the various parts 
of numerous and complicated machines, and 
had seen these machines completely assembled 
and ready for delivery to the user, they were 
taken to the company’s permanent demonstra- 
tion of industrial and school woodworking 
equipment set up and powered for operation, 
comprising about twenty typical or representa- 
tive machines. Here visitors were shown 
planers, molders, endless belt sanders, hand 
stroke sanders, surfacers, edging saws, single 


The Grigsby-Grunow Co., he said, is now pro- 
ducing 6,500 radio cabinets a day, and all of 
the work is done on a piece-work basis. 

The concluding feature of the banquet ses- 
sion was the projecting of films taken by the 
Japanese Aeronautic Research Institute at the 
rate of 20,000: photographs per second. 


VISITS TO WOODWORKING AND 
MACHINERY PLANTS 


The work presented on the convention floor 


in the form of technical papers and discussion 


was excellently supplemented by the visits to 
local factories that were participated in by 
practically all of the engineers in attendance 
at the meeting. The first plant inspection trip 
was taken at 10:30 a. m. Wednesday, and the 
second at 9:15 a.m. Thursday. The local com- 
mittee provided transportation for all those not 
having their own cars. Among the plants vis- 
ited were the Rockford Cabinet Co., maker of 
bedroom, dining-room and other furniture, as 
well as radio cabinets; the Haddorff Piano Co., 
manufacturer of pianos and radio cabinets; the 
Mattison Machine Works, builders of wood- 
working machinery; Greenlee Bros. & Co., 
builders of metal and woodworking machinery 
and tools. At each of these plants, the visitors 
were taken in groups to the various depart- 
ments where they were afforded opportunities 
to see the machinery and methods used in the 
manufacture of a wide range of products. 


Snappy Service 


and multiple borers, saw benches, high speed 
bandsaws, variety saws, cut-off saws, dowel rod 
machines, speed lathes, turning lathes, cutter- 
heads, grinding machines and other equipment. 
In this room, skilled demonstrators sawed, 
planed, sanded, turned and performed other op- 
erations on the various machines to show the 
character of work they perform, their various 
adjustments and other features of construction 
and operation. The visitors showed the most 
intense interest in these machines and in their 
demonstration. One feature of the exhibition 
room was a display of cutterheads, which in- 
cluded heads of a great variety of sizes, shapes 
and uses. On lathes in the exhibit, operators 
turned miniature wood goblets and balusters 
which were distributed to the visitors as sou- 
venirs. 

The Yates-American Machine Co. had pre- 
pared a dinner for the visitors on the balcony, 
directly opposite the exhibition room. Interest 
in the exhibition was so keen, however, that 
even the prospects of an excellent meal could 
not draw the visitors away from the exhibi- 
tion room. Only the necessity of maintaining 
the time schedule caused them to leave the ex- 
hibit for the dinner. For the dinner the com- 
pay had set a long table, at which the visitors 
were seated after being served in picnic fashion. 


Magnitude of Machine Company 


The Yates-American Machine Co. has fac- 
tories at Beloit, Wis., Rochester, N. Y., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and it has as subsidiaries the Baxter, 
D. Whitney & Sons (lInc.), Winchendon, 
Mass.; L. G. McKnight & Son Co., Gardner, 
Mass.; Jenkins Machine Co., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., thus constituting an organization that 
offers the woodworking world more than 300 
different woodworking machines of the highest 
quality. The Beloit plant of the organization 
is the largest single woodworking machinery 
manufacturing unit in the world. From this 
and the other plants of the organization prac- 
tically every conceivable machine for wood- 
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The Yates-American Machine Co. maintains this permanent operating exhibit of woodworking 


machinery in its plant at Beloit, Wis. 


The exhibit, though recently installed, has already at- 


tracted hundreds of instructors and students in schools as well as commercial woodworkers and 
others, who have thus been afforded opportunities to observe the latest types of woodworking 
machines in actual operation 


working can be obtained. The sales organiza- 
tion comprises 200 trained men, operated 
through ten branch offices in the United States, 
at Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich. ; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn.; New York 
City; Portland, Ore.; Rochester, N. Y.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; and Los Angeles, Calif. In 
addition, the company has five divisional sales 
offices in Canada and twelve in foreign coun- 
tries; including London, England; Paris, 
France; Berlin, Germany; Zurich, Switzerland; 
Rotterdam, Holland; Honolulu, Hawaii; Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands; Calcutta, India; Ha- 
vana, Cuba; and San Juan, Porto Rico. The 
annual sales of the organization total approxi- 
mately $7,000,000. The Beloit plant alone em- 
ploys 950 people and has a total floor space of 
500,000 square feet. 

The main offices of the organization, as well 
as the main plant, are at Beloit. The office 
building at this place comprises 25,000 feet of 
floor space in a fine modern three-story brick 
building. One hundred twenty-five workers are 
regularly employed in the offices. Under the 
direction of David Turcott, chief engineer, the 
engineering department.of the company has a 
personnel of 46 people of whom 34 are drafts- 
men and engineers. The files of this depart- 
ment include a complete record of all shipments 
and supplies and the entire scheme of produc- 
tion, machining and testing is under the direc- 
tion of this department. Patterns of all ma- 
chines, the old style as well as the current 
equipment, are kept in fire-proof vaults to as- 
sure immediate service on all supply orders. 
The importance of this can be realized when 
it is known that patterns of some machines 
require as many as 98 core boxes to be com- 
plete. The floor space devoted to pattern stor- 
age is 50,000 square feet, but by utilizing tier 
upon tier of shelves this area is multiplied to 
about 1,000,000 square feet. The pattern stor- 
age division is divided into 35 separate fire- 
proof storage vaults. 

The machine shop floor area approximates 
75,000 square feet. The various operations are 
segregated into milling, planing, drilling, lathe, 
turret lathe, gear cutting, and internal and ex- 
ternal grinding departments. Jigs and fixtures 
are used for all parts in machining and the 
parts of like machines are interchangeable. In 
assembly, the space is allotted according to types 
of machines, such as planers, matchers, saws, 
surfacers, sanders, turning lathes, edging saws 
and smaller tools. About 100,000 square feet 
are devoted to the various assembly floors. 

Separate testing floors are provided for the 
heavy planers, matchers and re-saws and for 
the lighter tools. Whenever practicable, all 
machines are given an actual operating three- 
day test and each machine is rigidly checked 
against the specifications by which it was built. 


A detailed report is made of these floor tests 
and is. filed for reference. For warehousing 
and shipment, 100,000 square feet of space are 
allotted, and it is regularly required that all ma- 
chines on order shall be shipped within 24 
hours after being released from the test floor. 


Head and Knife Department 


The head and knife department of the plant 
at Beloit is a complete manufacturing unit in 
itself, and is said to be the largest of the kind 
in the world. It occupies 27,000 square feet 
of floor space. Only the latest types of metal 
tools are used, and $35,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery is now on order and is being installed. 
For this department, 30 tons of high speed steel 
of various sizes are kept in stock at all times, 
and the finished stock ready for quick delivery 
involves an investment of $125,000. All heads 
and knives and all rotating parts for all ma- 
chines are balanced on a special balancing ma- 
chine for both static and dynamic balance. 
Special machines are used to give each head 
an actual operating test and sample patterns of 
every cutter head are cut. One sample is re- 
tained for the company’s files and another is 
sent to the customer with the head. All high- 
speed steel knives whether thick or thin are 
given the Rockwell test. If in this test the 
quality varies one-half point below the com- 
pany’s standard, the knife is rejected. In ad- 
dition, thin knives are given the bend test. 

For the purpose of insuring a standard, uni- 
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tains a laboratory where all steels are anal 
checked for tensile strength, yield point, ani 
alysis etc. In this laboratory experimental 
work on new steels is constantly being carried 
on. In the selection of new steels only part of 
the ingot is received from the mill. This part 
is rigidly checked to the company’s specifica. 
tions and if satisfactory, the entire ingot js 
purchased and later rolled into sizes specified, 


The officers of the Yates-American Machine 
Co., are: President, E. J. Dalton; vice presj- 
dent, H. A. Gray; assistant vice president, H, J. 
Cordesman; secretary-treasurer, H. G. Leahy; 
assistant secretary, H. Lambdin; assistant 
treasurer, C. E. Willard; general manager, 
E. B. Charpiat; assistant general manager, 
A. D. Telfer. The department heads are: 
General sales manager, G. R. La Page; assist- 
ant sales manager, M. L. Krewer; school sales, 
A. J. Fleming; head and knife sales, V. E. 
Martin; export manager, M. A. Macbeath; 
used machinery sales, H. L. Webb; advertising 
manager, B. D. Udell; chief engineer, David 
Turcott; general superintendent, Theo. A. Lake. 


TOUR OF FOREST PRODUCTS 
LABORATORY 


Included on the visiting schedule was a trip 
through the various departments of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. In- 
terest in the work of the laboratory was indi- 
cated by the fact that practically all of those in 
attendance who visited the plants in Rockford 
and the Yates-American Plant at Beloit, also 
visited the Forest Products Laboratory. Some 
of the individual visitors and smaller groups 
were interested in special departments and were 
allowed to spend their entire time where their 
chief interests were centered. The major group, 
however, wished to visit as many departments 
as practicable, and this group was sub-divided 
into parties of ten or more under the leader- 
ship of a laboratory worker. Those in charge 
of the tour had prepared a time schedule which 
was maintained throughout the trip. At each 
stage a representative of the laboratory re- 
mained to explain to each group in succession 
the activities and aims of the laboratory along 
the various lines. Among the departments 
visited were the sawmill, where grading of lum- 
ber was explained; preserving departments, 
where methods and principles of preservation 
were explained; the distillation section; gluing; 
wood bending; packing case testing; pulp and 
paper manufacture; strength testing; fire re- 
sistance treating of wood. At each stage in the 
tour opportunity was given the visitors to ask 
questions, numerous demonstrations were given 
and every possible facility and courtesy were 
shown by representatives of the laboratory. 
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On Oct. 17 and 18 the Yates-American Machine Co., at its plant at Beloit, Wis., was host to more 

than 150 delegates to the fourth annual meeting of the Wood Industries Division of the 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, held at Rockford, Ill., Oct. 16, 17 and 18. The 
ninety-one visitors of Oct. 18 are here shown at luncheon in the plant 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Oct. 29—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Nov. 1—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga. 

Nov. 1-2—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Pacific Coast Division, Portland, 
Ore. 

Nov. 5-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi- 
annual meeting. 

Nov. 7—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Merchant Hotel, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 


Nov. 7-8—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Semiannual. 

Nov. 7-9—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Annual, 

Nov. 8—Central Missouri Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Bothwell Hotel, Sedalia, Mo. 
Annual. 

Nov. 8—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Fall meeting. 

Nov. 12—Louisville Hardwood Club, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Nov. 13--New York Lumber Trade Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. Annual. 


Nov. 14-16—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Annual, 


Nov. 15—Texas Forestry Association, Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Nov. 15-16—West Texas Lumbermen’s Association, 
San Angelo, Tex. Annual, 


Nov. 16—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Beaumont, Tex. 


Nov. 18-22—-Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Twenty-second semiannual 
meeting of board of directors. 

Nov. 20-21—Georgia Lumber, Millwork & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual, 


Nov. 23—Southern Section, Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Alvarado Hotel, Al- 
buquerque, N. M 


Dec. 4—Conference of Technical Representatives 
of Regional Associations and National Lumber 
Manuacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 4-5—West Virginia Commercial Forestry Con- 
ference, Charleston, W. Va. 

Dec. 7—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Lake Charles, La. 


Dec. 11-12—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Trade Extension Committee and Board 
of Directors (also Southern Pine Association 
Subscribers), Hot Springs, Ark. 

Jan. 14-15, 1930—Western Pennsylvania Builders 
Supply Association, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 14-16, 1930—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 15-16, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 16-18, 1930—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver Colo. 
Annual. 

Jan. 21-23, 1930—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 21-23, 1930—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 

Jan, 22-24, 1930-—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 23-24, 1930—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 

Jan. 28-30, 1930—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’'s 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual, 

Jan. 28-30, 1930—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 29-31, 1930—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Missouri Hotel and Convention Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Feb. 4-6, 1930—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Shrine Temple, Des Moines, lowa. 
Annual, 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 

Feb, 5-7, 1930—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, An- 
nual, 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Louisville, Ky. Annual, 

Feb. 14-15, 1930—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Charlottesville, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 18-20, 1930—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 19-21, 1920—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb, An- 
nual, 

Feb. 19-20, 1930—National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Feb. 20-22, 1930-—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 26-27, 1980—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Mill- 
work & Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, 
Johnson City, Tenn. Annual. 

April 8-10, 1930—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 10-12, 1930—Gouthern Forestry Congress, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers,, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 

Tenn. 

May 8-9, 1930—Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 

ciation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 





Speakers for Coopers’ Meeting 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21.—Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, manager of the trade association depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, will be the principal 
speaker at the general session which will be 
held on the last day of the semiannual conven- 
tion of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America at Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., 
Nov. 5,6 and 7. W. E. Braithwaite, of the di- 
vision of simplified practice, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, will be a speaker at 
the convention, reviewing the progress that has 

been made in tight cooperage simplification. 


Northeast Missourians to Meet 


Hannipat, Mo., Oct. 21—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Northeast Missouri Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held at Macon, it was 
decided to hold the annual convention on Nov. 
7 at Moberly. Secretary Will E. Partee, of 
this city, says it will be a one-day affair with 
a business session in the afternoon, followed 
by a banquet in the evening at the Merchant 
Hotel. A number of prominent lumbermen of 
northeast Missouri are expected to be present 
and participate in the program. Robert Rus- 
sell, manager of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber 
Co., Moberly, is chairman of the committee 
on local arrangements. 


Sales Tax Important Question 


LAKELAND, Fta., Oct. 21.—Vice President 
William F. Sneed, of the Florida Lumber & 
Millwork Association, has just received the 
outline of the program for the State conven- 
tion to be held Nov. 7 and 8 at West Palm 
Beach. It is important, he feels, in that one 
of the main questions to be taken up is the 
proposed sales tax forthe State. The boom 
left so many burdens on real estate that some 
of the best students of the whole situation feel 
that the only thing that will get the people out 
of the tax hole is a sales tax. This, Mr. 
Sneed feels, should have the closest study. 

Other subjects listed for discussion at West 
Palm Beach include: “Importance of build- 
ing code and proper construction,” “Co-opera- 
tion between architects and material mer- 
chants,” “Effective vs. defective dealer mer- 


chandising,”:- “What can be done in home financ- 
ing,” “Best methods of securing repair and 
remodeling business,” “How best to accom- 
plish reduction of inventory and quicker turn- 
over through co-operation,’ “Operation of 
credit bureaus and results obtained,” “Safe- 
guarding accounts by filing liens,” “What do 
low price and no profit sales stimulate?” 


Plans for Alabama Annual 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 22.—Secretary Al- 
len G. Loehr, of the Alabama Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Association, this city, advises that 
plans are fast taking shape for the third annual 
convention which will be held on Nov. 14, 15 
and 16 at the Jefferson Davis Hotel in Mont- 
gomery. Messrs. Gorrie and Cramton are 
heading the committee of Montgomery dealers 
who are going to make things hum during the 
convention. A strictly business program is be- 
ing prepared and included among the speakers 
is a prominent Chicagoan who will tell the 
dealers how to “merchandise or die.” A mov- 
ing picture film will show how the small dealer 
is doing business and what is preventing him 
from making a profit. Cordial invitation is 
extended every dealer in lumber and building 
material in Alabama to attend this convention. 


Central Missourians to Meet 


SepaALia, Mo., Oct. 22.—Announcement is 
made that the annual convention of the Central 
Missouri Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers will be held Nov. 8 at the Bothwell Hotel 
here. 


Institute to Meet in Louisville 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 21.—Louisville, Ky., 
was selected as the meeting place for the sev- 
enth annual convention of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, at a meeting of the board 
of directors held in Memphis last Friday. The 
exact date of the meeting was not fixed but 
will be either the last week in January or the 
first week in February, 1930. The Brown 
Hotel will be convention headquarters. 

A large number of directors attended the 
meeting which was held at the call of W. E. 
Delaney, president. Reports of the work being 
accomplished by the institute were made by 











J. H. Townshend, executive vice president of 
the organization, and were approved by the 
directors. There was considerable discussion 
in reference to advertising plans, the car card 
system, statistics, etc., but no definite action 
was taken. 


Form Local Association 


Witson, N. C., Oct. 21—Announcement was 
made Thursday of the organization of a local 
lumber dealers association, by Victor W. 
Wheeler, of Charlotte, secretary of the Caro- 
lina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, who 
was here several days last week assisting in 
establishing the association. 


Officially Announces New Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinNN., Oct. 21.—L. L. Schaaf, 
president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, has sent out a circular letter to 
all the members of that organization, officially 
advising then! of the selection of Ormie C. 
Lance to succeed William H. Badeaux as sec- 
retary. Referring to the new secretary, Presi- 
dent Schaaf said: 

I feel that the board made a very wise 
selection as Mr. Lance is unquestionably the 
logical successor to Mr. Badeaux. I have 
known Mr. Lance for several years, both as 
assistant secretary to Mr. Badeaux from 1923 
to 1927, and later as secretary of the North- 
western Retail Coal Dealers’ Association. He 
knows association work from start to finish 
and can be depended upon to carry on the 
work of your association in a highly capable 
manner. He is a graduate lawyer, duly licensed 
to practice in the State and Federal courts. 
His ability as a platform speaker is well 
known in the Northwest. He is a clear thinker 
with sound judgment and has the determina- 
tion and moral courage to fight for any pro- 
gram which he considers essential to the 
welfare of the retail lumber business in the 
Northwest. His pleasing personality and 
genial manner have won him a wide circle of 
friends and will win him many new ones as 
secretary of our association. During the two 
years when he was secretary of the North- 
western Retail Coal Dealers’ Association he 
has clearly demonstrated that he will work 
early and late, in season and out of season, 
to give his members service. He is a “square 
shooter,” plays no favorites, and insists on a 
square deal for all. 
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Seek Retail Survey; To Study 


Littte Rock, Arxk., Oct. 21.—One of the 
most significant actions of the midyear meeting 
of the directors of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, held at the Albert Pike 
Hotel here last Thursday, was the adoption of 
a resolution requesting the United States De- 
partment of Commerce to make a study and 
survey of the retail lumber business. The pur- 
pose of the survey will be to point out the 
weak points of the lumber organizations and 
serve the dealers by showing them methods for 
more efficient operation of their plants. The 
department makes such surveys only on request 
of the industries themselves, and the lumber 
dealers ieel that such a Department of Com- 
merce survey of their industry will aid ma- 
terially in increasing the profits of the yards. 

All of the officers of the Southwestern as- 
sociation and all but six of the directors were 
present at the meeting, which was held for the 
first time in Arkansas. Twenty of the directors 
brought their wives to the meeting, and a large 
number of them came through in automobiles, 
taking in the scenery of the Arkansas and 
southern Missouri Ozarks. Perhaps the long- 
est distance traveled to reach the meeting was 
covered by C. T. Benbow, of Dodge City, Kan., 
who drove through by automobile with his wife 
and daughter. 

At the opening of the meeting greetings 
from Arkansas were extended the visiting deal- 
ers by Leonard R. Biggs, secretary of the Ar- 
kansas Association of Lumber Dealers. In his 
reply to the greetings, President Charles R. 
Black of Corning, Ark., stated that in the forty- 
two years of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association the present meeting was the first 
ever to be held in Arkansas. He also said that 
he is the first man from Arkansas ever to have 
the honor of holding the presidential chair. The 
membership of the board is based on the num- 
ber of lumber yards in a State, said Mr. Black, 
and an interesting fact is that Kansas with 
1,065 lumber yards has more than any other 
State in the district. Arkansas has 244 yards, 
Missouri 898, and Oklahoma 880. 

A resolutions committee, composed of Vice 
President E. A. Duensing, of Concordia, Kan., 
and Directors C. A. Harpster, of Hiawatha, 
Kan., and W. B. Massey, of Bonne Terre, Mo., 
was appointed and drafted resolutions stating 


the appreciation of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association for the courtesies extended 
by Little Rock and Arkansas, congratulating 
President Black on being the first president 
from Arkansas and commending his activities 
in the office, and thanking the Dierks Lumber 
company for the outing Oct. 18. 

Treasurer J. A. Bowman, in his report, 
stated that the association had a balance on 
hand slightly in excess of $9,000 at the close of 
business on Oct. 1. E. E. Woods, secretary- 
manager, gave a full resumé of the year’s work 
in his report and presented for the considera- 
tion of the board several additional services to 
the retail lumbermen which might be offered 
by the organization. No definite action was 
taken on his suggestions. J. E. Johnston, 
trafic manager, gave in his report several in- 
stances in which he was able to straighten out 
difficulties of the members in addition to han- 
dling their freight bills. He gave a short his- 
tory of the work the traffic department has been 
able to accomplish since its establishment ten 
years ago. 

Trade Relations Committee 

Much time was taken up on the floor with 
the discussion of a trade relations committee, 
to negotiate with manufacturers, jobbers, and 
commission men concerning materials handled 
by the lumber dealers, with a view to ironing 
out any friction and discord which might exist. 
After some discussion such a committee was 
appointed, with J. W. Deal, of Kansas City, as 
general chairman. There will be seven mem- 
bers of the committee besides Mr. Deal, two 
each from Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
and one from Arkansas. 

In order that retail lumbermen may under- 
stand thoroughly methods of farm construction 
and the building needs of the farmers, a request 
will soon be sent by the Southwestern associa- 
tion to all the agricultural colleges in the four 
States comprising the district to arrange for 
special short courses for members of the or- 
ganization. In several instances such schools 
have been held and the lumbermen have found 
attendance very advantageous to their business. 
It is expected, according to Secretary Woods, 
that such. courses will be held at every school 
in the four States within the next year. 

A resolution condemning the use of low 


Farm Building 


grade materials in building construction was 
adopted by the board. This action was taken 
following the refusal of the Oklahoma State 
League of Building & Loan Associations tg 
make loans on inferior buildings. The report 
that construction was being curtailed in Okla. 
homa due to a shortage of funds in the building 
and loan associations in that State was refuted 
with the reading of a communication from 
John F. Mahr, of Oklahoma City, secretary of 
the Oklahoma State League of Building & Loan 
Associations, who stated that “investment funds 
in this State during the last 90 days, were 
nearly $4,000,000 greater than the total shown 
on June 30.” An investigation by the South- 
western association has shown that.there is no 
shortage of funds in Oklahoma, but that the 
companies are becoming very conservative. 

The Southwestern association was requested 
to co-operate with the National Lumber Manv- 
facturers’ Association in arranging a national 
conference’ for all branches of the.lumber in- 
dustry to be held in the near future. Favor- 
able action on the request was taken by the 
board. Delegates to. the meeting will be ap 
pointed later, according to President Black. 

Another discussion of interest was that on 
co-operative advertising, now being done in 
several cities over the country. Considerable 
time was devoted to this discussion but no 
recommendations were made. 

On Thursday noon more than ninety people 
were seated at the luncheon given by the South- 
western association as one of the features of 
the day. At the close of the meeting in the 
afternoon members were taken for a drive over 
the city. On Friday the directors left Little 
Rock for Hot Springs, where they were the 
guests of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. A 
large number of directors remained in Hot 
Springs over the week-end to take the baths, 
while others returned home by automobile 
through the Ozarks, 

The 42d annual convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association was set to 
meet in Kansas City in January, 1930, and com- 
mittees were appointed by President Black to 
make arrangements. The sentiment of the 
meeting favored rotating future conventions 
among the four States comprising the member- 
ship of the association. 


Urged to Co-operate With Sales Managers 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., Oct. 21.—Judging from the 
action of the Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ 
Association which met in regular monthly ses- 
sion here Saturday, some of those with whom 
they come in contact may be called upon, or 
rather invited to meet with them and “talk 
things over, brother.” 

During the discussion it developed that the 
closest neighbor to the mill manager was the 
sales manager, yet one was often very far 
apart in knowing what the other was doing 
or could do in a pinch. It was suggested that 
the sales managers and salesmen meet with mill 
managers at some future date and see if they 
couldn’t get the ties of kinship to bind a little 
tighter. 

It also developed that some of the railroads, 
the Santa Fe in particular, had objected to 
some car decking bought. The company engi- 
neer in Chicago was asked to cull some of the 
objectionable pieces and return them to the asso- 
ciation so members could see exactly wherein 
the objection lay. In addition to this they are 
going to invite the inspectors of the Santa Fe, 
the Southern Pacific and those on other lines 
to meet with them in Beaumont on Nov. 16 
when they will go into the Santa Fe objec- 
tions. These plans were made in the friendliest 
spirit, the mill managers to a man expressing a 
desire to know just how they can turn out 


material which would better please the rail- 
roads. 

The meeting opened with H. T. Roehl, presi- 
dent, in the chair, and Theodore Browning, 
acting secretary, Secretary George R. Christie 
being in Chicago on business. - 

President Roehl brought up the question of a 
tariff on lumber, a subject which had been 
discussed at the Shreveport meeting a month 
ago. At that time it was suggested that each 
member of. the association wire his representa- 
tives to favor such a tariff. Since it developed 
that Congress was not in session, it was sug- 
gested that the members confine themselves to 
wiring their senators now and communicate 
with the congressmen later on. He told the 
association that Senator Jones of Oregon had 
introduced a measure calling for a tariff on 
lumber and very little more could be done 
until this move had taken shape. 

Discussion on “Form and Preparation of 
Stock Sheets,” led by A. E. Hickerson, brought 
out the whole relation between the man at the 
mill and the man who sold the material. 

Mr. Hickerson said that he took stock every 
week by actual count through the shipping 
clerk and an actual inventory once a month. 
The weekly stock report was mailed to the 
sales office on Friday so that it would be re- 
ceived Monday morning. These reports cov- 


ered only actual stocks. The sales department 
was also given an idea of what would be pro- 
duced during the coming month. This was 
followed by a weekly check to see if the com- 
pany was over sold. In its Kansas City office, 
he said, a service clerk did nothing else but 
trace orders, and his task started when the car 
number was given. 


How Inventory Is Taken 


He explained that the stock sheet showed an 
inventory of what was on hand and was taken 
on the last Saturday in the month. Each item 
was reported in width and length, with a col- 
umn for dry stocks, one for green and one for 
dressed. Orders were shown in the next column. 
This was- supplemented with an estimate of 
what would be produced in the next 30, 60 
and 90 days and the sales manager would sell 
on this basis. Not less than once a week and 
sometimes twice a week reports of additions 
and cancelations would be sent in to keep the 
report as correct as possible. The mill man- 
ager also informed the sales department of 
the items he was anxious to move, these sug- 
gestions never running over six. 

Mr. Hickerson contended that in estimating 
rough stuff 15 percent for offage would be 
safe. One of the troubles he encountered was 


that of salesmen taking orders without any 
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knowledge of the logs the mill manager had to 
manufacture. But, he added, it is practically 
impossible for the salesman to go out in this 
day of mixed cars and stick strictly to the 
stock sheet. He said that the stock sheet was 
merely a channel of information between the 
mill and salesman and he saw no necessity for 
a uniform one; that if the salesman was satis- 
fed that was enough. 

It developed that the greatest stumbling 
block was the fact that the sales department 
was usually ignorant of the kind of logs on 
hand and what was expected in the near fu- 
ture. Some of the managers reported that very 
often salesmen would sell something not at the 
mill, depending on the mill manager to get it 
out in some way. 

Kiln Drying of Lumber 

A very interesting paper on kiln drying lum- 
ber was read by L. T. Cobb, inspector for the 
Southern Pine Association. He reviewed the 
efforts of the association, through a co-opera- 
tive agreement with the Forest Products Lab- 


oratory at Madison, Wis., to work out a 
definition covering various degrees of dryness 
of American Lumber Standards for dry stocks. 

The Southern Pine Association, he said, 
has defined green lumber as that having an 
average moisture content exceeding 24 per- 
cent, shipping dry lumber as that having an 


average moisture content of 15 percent and 


not exceeding 24 percent, and commercial 
dry lumber as that having an average moist- 
ure content of less than 15 percent. 

Most of the subscribers to the association 
realized at the time of their adoption that 
moisture specifications, based on average 
moisture content values, fall short of meeting 
use requirements, and fail to protect the con- 
sumer from trouble caused by shrinkage of 
wet boards that might be found in every 
shipment whose average moisture content 
barely meets specifications. 

However, by taking this step they felt that 
it was a step in the right direction. This 
was the first recognition of any of the re- 
gional associations that high moisture con- 
tent in lumber is a defect just the same as 
visible defects, such as knots, wave, pitch 


and the like. . . This study was to determine 
the possibility of including moisture specifi- 
cations in the grading rules. 

The speaker then explained that it was the 
object of the association to protect the con- 
sumer from too great a moisture content, at the 
same time not make the rules so stringent 
that the subscribers would experience trouble 
in meeting them. After thousands of tests the 
present moisture content specifications were 
incorporated into the grading rules. 

P. A. Bloomer, who was to have led the 
discussion on kiln dried lumber, was unable to 
attend. S. B. Crawford was down on the: pro- 
gram to lead a discussion on “Loading Lumber 
in Cars,” but his. subject was passed over until 
the next meeting to be held here on Nov. 16. 

The president called attention to the fact that 
the Texas Forestry Association would meet on 
the previous day and delivered a message from 
J. L. Kurth, of Keltys, president of the asso- 
ciation, urging all the mill managers in Texas 
particularly to be present. 


Supreme Nine Plans Year’s Work for Hoo-Hoo 


At a meeting at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Oct. 20 and 21, the Supreme Nine of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo laid out a pro- 
gram that promises to make the ensuing year 
an epochal one in the history of that order. 
Highlights of the meeting were the employ- 
ment of field men to assist Hoo-Hoo clubs and 
local groups to carry out constructive pro- 
grams; intensification of forestry and wood 
promotional activities; extension of the order’s 
support to the lumber associations and the es- 
tablishment of a quota of 2,000 new members 
this year. Supreme Snark Gaines D. Whitsitt, 
of Amarillo, Tex., presided, the only absent 
member of the Nine being Albert A. Frost, 
San Diego, Calif., Supreme Arcanoper. Other 
members of the Nine present, in addition to 
Secretary-Treasurer Henry R. Isherwood were: 
Adelard Beaudette, Montreal, Senior Hoo-Hoo; 
Franklin A. Hofheins, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., Junior Hoo-Hoo; William G. Smith, 
Akron, Ohio, Bojump; Ben F. Springer, Mil- 
waukee, Scrivenoter; Thomas G. Spaulding, 
Missoula, Mont., Jabberwock; Norman E. 
Boucher, Minneapolis, Minn., Custocatian, and 
J. Watts Martin, Norfolk, Va., Gurdon. 

Policies for the order for the ensuing year 
were adopted as follows; 

Unity of the Lumber Industry 

1—To encourage the closer unification of 
the lumber industry, by furnishing the oppor- 
tunity for the various branches and groups to 
work together along a definite line for the 
common welfare of the industry and its prod- 
ucts. 

Wood Promotion Program 

2—To intensify the activities of the local 
Hoo-Hoo groups in support of the lumber in- 
dustry’s program for promoting the increased 
use of wood and defending forest products 
against unfair attacks and discriminatory 
legislation. 

Field Men 

3—To employ capable field men whose work 
will be to advise and assist in the promotion 
of constructive local Hoo-Hoo activities, 
through the medium of frequent personal 
contact with local officers of the order and 
members of all branches of the industry. 

Hoo-Hoo Club Activities 

4—To encourage and assist existing Hoo- 
Hoo clubs to-carry out constructive programs, 
and to create additional clubs for similar 
activities. 

Supporting Association Activities 

5—More actively to co-operate with all asso- 
Ciations of the lumber industry in furthering 
their respective programs, and to impress on 
all lumbermen the importance of loyally sup- 
Porting the associations, 

Friends of the Forests 
6—To work out, in co-operation with the 


United States and Canadian forest services 


and other interested groups, a plan for the 


establishment of “Friends of the Forests 
Week,” an annual occasion for disseminat- 
ing constructive information to the public 
concerning the forest and its vital service to 
the human family. 


To Encourage Support for Hoo-Hoo 


7—To demonstrate to the lumbermen at 
every opportunity the fact that the program 
of Hoo-Hoo concerns the welfare and perpetu- 
ation of the industry from which he derives 
his livelihood, and that the order therefore 
merits his active support. 

Increasing Membership 

8—To intensify and to codérdinate more 
closely the work of all officers of Hoo-Hoo, 
with the object of adding 2,000 new members 
to the order before Sept. 9, 1930, each of the 





° JOHN WANAMAKER’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


John Wanamaker, who was famous 
for the bits of philosophy included in 
hig advertising written by himself, 
usually on the backs of envelopes or 
any scrap paper available, among 
other things said: “In times of pros- 
perity friends will be plenty, but in 
times of adversity instead of plenty 
there is generally but one in twenty. 
He or she who claimed to be a friend 
and forgot all about it never was a 
real friend.. One and one counts two, 
but a true friend in necessity will 
rally to cheer and help, and some of 
them to an utmost of endeavor to 
make one and one to count eleven.” 











nine international jurisdictions and each local 
district of the United States and Canada to 
be assigned a definite quota. 
A Definite Plan 

9—To present to each Hoo-Hoo club and 
to all of the local Hoo-Hoo groups, a definite 
program of activities for the ensuing year, 
which, if carried out, will accomplish all of 
the objectives enumerated in the preceding 
eight points of this statement of policies for 
1929-30. 

Friends of Forests Week Committee 

The officers were unanimous in the opinion 
that the Friends of the Forests movement, 
originated in 1924, should be pursued with 
renewed vigor. A committee composed of 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Adelard 
Beaudette, Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo, and 
Thomas G. Spaulding, Missoula, Mont., Su- 


preme Jabberwock and head of the forestry 
department of the University of Montana, was 
appointed to confer with the public relations 
department of the United States and Canada 
forest services with a view to making Friends 
of the. Forests week an annual observance for 
both countries. 

In addition to the policies above outlined, 
many constructive ideas for local activities 
were developed. It was agreed that the real 
purpose of Hoo-Hoo is not to initiate activi- 
ties that concern the business policies of the 
lumber industry but rather to furnish a com- 
mon ground on which all branches can meet 
in a friendly spirit and work out the major 
problems applying to the whole industry. It 
was agreed that the order should reiterate its 
pledge to assist all lumber associations in the 
attainment of their objectives and to render 
such assistance at every opportunity. 

Through the efforts of Supretne Senior Hoo- 
Hoo Beaudette, supporting an invitation ex- 
tended at the thirty-eigth annual at Amarillo, 
Tex., Toronto, Canada, was selected as the 
place for the thirty-ninth annual, to be held 
next September. 

A petition was received from the Chicago 
Hoo-Hoo Club, signed by several hundred 
members, inviting the order to establish head- 
quarters of Hoo-Hoo International in Chicago 
and offering attractive inducements for favor- 
able action. This proposition was taken under 
advisement. 

Members of the Supreme Nine, Secretary 
Isherwood, and three past Snarks, E. D. Ten- 
nant, of Los Angeles; Alton J. Hager, Lans- 
ing, Mich., and Arthur A. Hood, Chicago, were 
guests of the Chicago Hoo-Hoo Club on Mon- 
day night at a winner at the Medinah Athletic 
Club, the facilities of this beautiful club being 
obtained for this purpose through the courtesy 


_of A. J. Barker, will known local lumberman, 


member of the Chicago Hoo-Hoo Club and a 
member of the Medinah Athletic Club. This 
was a notable occasion and every member of 
the Nine present expressed his gratification at 
the courtesies extended by the Chicago club 
and the promise of renewed activity in behalf 
of the order and of the lumber ‘industry, that 
developed on this auspicious occasion. Follow- 
ing a short talk by the Supreme Snark, Gaines 
D. Whitsitt, the keynote of the aims and ob- 
jects of Hoo-Hoo were sounded in an eloquent 
address by Ben F. Springer, of Milwaukee, 
Supreme Scrivenoter. Short talks were made 
by other members of the Nine, the past Snark, 
Secretary: Isherwood and members of the Chi- 
cago club. After adjournment, the entire 
party was taken on a tour of inspection of the 
club which is considered perhaps the most 
beautiful of the modern skyscrapers in Chi- 
cago. 
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LUMBER WANTED 


White pine: 75,000 ft. 8/4—50,- 
000 ft. 6/4—25,000 ft. 4/4, dry 
or shipping dry, rough, C Selects 
or Better, 8” and up wide. Must 
be Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota or Canadian stock, well 
manufactured, good widths and 
good quota 14 and 16 ft. Quote 
lowest cash prices Detroit rate, 
give time of shipment, also aver- 
age widths. Can use in mixed 
ears. Address 


“D. 66,” c/o American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


























Fix Your Credit Loss | 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can -only 
guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more | 
of a problem than ever. | 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon | 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 

















OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 
| 3 Louis, Mo. 




















220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
Every House Bill You Sell 
Should 
Be 
Backed 
By 
This 
Policy 
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Insures 
Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture. Investigate now! a 
ae aT eaerlUeaeErhlCUeeErlCUCeeETrtllCeeErllCUeeErhllCcerlCeSertOee eee le 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 


SOZ ZOVAON reds 
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Name .... 
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Discuss Forestry Legislation 
in New York 


Avpany, N. Y., Oct. 21—The adjourned 
annual meeting of the Empire State Forest 
Products Association, held here Oct. 11, de- 
voted its discussions mainly to legislative mat- 
ters, which were of interest to members, and 
concluded by electing officers. 

The report of Secretary A. B. Recknagel 
was submitted in his absence on sabbatical 
leave at the University of California. Mr. 
Recknagel’s report had to do mainly with the 
work of the organization during the last year 
and touched upon the proposed State survey of 
non-utilized wood, declaring that the associa- 
tion could be of assistance in pointing out 
various woods not at present utilized for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The secretary suggested that the secondary 
wood using industries which have no adequate 
representation in any association, whether they 
be manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers, 
should be enlisted as associate members in the 
Empire State Forest Products’ Association. 
In closing his report he Spoke of the extraor- 
dinary performance of “Caterpillar” tractors 
in logging operations in the West and pointed 
out that there is opporunity for logging bv sin- 
ilar equipment in the eastern forests with the 
damage to the forest itself kept to the minimum. 

The favorable report of the treasurer, W. 
Clyde Sykes, was followed by that of the legis- 
lative committee, which proposed an amendment 
to the State constitution whereby for each of 
twenty years following adoption of amendment 
moneys shall be provided for the acquisition by 
the State of land for the forest tree nurseries 
and the establishment of such nurseries thereon. 
The sum suggested for this work was set at 
$600,000 for the first year and increased an- 
nually by $200,000 up to and including the 
eighteenth year; after that and for the follow- 
ing two years the same amount as for the 
eighteenth year. Such land acquired by the 
State is not to be sold to or exchanged with 
any corporation, public or private, nor shall, the 
timber thereon be sold, removed or destroyed. 

The report of the committee on fire preven- 
tion, submitted by Clarence L. Fisher, chair- 
man, covered the work of the association in fire 
prevention in the State during the year and 
pointed out that an emergency fund of $100,000 
was sought for the suppression of forest fires 
by special authorization of the governor. A 
campaign had been inaugurated to secure a con- 
stitutional amendment for this emergency fund 
and it is being supported by a great number 
of interested organizations in the State. The 
co-operation of the membership is asked in se- 
curing an affirmative vote on this amendment 
at the general elections in November. 

George N. Ostrander in reporting as chair- 
man of a special committee on tax legislation 
called attention to the increasing taxes on grow- 
ing timber in New York State, pointing out 
that as time goes on the tendency to increase 
taxes greatly discourages all forest manage- 
ment. Chairman Ostrander reviewed the his- 
tory of the forestry tax laws in the State and 
the recommendations that had been made from 
time to time to enact a yield'tax. He cited the 
yield tax law-of Wisconsin as a statute worthy 
of emulation! though its efficiency depended 
upon co-operation the timber owners receive 
from*the public in the shape of tax relief. He 
suggested, in concluding, that the Fisher law, 
the present statute in New York, should be 
amended by abandoning the contractual provi- 
sion controlling the management of the growing 
timber on lands subjected to the taxing statutes. 

Copies of the various reports made by the 
om chairmen were approved and ordered 

led. 

The work of education with the 4-H clubs’ 


forestry project was discussed and it was de- 
cided to donate $35 to finance the award of 
prizes to students participating in the work. 

Charles W. Boyce, secretary of the Amer 4 
Pulp & Paper Association, was present at the 
meeting and joined in a discussion of the pos- 
sibilities of a survey of non-utilized wood in 
New York State: It was reported that the 
Department of Commerce was ready to start 
such a survey when a specified amount of 
money was raised in the State. It was the 
consensus that the funds required should be 
raised by the wood utilization committee, of 
which George W. Sisson, jr., is chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Ostrander, the present 
directors were re-elected, as follows: George 
N. Ostrander, chairman; John N. Carlisle, 
W. C. Hull, Clarence L. Fisher, John H. Hin- 
man, E. A. Sterling, Thomas H. Stirling. 

The board of directors then elected the fol- 
lowing officers to serve for the ensuing year: 


President—George W. Sisson, jr., Potsdam, 
; & A 

Vice president—John N. 
town, N. Y. 

Treasurer—W. Clyde Sykes, Conifer, N. Y. 

Secretary—A. B. Recknagel, Albany, N. Y. 


Canadian Associations Active 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 21.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held here today, with Roy Halli- 
day presiding and the attendance fairly repre- 
sentative. The appointment of a committee to 
confer with representatives of the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association on matters 
relating to trade ethics was up for discussion 
and it was decided to leave the decision over 
until the next meeting which will be held Nov. 
18. It is planned to appoint a committee which 
will be available for the conference with the 
retail committee, the members of which will 
be in Toronto on Dec. 9 for a meeting of di- 
rectors of the Ontario Retail association. 

W. H. Nelson, chief inspector of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
was present and gave a short address, referring 
chiefly to the desirability of the hardwood in- 
spectors getting in closer touch with the mem- 
bers of the association. The purpose of his 
visit to Toronto was to strengthen the Ontario 
inspection staff by the appointment of a new 
man located at Toronto to assist John J. Miller, 
John F. Buckel, of Saginaw; Mich., will come 
to Toronto to be associated with J. B. Neilson, 
of Huntsville. The work of inspection in On- 
tario has been increasing greatly and has ren- 
dered this increase to the staff necessary. 

Roy Halliday announced that the recent con- 
ference with the railway carriers in connection 
with dressing-in-transit privileges had resulted 
in an amicable understanding on all but two 
points, that referring to the minimum weight of 
a car and that relating to the inclusion of lath 
in the contents of a car. These matters had 
— referred to a committee which will report 
ater. 

Walter C. Cain, deputy minister of lands 
and forests for the Province of Ontario gave 
an interesting review of his trip as one of the 
Canadian commissioners to negotiate a treaty 
with the Indians of the Patricia District at 
Trout Lake. The commissioners took a 2500 
miles airplane trip to reach 


Carlisle, Water- 





A meeting of the Eastern Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which had orig- 
inally been arranged for Oct. 24, has been post- 
poned until Nov. 21. It was found inadvisable 
to hold the meeting on the earlier date, on 
account of the hunting season and the ap- 
proaching Ontario election. 
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[ LUMBER CLUBS 


Many Small Mills Closed 


Sureverort, La., Oct. 19—The Lumbermen’s 
Club held its first session following the summer 
yacation at the Washington Hotel on Oct. 15. 
President Hudson Bolinger stated that there 
would be no set speeches, but rather a round- 
table discussion of conditions, 

W. F. Collie introduced a guest, Dr. Gerald 
L. K. Smith, pastor of the Kingshighway 
Christian church. He was raised, he said, as 
a boy in the Wisconsin timber country, and re- 
gretted the heavy taxation that enforced strip- 
ping timber lands. He hoped that there would 
he some way found so that timber could be 
treated as a crop, atid taxed when gathered. 

A discussion was started by President Bol- 
inger relative to the lumbermen’s number of 
the Shreveport magazine, published by the 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, and several 
members were assigned to furnish articles for it. 

Some of the smaller mills are being closed 
down, according to President Bolinger, as 
prices are too low for them to continue cut- 
ting, and he believed there would be general 
curtailment unless prices improved. 

The club discussed a recent statement of a 
speaker here, that Shreveport was overbuilt. 
The suggestion was made that if the concerns 
interested in building would take a hundred or 
more of the cheaper houses, some of which 
afte growing old and unattractive, and thor- 
oughly modernize them, they could be readily 
disposed of, because there is a real scarcity of 
good, moderately priced homes. 


Lectures in Extension Course 


CotumsBus, Onto, Oct. 22.—The extension 
course in lumber education, sponsored by the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus was to hold 
its. first session Oct. 25 with Joseph P. Quin- 
lan, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Washington, D. C., the chiet 
speaker, his topic being “Wood Sash and 
Frames vs. Metal Sash and Frames.” 

The lecture Nov. 1 will be given by Leyor 
Kern, technical secretary of the structural di- 
vision of the American Institute of Architects, 
who will discuss the subject “Dry Lumber vs. 
Green Lumber for Structural Purposes.” Mr. 
Kern is a well known authority. 

Eight new members were received by the 
club at the last meeting. They are: William 
D. Martin, W. H. Jones, J. C. Young, W. H. 
Gobey, H. H. Schaberg, L. J. Shawman, Fred 
C. Bishop, Centerburg and C. J. Murray, West 
Jefferson. The last two are retailers and are 
affiliated as non-resident members. The total 
membership is now 165 according to the an- 
nouncement of W. E. Morgan, president. 
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Club Members Chased to Basement 


_ Wavukesna, Wis., Oct. 21.—A record break- 
ing attendance of seventy-two were present at 
a dinner. meeting of the Southeastern Wiscon- 
sin Lumbermen’s Club, at which modernizing 
was one of the feature topics and brought 
about the visit by invitation of twenty-two car- 
penters. R. A. Sleeper, of Home Modernizing 
Bureau headquarters in Chicago, took charge 
of that portion of the program. Don Critch- 
field appeared in behalf of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and gave his usual 
talk regarding West Coast lumber, illustrated 
with charts and lantern slides. The big Doug- 
las fir log home on wheels of E. A. Wade had 
previously excited considerable attention on the 
streets of Waukesha. 

An amusing situation developed as soon as 
the guests had been seated at the dinner table. 
The manager of the hotel had evidently sup- 
posed that the club had merely intended to pass 
the evening by partaking of the meal and that 
oratory was not on the schedule because he 
had divided the dining room with a curtain on 
one side of which the lumbermen’s tables were 


placed while some sorority gathering occupied 
the rest of the room. The co-eds had brought 


a jazz band along and when the band was © 


through playing exhibited loquacity unusual 
even for co-eds. It became necessary as a 
consequence to adjourn the meeting to the 
basement of the hotel in order that the mes- 
sages of Messrs. Critchfield, Sleeper and Secre- 
tary Don S. Montgomery, of the State asso- 
ciation, might be heard. 





Use of keadey to Build Airplanes 


CoLtorapo Spwncs. Coro.. Oct. 21.—The 
Alexander Industries (Inc.), of this city, maker 
of the Eaglerock airplane, expects to have 
manufactured 1,000 planes before the year is 
ended. In those planes will be much lumber, 
for the airplane factory, one of the largest in 
the world, uses many wood parts. 

Each wing of the standard Eaglerock plane 
contains 600 wood parts, all glued and nailed. 
In the woodworking department there is a rack 
for the storage of small parts which is 20 feet 
long and 6 feet high, with a slight backward 
slope. There are thirty-four vertical compart- 
ments in this rack, for various small wood 
parts, after they have been machined. These 
are of different sizes, according to the space 
needed by each part. A section of wood, above 
each compartment. contains a written description 
of the part contained therein, such as, “Hard- 
wood outside block right hand front spar, upper 
wing.” A multitude of these small parts are 
used in airplane construction, many of them 
being of 3-ply wood, great stacks of which may 
be seen in one section of the woodworking 
department. 

The smaller parts, made of .this plywood, are 
kept in barrels close to the benches of the 
workers who use them. Still other larger 
wooden parts are kept in portable racks, which 
may be moved about, but are usually located 
where they are easy of access. 

Gussets and other small wood parts in the 
wings are of Haskelite plywood. Music wire 
is used for internal drag wires. Spars are of 
two sections of spruce, tested at 20,000 pounds 
per square foot. The glue joint prevents 
weather cracks from going through. Five- 
spad trusses in the upper wing increase its. 
strength. 

The spars through the wings of the Eagle- 
rock planes are made of two parts, glued to- 
gether in a press with 25 tons pressure to the 
16 feet of length. There are 22 pieces in each 
rig, 6% ounces, of the wings. All wood parts 
must be worked down close to the 64th. In 
fabricating the wings the ribs are set up ina 
“jig” and the spars slipped through. Struts 
are bolted in and all wood parts are glued 
together. The “leading edge” is run through 
a molding machine, and then run through a slot 
in the edge of the wing, like the spars are 
through the middle. Floors and the instrument 
boards are of wood, as is the stream lining 
about the main wing struts and the landing gear 
struts, the center of which is steel tubing. The 
wood stream lining is wrapped in a cotton 
“sock,” before painting. The “turtle back” or 
rounded top of the fuselage is also made of 
wood, fabricated in a “jig” specially made for 
the purpose. 

Special jigs, mounted on pivots, are used for 
gluing together the long parts of the ribs and 
false noses, one of which goes between each of 
the ribs. The top edge of these parts is made 
on one side of the jig, which is then turned over 
to make the other part. A glue gun hangs 
handy on two pegs at one end of the jig frame, 
while nuts and bolts are also placed on metal 
pins, where they are easily accessible. Two 
wood pins, inserted in holes in the end of the 
jigs, hold them firmly in place when being used. 
Airlerons are built in the wood shop. 

Several girls are employed in making the 
wing ribs which weigh only a few ounces, but 
sustain a weight of 350 pounds. The tiny 
gussets and other parts of these ribs are nailed 
in with tiny nails, then glued. The nails are so 
small that they must be picked up with a pair 
of pliers. 


Only the Red Heartwood 
Contains the Oil of Cedar 


Tennessee red cedar gives off 
an aroma very pleasant to you 
. and suffocating to the 
moth. The aroma comes from 
the natural oil of cedar found 
only in the red heart of the 
log. The white wood is value- 
less. 

Admittedly, then the more 
red heart, the better the closet 
lining. 

Supercedar is guaranteed 90 
per cent of more red _ heart- 
wood, scientifically cured to re- 
tain 100 per cent of the valu- 
able oil. It is accurately manu- 
factured with the tongue-and- 
groove sides and ends. 

These points are advertised 
in leading magazines such as 
Saturday Evening Post, Good 
7 nga House and Gar- 


- Every home needs a Supercedar 
closet and every woman wants 
one. And every time one is built 
the sale consists of (a) Supercedar 
Closet. Lining. (b) studding. (c) 
siding. (d) door. (e) hardware, 
quarter-round, etc. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for minature sample box 
free with circular and price. 
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7, WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER | 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 
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Dependable Wire 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. - That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 
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CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BVILOING 


Tycos 


Direct-Set 


Recording 
Regulator 


EMPERATURE and hu- 
midity affect your prof- 
its. Kilns cannot give good 
results unless these two fac- 
tors in their operation are 
properly controlled. 


No mechanical device has yet been de- 
vised to automatically dry lumber. It 
remains for the kiln operator to furnish 
the “brains” to lay out proper drying 
schedules. Regardless of his intentions, 
however, he cannot accurately maintain 
ideal drying conditions by manually op- 
erating hand valves. 

Eliminate the costly practice of “fussing 
with hand valves.” Install TYCOS 
Direct-Set Recording Regulators and get 
the advantage of your operator’s hand on 
the steam valves every minute of the day 
and night. This instrument can do it 
with more accuracy and dependability 
because it acts to compensate for changes 
in temperature and humidity even before 
the senses can detect them. 

Make your kilns a better investment. 
Other mills are receiving dividends from 
their TYCOS Direct-Set Recording 
Regulators. Let us show you how we 
can help you. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 

MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

TORONTO 


SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 




















431 South Dearborn St., 


WANTED TO BUY 


Several cars second-hand 


two-inch lumber, twelve, four- 
teen and sixteen foot lengths. 


Stock must be in good con- 


dition. 


“E. 65” c/o American Lumberman, 
Chicago, Ill. 











THE LAWRIE LABORATORIES 


CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Completely equipped laboratories 

specializing in problems of research 

and process development for the 
wood industry. 


MADISON AND CLEVELAND STREETS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Radisson Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








HEADQUARTERS 
for LUMBERMEN 




















Southern News Items 


To Season Furniture Woods 


Lenoir, N. C., Oct. 21.—For the purpose of 
seasoning hardwoods used in furniture manu- 
facture, the Hibriten Furniture Co., of this 
city, is installing a dry kiln that will include 
many new and improved features that will be 
of particular interest to other manufacturers. 
A patented exhaust fan system is installed in 
the green end of the progressively operated 
kiln, exhausting the saturated air at the point 
where temperature is at the lowest and hu- 
midity the highest, at the same time creating 
a positive air movement through the loads of 
lumber from the dry end toward the green end. 
The principle of this kiln is based on a high 
absorption capacity of large volumes of air, 
the greater the speed the larger the volume of 
air passing over a given surface. A constant 
flow of air passing over the surface of the 
boards in the load removes. the moisture as 
fast as it appears. This prevents discoloring 
and keeps the surface of the boards slightly 
drier than the interior. By reason of the low 
temperature drying there is very little degrade 
of material in the kiln. 

The patented exhaust fan system is a de- 
velopment of Moore engineers and this installa- 
tion is being made by the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and North Port- 
land, Ore. iene 


To Try Out Roofing Plan 


LAKELAND, FLa., Oct. 21.—Lakeland has been 
selected as one of three places in Florida in 
which to try out a financing plan for roofing 
jobs on residences and buildings generally. The 
only other one decided upon so far is Pensacola, 
but a third will be selected on the east coast. 

Under the arrangement an owner may have 
his place fitted with a new roof of the product 
of one of the most widely known manufac- 
turers of the country and carry the payments 
on a regular finance plan over as long as a 
year. This will include the finished job. If 
the people seem to like it, the idea is expected 
to become generally adopted. 

The local dealer in Lakeland is the Lakeland 
Manufacturing Co. In anticipation of the in- 
creased business along this and other lines the 
company has made a great many improvements 
in its plant. The buildings have been painted 
and the walls made into show places for the 
many lines carried. 
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An Improved Gang Edger 


MeripIANn, Miss., Oct. 21.—After an experi- 
ence of fifty years with edgers, J. H. Miner, 
of this city, in the last seven years has per- 
fected an edger to handle small logs, with quick 
shift and change of saws so handy that for 
tractor mills-the man behind the saw feeds the 
edger also. 

Every board, even a strip, goes straight, with 
no saw trouble. The machine is so light run- 
ning, power consumption is small. . For tractor 
mills, Simonds 2% or F saws are furnished. 
For planing mills and lumber yards using saws 
as thin as 13-gage, 14-inch solid Simonds saws 
are supplied. There is no bridge tree and the 
saws may be changed in three minutes with no 
disturbance of the bearings, which run in oil. 
This edger may be placed on the yard and 
driven from the rear wheel of a truck with a 
4-inch belt, consuming about five horsepower. 
Here culls may be edged and trimmed, thus 
raising the grade. J. B. Usher, who operates 
one of these edgers in his planing mill at 
Meridian, says it is better than a rip saw table 
which costs twice as much. 

This edger developed by Mr. Miner is 
peculiarly appropriate for small operations in 
this day of saving and conservation. It will 
save all but the bark, re-edging strips as small 
as one inch the same as a rip table. It will 
take four inches in thickness, 14%4 inches wide, 
and a 26-inch board will pass between the 


a 


standards. It is perfectly balanced for hj 
speed and cuts dry lumber clean without break. 
ing off the under edges. There are supports 
close to the cut and there can be no grabbing 
or splintering, objections to the conventiona} 
edger that many planing mill men have dis. 
covered. The No. 2 edger for planers, com. 
plete with saws, side rail and all improvements 
is sold for $195 net. The edger is built for 
mills up to 25,000 feet daily capacity, with three 
saws. Mr. Miner advises that these edgers wil] 
be shipped on approval to responsible parties and 
the freight refunded if the machines are not 
entirely satisfactory. Patents are being issued 
to Mr. Miner, and this is without question the 
only edger that will edge every board from a 
strip to a 4x6 straight. 

The manufacture of small logs is a problem 
at all mills, and especially to the operators of 
tractor mills who edge on the carriage and thus 
find it difficult to make a dollar. By turning 















Pan skidding with a “Caterpillar” tractor on 
the operations of the J. Neils Lumber Co., 
Klickitat, Wash., 2800 board feet in this haul 





but once and sawing the log alive, twice the 
number can be handled. Through the use of 
this Miner equipment some mills have doubled 
their output at a cost of only a few additional 
gallons of gas. 


Hymeneal 


FASSNACHT-BRAECKLY. Announcement 
is made of the marriage of Miss Lee . 
Braeckly, daughter of the late Rev. and Mrs. 
William G. Braeckly, of Louisville, Ky., to 
Walter O. Fassnacht, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher Fassnacht, of South Bend, Ind. 
The wedding took place on Oct. 16 at the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church in South 
Bend, the service being read by Dr. Albert 
Ellesorth Monger, pastor of the church. After 
the ceremony a wedding breakfast was 
served at the Hotel Elkhart. The young 
couple are spending two weeks motoring in 
the East. Mr. Fassnacht’s father is vice- 
president of the Indiana Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., of South Bend. The bride has 
served for several years as secretary of the 
First Methodist Church. 


A NEW air mail poundage record of 593,254 
was set in June. The amount carried exceeded 
the May total by 5,783 pounds, the postoffice 
department announces. The daily mileage was 
increased from 36,334 to 38,689 in June. 
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SALES HELP 


[NO. 13 OF A SERIES] 


The Madera Sugar Pine Company has always rec- 
ognized in the manufacture and the distribution of 
its product, two separate and equally important 
phases of lumbering. It has ever been its object to 
handle each of them in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner possible. 

It has recognized that there is an inevitable selling 
expense which cannot 
be eliminated, and it is 
convinced that whole- 
sale and commission 
dealers who specialize 
in distribution are per- 
forming this function 
in a much more sat- 
isfactory manner than 
manufacturers who are 
undertaking it. It is its 
feeling that it has been 
particularly fortunate 
in its selection of dis- 
tributors, and it is its 
most earnest desire to 
assist them in every 
way possible. 

A very superior tract 
of timber was years ago 
blocked out for this op- 
eration, and the organ- 
ization has ever striven 
to produce from it a 
well manufactured lum- 
ber of the highest grade 
and most suitable sizes. 
Infinite care has also 
always been exercised 
in the curing, grading, 
and shipping of the 
product, as, without 
this sort of support, the 
successful distribution 





Its advertising program, which is quite an exten- 
sive one, has for its sole object the promotion of the 
use of Madera Sugar Pine, and all inquiries which 
develop are promptly referred to the dealers in the 
section in which they originate. 

In order to be of further assistance to those who 
sell its lumber, the Madera Sugar Pine Company 
regularly includes with 
its stock offerings, for 
the use of salesmen, re- 
prints of such of its ad- 
vertising copy as it is 
felt contain good sales 
points. Moreover, it is 
writing and mailing to 
the members of such 
sales. organizations as 
desire them, a series of 
Educational Letters, 
dealing’ with various 
phases of its operation. 


Recognizing that, as 
at all other mills, a con- 
dition of low stock in 
certain grades and 
sizes is at times in: 
evitable, the Madera 
Sugar Pine Company 
has supplemented its 
lumber service by the 
establishment of a 
“buying department.” 
In charge of this 
branch of its business, 
is a man of wide ac- 
quaintance and lum- 
bering experience, East 
and West, and it earn- 
estly hopes to prove 








of any commodity is 
not possible. 

The Madera Sugar 
Pine Company neither 
solicits business direct, 
nor attempts any re- 
manufacture of its 
product. Customers are thus assured a uniform run 
of grades and dealers given full protection in terri- 
torial assignments. It, therefore, in no way com- 
petes either with its distributors or its consumers; 
its policy being to sell lumber in the plank, and 
entirely through wholesale and commission dealers. 


A very superior tract of timber was years ago blocked 

out for this operation, and the organization has ever 

striven to produce from it a well manufactured lumber 
of the highest grade and most suitable sizes. 


itself the most depend- 

able source of lumber 

supply on the Pacific 
Oast. 


Madera has long 
been known to the 
trade as the source of 
the best Sugar Pine and most satisfactory ship- 
ping service, but it takes pleasure in announcing 
that intermingled in the forest with it are also 
fine quality Pondosa Pine, White Fir, and In- 
cense Cedar, all of which are also available to its 
trade. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, 
this series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, 
Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
in the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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Old 
Reliable 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 
Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 
Perkins Building, 













Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 





Manufacturers of Wisconsin 
WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 


Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 


“EXTRA STANDARD” 











Lumber 
Dressed 





JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Good, Well Assorted Stock 


DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 


Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Colting, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 
HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
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Meet Parson Jones 


[An Interview by L. R. Putman] 


Some fellows have the faculty for getting 
publicity while of others we hear very little. 
There’s one character in the lumber business 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN felt should be 
better known and the editor asked me to tell 
its readers about him. 

While I’ve got a vivid imagination, the sub- 
ject of this sketch seemed to me better able 
to tell the story himself, so I thought I would 
go right to headquarters. I knew Jones before 
a lot of fellows who see this piece were out 
of high school; but I wouldn’t risk my memory. 

Some folks say Parson Jones dug the Missis- 
sippi River. Others say while the river was 
being dug, Jones was helping Paul Bunyan 
plant, the longleaf forests in the South. Both 
are good jobs, but the Parson is too modest 
to admit having a hand in either. One thing 
he did admit, so far as he’s concerned; he’s 
been in the South always. That is, he was 
born in the South and has lived there ever 
since. 

The exact place of his birth has been dis- 
puted. The Parson says both Mississippi and 
Alabama claim him as a native. I checked this 
up and found that the Alabamans claim he was 
born in Mississippi. The Mississippians said 
they had stood for a lot of blunders but in- 
sisted that every State would have to acknowl- 
edge its own mistakes. I finally got Jones to 
admit that he first saw the light in Georgia. 
As to the exact date of his birth, the Parson 
blushed, wiggled his toe in the dust and I 
didn’t make him tell. 

His folks named him James Edgar, but 
they’re the only ones who called him that. 
Back in the days when yellow pine was all 
sold log run with the culls out, they calléd 
him Jimmy. After Mr. Stillwell wrote the first 
yellow pine grade rules in 1875 the foreman of 
the sawmill, where Jimmy started off-bearing 
behind the planer, referred to young Jones as 
J. E. This was in 1893 at Bolling, Ala. 

I don’t know why, where, or when Jim 
acquired the title of Parson. It seems to fit 
him as you will note from his picture. A 
Parson is supposed to know his rules and guide 
his flock. If that fits a sky pilot to be called 
Parson, then in the lumber world Jones has 
won his title. He certainly knows yellow pine 
rules and his crowd always follows him. You 
see he’s the chief inspector for the Southern 
Pine Association. His word on the applica- 
tion of a southern pine rule to a stick of the 
Supreme Structural Wood of the World, is 
just as final as that of big Bill Taft when 
he construes a national law. It’s all there is, 
there isn’t any more. 

But Jones is never offensive with his author- 
ity. In fact, he’s a real diplomat. When the 
Parson finally rules on a disputed grade of 
southern pine, everybody feels that justice has 
been handed out and there is no further argu- 
ment. Maybe Jones inherited this affable trait 
from his dad, who came from the good old 
farmer stock of Georgia and his neighbors sent 
him to the State legislature for a term. 

Yes, the Parson got his first knowledge of 
southern pine grades in the planing mill at 
Bolling, Ala., in ’93. They had six machines, 
but no trimmer saw, so Jimmy had to do the 
trimming with a hand saw. A rather intimate 
contact with every board. 

Later on Jim drifted into Atlanta and kept 
books in a grocery store for a couple of years, 
but there he missed the hum of the saw and 
the smell of the sawdust. He got back into 
the lumber business in Georgia and for six 
years was a shipping clerk at a sawmill. Here 
he attracted the attention of Chief Inspector 
T. J. Warren, of the old Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Those were the days 
of the then famous George K. Smith, secre- 
tary-manager of that association, which had 
its headquarters in St. Louis. Jones joined 


the inspection staff in 1906 and remained on it 

until the association was dissolved. For a while 

mg he bought lumber for the Ozan Lumber 
0. 


On April 1, 1915, the Parson joined the in. 
spection staff of the newly formed Southern 
Pine Association and on May 22 Secretary- 
Manager J. E. Rhodes made him chief jy. 
spector, which position he has continued to hold 
till this good day. There is no telling how 
many inspectors Jones has trained and put on 
the road. More than twenty of these are stil] 
on the staff, while many others are filling re. 
sponsible positions with lumber concerns. Jones 
makes no personal inspections except where the 
decision of one of his men has been questioned. 
Then he goes out and makes the final inspec. 
tion. During all these years Jones and his 
men have been so fair and efficient that their 
opinions are respected wherever southern pine 
is bought, sold, or used. Jones himself has 
inspected lumber in Canada and Cuba and in 
all the southern pine consuming States between. 


In a conference where grades are discussed 
the Parson knows his stuff and is a good 
debater. Whenever a change in southern pine 
grade rules is contemplated, the users of that 
grade are called in and 
are given a voice in the 
final specifications. 

The Parson attended 
all of the conferences 
held by the lumber 
standardization commit- 
tees. He had a voice in 





J. E. JONES, 
New Orleans, La.; 


Chief Inspector, South- 
ern Pine Association 





all of the revised speci- 
fications. He made up 
the invincible trio of 
Sheppard, Murray and 
Jones. But about these 
two first named gentle- 
men we will have more 
to say later. 

Whenever a revision or change in grade rules 
is made Chief Inspector Jones must get the idea 
across to his staff of twenty-one men who in 
turn teach it to the mill graders of S. P. A. 
subscribers. Right now the Parson and his staff 
are seeing to it that all southern pine grades 
have the proper moisture content. 


The success of the famous St. Louis grade- 
marking campaign depends greatly on the in- 
spectors assigned to that activity. In fact, the 
inspection department is one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. Every foot of southern pine lumber pro- 
duced is made with reference to Southern Pine 
Association grades. No southern pine lumber 
is officially grade-marked which does ‘not have 
the policing of the S. P. A. inspection force. 
These inspectors will pass on lumber at the 
sawmill, on railroad, loading dock, alongside 
ships for export, in retail lumber yards, in rail- 
road car plants, industrial plants or on the job 
in construction work. It’s a great system and 
Parson Jones has played a most important 
part in its success. 

The Parson has a fine family consisting of 
Mrs. Jones, five daughters and J. E., junior. 
He seems a little partial to James Edgar, Jr. 
Maybe that’s natural because he’s the latest edi- 
tion and some say he looks like his dad. So 
far as I can learn the Parson never took any 
beauty show prizes but when it comes to sizing 
up a yellow pine board, the Parson’s a wise 
guy. I’m glad to have you meet him. 
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The Best Investment 


I’ve earned a bit, and saved a bit, 
And put a bit in this and that, 
And made a bit, and lost a bit, 
Yes, had the lean and had the fat ; 
I've thought a bit, and learned a bit, 
And learned, however dollars roam, 
That, if you want to make a bit, 
The safest place of all is home. 


I've seen a bit, yes, men a bit, 
And know a bit about the race: 
They live, the ones who have a bit, 
In their own house on their own place. 
They save a bit, and pay a bit 
U pon a lot, a bit of loam, 
And they’re the ones I lend a bit, 
The fellows’ paying for a home. 


I’ve thought a bit, and quite a bit, 
And made a bit by lending out: 
The safest place to make a bit, 
I find, is somewhere near about. 
I’ve lost a bit, but not a bit 
Invested here, not sent to roam; 
So now I lend it, ev’ry bit, 
To help some neighbor build a home. 


Between Trains 


Swampscott, Mass.—In Massachusetts they 
call them co-operative banks, but a building 
and loan association by any other name is just 
as valuable to the community. At the annual 
convention of the Massachusetts Co-operative 
Bank League recently the governor of the com- 
monwealth, Frank G. Allen, revealed the fact 
that he is a director in one of these associations, 
and told an interesting story. 

A man came to him one time and told him 
that the house in which he had lived for eleven 
years was for sale, and he was afraid whoever 
bought it would move in and he would have 
to move out. “Why don’t you buy it your- 
self?” asked the governor. “Yeah,” said the 
man, “with what?” The governor explained 
the workings of the co-operative banks. 

The man came back the other day. The 
house is now his, bought with monthly pay- 
ments only a little larger than his rent used 
to be. But the thing the man marveled over and 
talked about was not the fact that he now 
owned property but that he lived in a house 
that no one could make him move out of. 

Though Bobby Burns never achieved it him- 
self, he said a great thing when he told of “the 
glorious privilege of being independent.” Next 
to that is the joy of helping a man to reach 
independence. 


East Tawas, Micu.—The consumer al- 
ways wonders where all the pins come from, 
and the manufacturer always marvels where 
all the pins go to. Every day several carloads 
of fish pass through here on the D&M. The 
fisherman marvels at the public’s ability to con- 
sume fish, and the public at the fisherman’s 
ability to provide them. Commercial fishing 
has seen something of a slump the last few 
years, but Lake Huron is holding up well. 
We know a very celebrated “fish place” on 
Lake Michigan, right in sight of the bounding 
billows of that lake, whose fish is all shipped 
in from Lake Erie, which, by the way, may 
have obtained them from Huron. 

And so it goes, with fish, lumber, and all of 
the commodities. The supply will always seek 
out the demand, and the demand will always 
draw the supply. It doesn’t seem so long ago 
that a brother of ours mailed us a yellow pine 
shingle from Georgia. It was quite a joke, 
mailing a yellow pine shingle to a white pine 
State like Michigan. But yellow pine is no 
curiosity in the old town now. , 

We came back to East Tawas, and the 
Kanotin Club, after an absence of seven years, 
and it hardly seemed we had. been away. Peo- 





ple in East Tawas have a way of getting a tre- 
mendous amount of fun out of life. We don’t 
know any place where the fellows of the town 
enjoy ‘each other as much as: they do here. 
And we are willing to gamble that there are 
no little jealousies among the women. . Yes, 
sir, East Tawas is a remarkable town. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Chicago white-wings have struck. We 


thought they never grew weary? 

Now they say our real leisure class is our 
college students; we knew it wasn’t Dad. 

Chicago subway engineers want to build loop 
bores, as though the loop hadn’t enough. 

But whoever thinks a college student has an 
easy time of it never has been to college. 

It costs $56 to join the Chicago garbage col- 
lectors’ union. But a man must have his club. 

The church is not a Rotary club, says Bishop 
Johnson, of Colorado, and we wonder which he 
is knocking. 

County police are going to arrest nature 


lovers who break branches off trees to get the 


autumn leaves. 


They are going to try to curb lobbyists, but, 
asks the auto owner, where are they going to 
find any curb? 


We can’t just remember if the purpose of 
this last election was relief for the farmer or 
for Dolly Gann. 


The German government has bought a movie 
company. Why can’t we get rid of them some 
such way as that? 


Looks like the wedding of Princess Marie- 
Jose, of Belgium, and Prince Humbert, of 
Italy, would be a riot. 


And about the funniest and saddest thing in 
the world is a lover of God’s great outdoors 
who carries a gun with him. 


Bayard Clinch, of Chicago, was married in 
New York the other day. Wonder if this is 
the clinch we have seen in the movies? 


The pragmatic approach to philosophical and 
social problems is said to be a trait peculiar to 
America. Maybe that’s what’s the matter with 
our golf, 


We know a girl so dumb that when she 
read that President Hoover and Premier Mac- 
Donald had been exchanging views she thought 
that meant that they had been sending each 
other souvenir postal cards. 


Give Us This Day 


They own a brand new nice sedan, 
Except for 85 percent, 
Their home is at a certain flat, 
Because, of course, they only rent, 
They have, you know, a radio, 
It only cost so much a week, 
They own a new victrola, too, 
That is, they own it so to speak. 


The rent is worst, that comes the first, 
Whatever happens, must be met, 

Then something, too, is shortly due 
Upon the new receiving set. 

Then comes the car, the payments are 
A lien on the car, of course, 

Then things come thick, the rug, the vic, 
While father labors like a horse. 


“Give us this day,” they used to pray 
In other times, “our daily bread.” 
And still they plead, but now they need 
The payment on the stove instead. 
Now on their knees they ask Him please 
To send them just two-fifty, Lord, 
To meet at dawn the payment on 
Some luxury they can’t afford. 







































































FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM and MOULDINGS— H 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING 


Poplar 


An Economy of 
Interest to | 


Shrewd Dealers ? 


All of the above items in one car 
means a substantial saving to a } 
lumber dealer over the course of a { 
year. There’s an actual saving in 
buying all of these items together. 
There’s a saving in freight. 


By ordering all of these items in 
small amounts mixed in one car you 
can materially reduce your stock 
investment and increase your turn- 
over and profits. 


Meadow River stock is all pro- 
duced from famous West Virginia 
timber—the cream of the timber in i 
the Appalachians. All Meadow ) 
River stock is carefully handled and 
loaded. 


It will be a pleasure to quote 
you on mi cars or L.C.L. | 


The Meadow River Lumber Co. 


RAINELLE, W. VA. 


MEADOW 
RIVER 
BRAND 
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SOUTHERN 
4 \AD YellowPine 


BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 








We season lumber 
to the moisture 
content you re- 

; quire. 


We have modern facilities 
for Kiln Drying, Resawing 
and Dressing Lumber. 
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Order What You Need 
from Specialists in 


YELLOW PINE and 
HARDWOODS ; 


Lumber, Timbers, A 
Ties, Piling 


WHITE PINE, FIR 


We are also Headquarters for 
Creosoted Products. 
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Beaumont Lumber Co. 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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DAVENPORT 
HOTEL Headquarters for 


Lumb 
Spokane, mbermen of 


the Northwest 
U. s. A. 
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Reasonable Rates 
Informal 
Numerous Dining 


Rooms, including 
Coffee Shop 





Circulating Ice Water 
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Ventilation 
































Hardwoods 


Auto Buying Off; Other Users Active 


MeEMPHIs, TENN., Oct. 21.—There has been 
a noticeable slump in orders for southern hard- 
woods during the last week, because automo- 
bile manufacturers are entirely out of the 
market. Many body plants have been ¢élosed 
down temporarily. Only those hardwood man- 
ufacturers who are big sellers to the automo- 
bile trade are feeling the present slump. Au- 
tomobile buyers do not have large stocks of 
lumber. 

There continues a heavy demand from fur- 
niture and radio cabinet manufacturers for sap 
gum, and dry gum is exceptionally hard to 
find. Users are buying hackberry and other 
woods for use in furniture, at better prices 
than these species have been bringing for many 
months. The demand for oak has shown con- 
siderable improvement, and the price has stif- 
fened considerably during the last few days. 
There was a tendency toward lower prices for 
oak, but the re-entry of the flooring manufac- 
turers into- the market stiffened quotations, 
which are inclined to advance on flooring stock. 
Flooring people are beginning to buy not only 
for present but for future delivery. The box 
and crate manufacturers are buying low grades. 
There is a fair demand from sash and door 
and from inferior trim plants. 

The brightest spot in the market is export 
buying. There has been a nice volume of busi- 
ness from abroad, at fair prices. Prices being 
obtained from the Continent have been ex- 
ceptionally good, and demand has shown con- 
siderable improvement of late. There is also 
a heavy demand from the United Kingdom, 
some nice orders having been placed during 
the last few weeks. The extension through 
1930 of the ocean rates from Gulf to United 
Kingdom ports, and through June to Conti- 
nental ports, has resulted in new offers being 
made, many of which have been accepted. 
Overseas shipments are better than for many 
weeks, 

Production of hardwoods has been exceed- 
ingly heavy during the last few weeks, run- 
ning approximately 100 percent of normal. It 
is thought that production will begin to slacken 
to some extent, partly because the mills will 
voluntarily curtail, and partly ‘because the 
rainy season will effect a reduction in logging. 
Plenty of logs are available at fair prices. 


Reviews Foreign Conditions 


BaALTIMoRE, Mp., Oct. 19—Harvey M. Dick- 
son, secretary of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, in discussing conditions in the 
foreign markets, said: 

Hardwood market conditions in the United 
Kingdom do not look as promising as they did 
a month ago. Buyers are not placing any 
considerable volume of orders, though it is 
reported that one or two fair-sized orders 
have been accepted lately. The call for lumber 
is less urgent than it was three weeks ago. 
Prices remain unchanged. The American ex- 
porters who are booking a few orders are 
those whose well established grades meet with 
favor. Some exporters have made consign- 
ment shipments, and these exert a bad effect 
upon the market, tending to reduce firm order 
business. Stocks in the United Kingdom 
especially are quite ample to meet all present 
requirements, though the amount of lumber 
in store has been slowly decreasing for sev- 
eral months. Indications are that no unusual 
demand for American hardwoods will develop 
during the next few months, but will remain 
about the same as it is at present. 

London reports that the demand there is 
chiefly for oak from the South. Northern 
hardwoods are suffering from the circum- 
stance that southern oak of prime quality is 
being sold at about the same prices as north- 
ern oak in the grade of No. 1 common and 
selects. Southern tough ash has been shipped 


Being Bought O1 


in excess of the demand, so there has been a 
slight decrease in the price. Liverpool at- 
tributes the lack of demand for hardwoods 
to the increased use of plywoods. Glasgow 
reports a better demand for the higher grades 
of plain oak and also for prime coffin oak, 
The demand for poplar is light. There is algo 
some inquiry for panel cottonwood and tupelo 
gum, but the call is not great. The smaller 
ports in the United Kingdom report only a 
fair demand for hardwoods, 

Oak in both logs and lumber is being im- 
ported to a considerable extent from European 
sources into the United Kingdom, but America 
is leading all of the Old World countries in 
the volume of oak sent to the British Isles, 


Demand Spreads to Most Species 


Evxins, W. Va., Oct. 21.—Sales of nearly all 
grades and kinds of West Virginia hardwood 
are picking up. Recently the demand has been 
confined to maple, basswood, beech and birch, 
but inquiries have become more numerous for 
other woods, and sales are increasing to some 
extent, though chestnut is lagging. Prices re- 
main unchanged, supplies being fully equal to 
demand. Some of the specialties, such as ties 
and poles, are also in better movement. 

The Griffith Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. 
Va., which recently leased from the Panther 
Lumber Co. for ten years a 11,000-acre tract of 
hardwood on the tributaries of the Tug River, 
began logging operations Oct. 14. Luther O, 
Griffith, president, announces that an 8-foot 
band sawmill is being installed, and that con- 
struction of dry kilns and a planing mill is to 
start immediately. Annual production will be 
approximately 10,000,000 feet. The shipping 
point will be Panther. The Griffith company 
recently completed work on a large tract at 
Trace, W. Va. 


Many Industries in Market 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—A good seasonal 
volume of orders is being booked from hard- 
wood buyers in a wide range of consuming in- 
dustries. Demand from the automobile industry 
is not active, but it is as good as it is reason- 
able to expect at this time of year. Current 
business with furniture manufacturers con- 
tinues to be quite as satisfactory as recently 
reported, and demand from those who also 
make radio cabinets is particularly encouraging. 
Exporters speak of awakening demand from 
Europe. | 

Request for flooring is disappointing. Stock 
from the large mills is firm at recent advances, 
but some small producers are making substan- 
tial concessions. First grade plain white oak 
flooring is $90@94.50, second grade, $82@84.50, 
and third grade $66@68. First grade maple 
flooring from Canada is $96.50@97, and Mich- 
igan stock is $98.50. First grade birch flooring 
ranges from $85 for Canadian to’$88 for Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin makes. 


Demand for Small Lots Is Good 


LouisviLLe, Ky., Oct. 21.— Although not 
many large orders are being placed for hard- 
woods, there is a good scattered demand for 
small lots, and low grades are moving quite 
well. Veneers and plywoods continue to sell 
well. All gum items remain active, while there 
is scattered demand for wormy oak, cotton- 
wood, low grade poplar, sycamore, maple, and 
a fair business in top grades of walnut. De- 
mand for thick elm and magnolia show little 
if any improvement, but inch has sold a shade 
better. Such maple as has been selling, hard 
or soft, has been principally inch. Low grade 
oak remains draggy, while No. 1 common and 
FAS are far from active. The radio cabinet 
trade continues quite good, but talking machine 
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business is dull and piano manufacturers are 
doing little. Furniture business has been fair, 
and many plants have been quite busy with fall 
orders. 

Hardwood production has been active over 
a long period, but the rainy season is begin- 
ning. Kentucky is experiencing a soaking rain, 
the longest and heaviest since last spring. Rain 
is needed for river transportation. 

Prices as a whole have continued very firm, 
those of inch hardwoods, Louisville, being 
about as follows: Poplar, FAS southern, $85@ 
90; Appalachian, $95; saps and selects, $64@ 
70; No. 1, $48@53; No. 2 A, $36@40; No, 2 
B, $24@27. Walnut, FAS, $240@260; selects, 
$165@170; No. 1, $92@95; No. 2, $40. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $58; No. 1, $44@46; quartered 
sap, FAS, $61; No. 1, $46@48; plain red gum, 
FAS, $98; Neo. 1, $50; quartered red, FAS, 
$100; No. 1, $52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 and 
$32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. Southern red 
oak, $68, $52 and $42; white, $88, $53 and 
$43.. Appalachian plain red-oak, $85 and $55; 
plain white, $96 and $58; quartered white, $135 
and $75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

News was received over the week end of 
action of directors of the Harglwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, naming Louisville for the 
1930 convention, to be held in January or Feb- 
ruary. It has been some years since the organ- 
ization met in this city, where it had its birth, 
and where it later held two or more meetings. 


Sap Gum Is Strongest Item 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 21.—Sap gum con- 
tinues the strongest item:on the hardwood list. 
Red gum is in very little demand, for cabinet 
makers and others are turning to treated sap 
gum as a substitute for the higher priced wood. 
It is said that more than eight hundred furni- 
ture factories are turning out radio cabinets, 
most of which are being made of sap gum. 
Maple and magnolia stocks at the mills are 
heavy, as automobile manufacturers decreased 
production and stopped buying. Hardwood 
flooring is in good demand, and has advanced 
an average of $10 on account of regulated pro- 
duction during the last year. Poplar is in fair 
demand, and prices show no change. 


Some Items Sold Ahead 


Warren ArK., Oct. 21.—Although new busi- 
ness has not equaled production and shipments, 
yet demand for certain items has been so strong 
that stocks of them are covered by orders, and 
production of some items is sold ahead for 
several weeks. First and second grades of 
red, and first grade of white, oak flooring are 
sold ahead. Orders for sap gum trim have 
been fairly plentiful, and it has been strong in 
price. Red gum is also in good demand. Orders 
from furniture manufacturers have been more 


‘plentiful, so that planing mill and dimension 


plants are operating near capacity. Ideal log- 
ging conditions have enabled the large operators 
to accumulate some exceptionally fine hardwood 
logs from the river bottoms. Lack of demand 
for 4/4 oak is working a hardship on small 
operators, who are having trouble moving this 
item or securing anything like a satisfactory 
price. 

The new. hardwood flooring unit being in- 
stalled by the Crossett Lumber Co., at Crossett, 
Ark., will be ready for operation within the 
next week or ten days. Ample room is pro- 
vided for the installation of additional units as 
needed. Most of the space in planing mill No. 
2 will be utilized for turning out finished hard- 
wood items including oak flooring and trim, 
along with sap and red gum trim and some 
dimension stock. Several weeks ago sawmill 
No. 1 was converted into a hardwood mill so 
that production of Arkansas soft pine was re- 
duced 40 percent, and production of hardwood 


increased. The company has, however, a good 
stock of pine. The old hardwood mill is to be 
abandoned and hardwood production confined to 
the new mill. 


Appalachian Oak Sells Better 


PitrspurGH, Pa., Oct. 22.—There is a lit- 
tle better demand for inch common Appala- 
chian red oak, which had been moving rather 
slowly for a couple of years, but the improve- 
ment in prices is slight. The increased call 
comes from the furniture industry. Sap gum 
continues in good demand, being used largely 
by radio cabinet manufacturers. The require- 
ments of the automobile industry are still fall- 
ing off, as they have been for several months, 
and there is no indication of improvement. 


Demand Good; Logging Difficult 


Macon, Ga., Oct. 22.—October business is 
proving entirely satisfactory to those engaged 
in the hardwood industry in this section. The 
demand has been steady, and in greater volume 
than for several months—much better than for 
the corresponding month a year ago. However, 
lowland logging is still severely handicapped 
and sawmill operations have been slowed down, 
but most mills have a large enough supply of 
high class lumber to meet the demands of the 
trade for some time. The radio, furniture and 
automobile industries are the biggest buyers, 
and the prices paid are a little better, in some 
instances, than they have been. The market 
as a whole is holding firm. 


Demand S!ower; Outlook Fair 


CINCINNATI, On10, Oct. 22—Hardwood buy- 
ing here was hand-to-mouth last week, and 
prices are unchanged. It seemed that Appala- 
chian woods had a slight edge on southern 
and southwestern in the matter of inquiries and 
orders. Dry stocks continued rather scarce in 
a number of items, particularly thicker sizes 
suitable for automobile uses. Wholesalers think 
the outlook is good, and attribute the tempo- 
rary setback to tight money hampering resi- 
dential building and to shutting down of auto- 
motive factories. Furniture factory inquiry is 
improving, according to all accounts, and sales 
of sap gum, oak and poplar are showing a 
gradual increase. Flooring factory demand is 
poor. There is a good call for lumber from 
radio cabinet manufacturers. Various industries 
are increasing purchases of oak lumber. The 
export outlook is good, judging from inquiries 
for winter deliveries. Foreign sales are a little 
slow, however, and prices are only fairly sat- 
isfactory. 

Wholesalers say that October has been the 
slackest month in many years for pine, cypress 
and Pacific coast woods, especially in this 
territory. A number of pine mills which had 
branches in this district have closed their 
offices, and given back the territory to com- 
mission merchants. 


Buffalo Industries Are Active 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Industrial employ- 
ment in the Buffalo district, which includes 
several neighboring towns, is satisfactory. The 
airplane industry continues very active. Many 
industries report a marked scarcity of skilled 
mechanics, particularly in metal and machinery 
lines. The demand for help in outdoor activ- 
ities has greatly exceeded the supply. The 
residence-building tradesmen are fairly well 
employed, with favorable prospects for a con- 
tinuation of the situation. The iron and steel 
industry is operating on a favorable schedule. 

Charles E. Roesch, the Republican candidate 
for mayor, gave a talk to the members of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange at their meeting of 
Oct. 18. He said that he was not going to be 
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The Go-Getter Pup Sez— 






Troubles! 


Ir you’re having trouble keeping 
your stock investment down where 
it ought to be, why not look your 
troubles squarely in the eye and 
give Seidel quick local lot ship- 
ments a trial? ; 

You know small stocks and quick 
turnover is the modern principle in 
the retail lumber business. Some 
dealers have reduced their invest- 
ment as much as 35 percent—and 
we don’t need to tell you they in- 
creased their profits. 

Delivery of one board or a car- 
load by fast local freight with 600 
miles in 48 hours. 27 R. R.’s to 
ship over. 

If it’s used in building, we sell it. 
mw may we serve you today? 


Julius 6 


Senele 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Milf facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 
GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























White Pine 





IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALso { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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Mow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 






—the material that 
guarantees long serv- 
ice to builders and a 
steady, profitable busi- 
ness to dealers. It’s 
genuine Long Leaf— 
the strongest and most 
durable lumber. 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


Fine etn HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
Mills :- Wrergate,Texas 
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GOLDSBORO 


“9 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 








JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


IT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. “| 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
CANDY. LA 
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Office. 
RUSTON, LA 











PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
Send for Latest Price List 
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Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Incorporations 


COLORADO. Denver—West Portal Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000, W. H. Wood, 1130 
Lincoln 

ILLINOIS. Clarendon Hills—Keller-Heartt Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co., incorporated. 


MARYLAND. Annapolis—The Chesboard Co., in- 
corporated; capital stock consists of 20,000 com- 
mon shares of $100 par value; William H. Teas, 
24 Church Circle. 

Baltimore—J. G. Tibbals (Inc.), chartered under 
laws of Maryland to deal in wood products; capital, 
100 shares common stock no par value. 

MICHIGAN. Cheboygan—Embury-Martin Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Hudsonville-—Hudsonville Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $100,999. Old concern. 

MISSISSIPPI. Sardis—Carrier Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Rosedale—Southside Lumber Co., 
incorporated; retail. 

OHIO, Cleveland—~Hardwood Tie & Piling Co., 
incorporated; 5 shares no par value; to manu- 
facture and deal in lumber and timbers. 

OKLAHOMA. Antlers—Wilson-Bennett Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Cedar Mfg. Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture furniture. 

Portland—Mt. Adams Pine Co., incorporated; 
capital, $1,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—The Westminster 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 500 shares, no 
par value; Lewis Cwebel. 

TEXAS. Rice—Rice Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $4,000; lumber, hardware and radios; old 
concern. 

Waco—B. & D. Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Samish Bay 
Logging Co. decreasing capital to $400. 

Everett—W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $100,000; old concern. 

Morton—Northern Lumber Co., increasing capital 
to $80,000. 

Vancouver—Vancouver Crossarms Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture crossarms. 


Business Changes 


ARIZONA. Holbrook—Cooléy Lumber Co., sold 
to Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—Gritzmacher & 
Gunton succeeded by A. B. Gritzmacher. 

Susanville—Red River Lumber Co. reported to 
have sold retail yard to Paul A. Quigley, formerly 
of Lovelock, Nev. 

IDAHO. Genesee—The Standard Lumber Co. has 
sold its sawmill to the Farmers Union Producers 
Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—West Englewood Mill & 
Lumber Co, sold to Heitmann Lumber Co. 

Danvers—J. N. Habecker Lumber Co. 
D. lL. Dodgson, of Bloomington. W. R. 
remains as manager. 

INDIANA. Morocco — Wilkinson 
succeeded by Atkinson & Colbourne. 

Peru—Reed & Hawley moving from 60 W. Main 
St. to 8th and Cass streets. 

KENTUCKY. Junction City—Henry Cutter has 
succeeded the Cutter-Gwinn Co., having bought 
out his partner’s interest in the retail lumber yard. 

Lexington—Hendricks, Moore & Co. sold to Phoe- 
nix Lumber Co. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Kellogg Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) has acquired the sawmill plant of the 
E. Sondheimer Lumber Co. in this city and the 
holdings in Avonyelles and St. Landry parishes. 

Hackberry and Vinton—Ellis & Perry Lumber 
Co. succeeded by J. F. Ellis Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Alvarado—Robertson Lumber Co, 
succeeded by Ireland’s Lumber Yard. 

Evan—Lampert Bros. Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Hauser Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—Foote Lumber & Coal Co. now con- 
trolled by Red River Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—Young Lumber Co.’s yards sold to 
Ff. H. Cafpenter Lumber Co. 


MONTANA. Butte—D. W. Hughes Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Largey Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Las Vegas—G. A. Goddard has 
sold his lumber yard in Los Angeles and has 
returned to Las Vegas as manager of the Las 
Vegas Lumber Co., with which he was formerly 
associated. C. A. McMillan, former manager, will 
devote his time to his hardware store. Company 
is just completing erection of new plant and has 
added a coal department. 


NEW YORK. Dunkirk—Lake Shore Builders 
Supply Co, succeeded by N. L. Smith Lumber Co. 

Rosendale—Albert Jeghers sold to Rosendale 
Lumber, Coal & Feed Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hayesville—Maney-Camp- 
bell Lumber Co. (Inc.) merged with the Boice 
Hardwood Co. and John J. Maney and C, E. Camp- 
bell will continue active in the business. Improve- 
ments will be made in office building and yards. 

OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—Pott County Lumber 
Co. changing name to McKee Lumber Co. 


OREGON, Bonanza—Gordon Dixon has pur- 
chased the Curtis Saw Mill located near here, 


sold to 
Preston 


Lumber Co. 









Chiloquin—-Chiloquin Milwork & Supply Co. sy¢. 
ceeded by Drake Lumber Co. 

Grants Pass—Ole T. Oleson has purchased the 
sawmill business of J. H. Brown. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Madison—The Madison Plan. 
ing Mill, owned and pperated by Robert Lodmelj 
has been sold to the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co, 

TEXAS. Kenedy—Kenedy Independent Lumber 
Co. sold to the Alamo Lumber Co. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

SASKATCHEWAN. Melfort—William Delahunt 
sold the Security Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Childersburg—The Patten Lumber 
Co. has started a sawmill. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The G. W. Maddox 


Lumber Co, has opened a lumber yard at 11216 
S. Vermont Ave. 

Los Angeles—The Western Floor Co. has engaged 
in business at 5906 2nd Ave. 

Los Angeles—The J. Elliott Floorigg Co. has en- 
gaged in business at 443 S. Mariposa Ave. 

San Francisco—The Plastic Cedar Distributor Co, 
has opened offices at 681 Market St. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—W. W. Logan has started 
a wholesale lumber business in the Arcade Bldg. 

IDAHO. Harrison—The Winton Lumber Co. has 
started a sawmill. 

Troy—The Lewis & Johnson Lumber Co. has 
started a planing mill. 

ILLINOIS. Clarendon Hills—The Keller-Heartt 
Lumber & Fuel Co. has been organized by the 
merger of the Kelly and Heartt interests of 
Downers Grove and La Grange and will establish 
headquarters here; lumber yards, warehouses, truck 
garage and oil tanks will be erected; Irving Heartt, 
president. 

KANSAS. Emporia—J. H. Bradfield opening 
lumber yard; buildings under construction. 

MISSISSIPPI. Picayune — Picayune Hardwood 
Co. opening a hardwood manufacturing business, 

NEW JERSEY. Englewood—Creskill Building 
Material Co. opening retail lumber business. 


OREGON. Bonanza—Gordon Dixon has started a 


sawmill. 

Coquille—Harry H. Hunt and Ben S. Currie have 
engaged in the shingle manufacturing business at 
Coquille Shingle Mill Co. 

Klamath Falls—Hance Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Cumberland 
Lumber Co. opening at Cumberland and America 
streets. 


WASHINGTON. Centralia—Charles Johnson re- 
cently began sawmill operation. 
Casualties 
ALABAMA. Attala—Attala Lumber Yard dam- 


aged by fire; loss, $73,000, including sheds, ware- 
houses, stock, wagon factory and wagon stock; re- 
building will begin at once. 

Tuscumbia—Miller Lumber Co., loss by fire in 
Planing mill, $2,500. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—O. C. Butler Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $75,000; planer mill and lumber 
yards destroyed. : 

Alexandria—Benoit-Spencer Lumber Co., loss by 
fire in sawmill, $4,000. 


MONTANA. Kalispell—The woodworking factory 
of Ronald A. McDonel has been burned. 


NEBRASKA. St. Edward—Chicago Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in coal sheds, $500. 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—Chas. Boller & Sons Co., 
loss by fire in lumber yard, $10,000. ; 

OREGON. Hillsboro—The logging camp and 
equipment of the Brix Lumber Co. damaged by 
fire. 

Remote—The W. J. Sweet Lumber Co., loss by 
fire in sawmill, timber and equipment, $50,000. 

Remote—The logging camp and equipment of 
Roy Neagle, located near this point, has been dam- 
aged by fire. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Co., loss by fire, $12,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Cherokee—R. N. Keeton plans es- 
tablishment of a shingle mill here. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Angelus Furni- 
ture Co. has begun erection of an addition to its 
factory at 1370 Mirasol St. at a cost of $17,500. 


INDIANA. Huntingburg—Leo Pfaff and William 
Heitz, lumber dealers, operating portable sawmills 
in Dubois County, have announced that they will 
erect a permanent sawmill in Huntingburg, land 
for the purpose having been leased. Work on the 
main building will start some time in November 
and will be ready for business by the end of 
November, giving employment to about 25 men. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Hill, Harris & Co., 
lumber dealers, will erect a two-story warehouse, 
office and store building. 

MISSISSIPPI. Crystal Springs—The Planters 
Package Co. rebuilding its burned plant and will 
be ready for operation in December; address care 
Hazelhurst Box Factory, Hazelhurst, Miss. 


NEVADA. Verdi—Jaksick & MacArthur are re- 
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silding the planing mill recently destroyed by 
= will cost about $40,000. 

OREGON. Roseburg. H. C. Ford will erect: a 
sawmill in North Roseburg. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Boyce Mfg. Co. 
will add a two-story building, 150x150 ft. to its 
Jant. 
VIRGINIA. Rockymount—Bald Knob Furniture 
co, of Rockymount, Va., is making extensive im- 


provements to plant, installing modern kiln drying 
equipment, lumber lifts, transfer cars, etc. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Griffith Lumber , 


Co. recently leased 11,000 acres of timber on Pan- 
ther Creek and will erect an 8-ft. band mill, dry 
kilns and planing mill. The corporation, which has 
offices in the Union Bank & Trust Bldg., Hunting- 
ton, expects to produce about 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually and employ 175 men. 





NILS JENSEN BLAGEN, one of the most 
widely known lumbermen of the Pacific 
Northwest, died at Portland, Ore., Oct. 16 
after an illness of several months. Although 
president of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 
at Hoquiam, Wash., he made his home in 
Portland, at 433 East Thirty-third Street, 
North. He is survived by the widow, Hannah 
Blagen; three daughters, Mrs. Florence 
Staiger, Portland; Mrs. Emma _ Blackburn, 
Burlingame, Calif., and Mrs. Celeste Westen- 
haver, Riverside, Calif., and three sons: Clar- 
ence G. and Henry W. of Hoquiam, Wash., 
and Frank N. of Calpine, Calif. Mr. Blagen 
was born in Denmark in July, 1850, and came 
to the United States in 1870, settling first in 
Minnesota and later in Chicago. There he 
pranched out in the contracting business and 
had charge of the building of many large 
structures, still standing. One of his larg- 
est contracts was the supervision of the con- 
struction of the municipal water system of 
Boston, Mass. In 1876 Mr. Blagen moved to 
San Francisco, and from California went to 
Astoria, Ore., and finally to Portland in 1883. 
Until 1905 he engaged in contracting and built 
some of Portland’s largest edifices. In 1905 
he purchased controlling interest in the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., which at that time em- 
ployed 65 men. Under his direction the com- 
pany expanded until now it employs 500. 
After becoming interested in the Washington 
company he took over the Davies-Johnson 
Lumber Co. at Calpine, Calif., of which he 
was also president at the time of his death, 
although he retired from active work at the 
mills about ten years ago. Mr. Blagen was 
interested in many Portland enterprises and 
was a prominent member of the Baptist 
Church. He was not affiliated with any fra- 
ternal organizations. 





HARRISON HATTON, executive secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in 1921-23, died suddenly at his home in 
White Bear Lake, Sunday, Oct. 13, of heart 
trouble. He was 48 years old. He was born 
in Henry, Ill., attended high school at Madi- 
son, Wis., and later was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin. After graduation, 


“he became a newspaper reporter on Madison, 


Chicago and Denver papers. He also was city 
editor on a Sioux City, la., newspaper, and 
later became connected with the Chicago 
Kecord-Herald. Fifteen years ago he became 
manager of the St. Paul office of the Associ- 
ated Press. While in St. Paul he organized 
the Northwest News Bureau, and also operated 
the Minnesota Legislative Bureau, which gave 
Twin City papers news from the State cap- 
itol. In 1916 Mr. Hatton was appointed pub- 
licity commissioner of the old St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. Surviving are his 
widow, two children, his parents, and two 
brothers. 


CHARLES W. JOHANN, president of the 
A-1 Building Material Co., formerly the 
Evansville Planing Mill Co., at Evansville, 
Ind., died Thursday night, Oct. 17. He had 
been ill but two weeks. Mr. Johann was born 
in Evansville 63 years ago and had been 
associated with the planing mill and lumber 
business all his life, having founded the Bs- 
penlaub & Johann firm, which operated under 
the name of the Evansville Planing Mill Co. 
for 25 years or more. Last February the 
name of the firm was changed to the A-l 
Building Materials Co., and Mr. Johann was 
made president. He was widely known 
among the retail lumber dealers of southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois and western and 
northern Kentucky and was popular with all 
Classes. Besides being interested in the plan- 
ing mill and building material business, Mr. 
Johann was president of the Johann Invest- 
ment Co., and the Johann Realty Co. Surviv- 
ing are the widow and two children: William 
Johann, who is vice president and general 
Manager of the A-l Building Materials Co., 
and Mrs. Laura Wright, also of Evansville. 


LUTHER M. BUSH, president of the Bush 
Lumber Co., of Royersford, Pa., and his son, 
Granville Franklin Bush, a student pilot, were 
killed when the latter’s plane crashed near 
Pottstown, Pa., on Oct. 22. Mr. Bush was 
taking his first plane ride with his son. The 
Plane went into a “right spiral’ from an alti- 
tude of 600 feet and crashed to earth, striking 
a tree and then plunging nose down into the 
ground, snapping the safety belts of father 
and son and hurling them face forward into 
the instrument board. Mr. Bush, who was 


59 years old, was in business with his broth- 
ers, Ralph T. and Elmer E. Bush at Royers- 
ford. He was a 32nd degree Mason and a 
member of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce and Spring Ford 
Country Club. He designed many buildings 
in Pottstown and Royersford where he had 
lived nearly all of his life. The son was 22 
years old. Mr. Bush leaves a widow, an- 
other son and two daughters. 


HARRY G. MILLER, one of the best known 
residents of Kalispell, Mont., died on Friday 
morning, Oct. 11, after an illness of several 
months at his home in that city. Mr. Miller 
was founder and manager of the Kalispell 
Lumber Co. and was a great worker in the 
Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
of which he was president at the time of his 
death. Mr. Miller moved to Montana from 
Winona, Minn., in 1890, and located in Great 
Falls, removing ‘to Kalispell in 1897 and estab- 
lishing the Kalispell Lumber Co. Kalispell 
has had no more public spirited citizen, ac- 
cording to his acquaintances in that city, and 
there was no movement for the betterment of 
the community in a business, moral or educa- 
tional way in which he did not take an active 
part. He was very highly regarded and leaves 
many warm friends. A widow, two sons, two 
daughters and his mother survive him. 


MRS. ELIZABETH SIMPKIN, whose death 
was noted in the issue of last week, was 
buried in Salt Lake City after simple funeral 
services in that city which were attended by 
a large gathering of friends, including many 
lumbermen., The officiating minister was 
Rev. Arthur L. Rice, pastor of the Philips 
Congregational Church over which Mr. Simp- 
kin presided for so many years before he 
became the beloved “Parson” of Hoo-Hoo. 
Mrs. Simpkin was well known and respected 
in the city and services were attended by 
many of the pastors and members of churches 
of various denominations. The six pall 
bearers included three lumbermen: Ray 
Cross, of the Cross Lumber Co., of Salt Lake 
City, and president of the Utah Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; Edward Merrill, of the 
Merrill Co., and Roy Felt, of the Felt-Adams 
Lumber Co. Floral tributes were profuse. 


WATSON WALKER, aged 58, superintend- 
ent of the Southern Pine Lumber Co., at Di- 
boll, Angelina County, Tex., died suddenly at 
his home Friday afternoon, Oct. 18. Mr. Walker 
was one of the most widely known mill man- 
agers of the Texas-Louisiana timber belt and 
for 27 years had charge of the extensive mill 
interests at Diboll of T. L. L. Temple, of Tex- 
arkana, an uncle, who is head of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Co. and other interests. He was 
one of the outstanding citizens of Angelina 
County, being a director of the Lufkin 
National Bank, Lufkin Chamber of Commerce 
and Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co. He was 
also prominent in the activities of the Texas- 
Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association. He is 
survived by his widow, uncle, and several 
cousins. 


JAY H. COATSWORTH, an early day lum- 
berman of.Kansas City, Mo., died Monday, 
Oct. 21, at the home of a daughter, Mrs. E. E. 
Holmes in that city. Mr. Coatsworth was 
born in Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 13, 1847. In the 
60s he moved to St. Louis and later to 
Mexico, Mo., where he started a retail lumber 
company. In 1878 he went to Kansas City 
and entered the lumber business, retaining his 
interests in Mexico which now are operated by 
his brother, Frank Coatsworth. In Kansas 
City Mr. Coatsworth was a partner in the 
Henry, Barker & Coatsworth Co., a lumber 
concern which dissolved in 1898. Mr. Coats- 
worth then became treasurer of the old Mid- 
land Hotel. After the death of Mrs. Coats- 
worth in 1903, he closed the old home and 
had since spent most of his time in Chicago 
and Mexico, Mo. He is survived by a son, R. G. 
Coatsworth, of Kansas City, and two brothers, 
. of Mexico, and Bdwin R., of Denver, 

olo. 


MRS. BLIZABETH MIX COCHRAN, wife of 
John L. Cochran, hardwood dealer of New 
York City, died at her home in that city on 
Oct. 16. She had been ill several months. Be- 
sides her husband she leaves two daughters 
and two brothers. Mrs. Cochran was 50 years 
old and was a native of Louisville, Ky., where 
her body was taken for burial. 
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EXPORT SHIPPERS— 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















1125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 
c. I. F. OFFERS 


on Request 
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Know Your Costs 















PORTLAND 
Lumber 
Meter fo 


You'll be surprised to see how a Portland Meter will reveal 
unsuspected leaks and increase your profits. You can’taff rd 
to run a machine without a Portland Meter. There’sa size 
and type of meter for every tallying requirement in your plant. 


Write for illustrated circular and further information. 


ADDE & COMPANY 
6s Kennebec Street, Portiand, Maine 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight = fx ount draft 
Brokers for exports & inoue 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 





— 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
a’ discount drafts. 
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News Notes from Amefic 


Spokane, Wash. 


Oct. 19.—During the last week’ there has 
been very little if any change in conditions at 
the Inland Empire mills. Prices continue firm. 
Stocks of some grades and widths are badly 
broken, especially those of No. 2 common 
Idaho white pine, and to a certain extent the 
same grade in Pondosa pine. 

Orders are being received in fairly good 
volume, and a price advance in the near 
future might very easily occur, more because 
of the broken condition of stocks than of any 
large increase in volume of new business. 
Idaho white pine is very likely to remain firm, 
and, because of diminishing dry stocks, Pon- 
dosa pine should do likewise. 

Weather conditions have been ideal for dry- 
ing lumber, the temperature having been sev- 
eral degrees above normal, but the drying 
season is now practically over and dry lumber 
for the remainder of the season must come 
from mills equipped with dry kilns. There 
is approximately 75,000,000 feet less Idaho 
white pine in pile than there was a year ago, 
though drying conditions have been favorable, 
and undoubtedly within the near future this 
shortage will have its effect in higher prices. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Oct. 19.—The regular meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club this week was cancelled 
so as not to conflict with the monthly meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
in session here yesterday at the Winthrop 
Hotel. Most of the club members are attend- 
ing the association meeting. 

Tacoma lumbermen were shocked to hear 
of the death of N. J. Blagen, president of the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Corporation, on Oct. 17. 
Mr. Blagen was a frequent visitor to Tacoma 
and had many close friends here. The Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club has adopted resolutions of 
regret and sympathy which have been sent to 
Mr. Blagen’s family. : 

The heaviest shipments of box shook ever 
made from Tacoma went out this week to 
South America, the Far East and New Zea- 
land on four different ships. The shook were 


shipped by the Shaffer Box Co. and were 
valued at more than $100,000, being the 
equivalent of nearly 100 carloads. 

The most disastrous forest fire of the 


present season in the Tacoma district swept 
over 300 acres of fine green timber last 
Wednesday, while another bad blaze destroyed 
10,000,000 feet of felled timber owned by the 
Eatonville Lumber Co., and tied up the opera- 
tions of the Cascade Timber Co. by burning 
out five bridges and destroying some logging 
equipment. The two fires, coming so late in 
the season, caught the timber guards by sur- 
prise. All logging camps in the vicinity were 
shut down, and their crews called out to fight 
the flames. The first blaze was located in the 
Rainier national forest near Fairfax, and the 
second not far from Eatonville. Hunters were 
held responsible for the first fire, and the 
burning of slashings for the second. The 
town of Eatonville was threatened at one time 
by the second fire, which was only controlled 
by a sudden downpour of rain which came 
just in the nick of time. 

A fire call from the Peterman Manufactur- 
ing Co. last Saturday morning all but wrecked 
Tacoma’s new fireboat, which went off her 
course in the heavy fog and ran into the Foss 
company’s log dump near the Peterman plant. 
The boat sent one section of logs adrift and 
ran hard and fast on another raft. She -was 
not pulled off by a tug until hours later. The 
fire at the mill was extinguished by the land 
apparatus. 

An airplane landing field near Randle, in 
Lewis County, is under construction by the 
Forest Service. The purpose is to afford the 
Forest Service better facilities for patrol 
planes in the work of fire detection. The field 
will be ready for use next spring. 

A new method of stump burning was 
demonstrated near Roy this week under the 
direction of Washington State College. More 
than one thousand five hundred interested 
spectators attended the demonstration. Suc- 


tion parts of vacuum cleaners are fitted with 
a device having six nipples, to which are at- 
tached small hose. The hose are fitted on the 
end with sections of metal pipe, and through 
these the air passes to the burning stump. 
The machine is said to cut in half the cost of 
clearing logged-off land. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy Was 
filed in the Federal court of Tacoma yester. 
day against the North Bay Lumber & Box (po, 
of Aberdeen. The creditors allege the com. 
pany has debts amounting to more than $300. 
000 and ask for the appointment of a receiver. 
The petition is signed by the F. G. Foster Co., 
which claims $1,100; the Northwestern Lum. 
ber Co., $7,700; the Polson Logging Co., $16,- 
000, and the Aloha Lumber Co., $30,000. 

Purchase of a controlling interest in the 
Washington Veneer Co., of Olympia, by the 
Aircraft Plywood Corporation, of Seattle, was 
announced yesterday. The combined capacity 
of the two plants has been estimated at 120, 
000,000 square feet of 3-ply board annually, 
The Olympia plant’s capacity is now beihg 


doubled. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Oct. 19.—Export demand is about normal. 
Chinese trade has slackened. The need for 


railroad ties in China is likely to result in 
considerable business in the near future. On 
the west coast of South America, demand re- 
mains slow, but numerous shipments are go- 
ing through on orders. In the Argentine, West 
Coast woods continue to gain in popularity. 
Australian demand is moderate, and inquiries 
are for shipments around the first of the year. 
Clears are holding up well on the Continent. 
In the last. two weeks, Germany purchased 
considerable rough, edge grain strips for floor- 
ing. More inquiries are coming from Japan, 
but actual business is below normal. Saghalien 
importations to Japan are greater than last 
year’s and are being sold at prices lower than 
American lumber. 

Railroad inquiries have been better than for 
a long time. Retail yards here have a steady 
volume, but it is subnormal. Local mills are 
bidding hard for retail business, and the com- 
petition is keen. 

An extensive campaign to distribute the new 
Roc-wood shingle, a red cedar shingle sur- 
faced with asphalt and crushed slate, is now 
being pushed by the Pioneer Paper Co., of 
Los Angeles, Calif. ‘This company recently 
took over the Flintkote Co., which had pre- 
viously acquired patents on the product by 
buying the plant of the McHenry Milhouse 
Roofing Co., of South Bend, Ind. E. R. Sands, 
of the Flintkote Co., is now in Seattle mak- 
ing an extensive survey of the shingle busi- 
ness preparatory to putting over the Roc- 
wood shingles in a large way. These shingles 
have heavy butts and are very rigid. The 
cost is but slightly more than that. of high 
grade stained shingles. 

In order to make additional connections and 
visit old friends, Frank H. Wagner, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, répresentative for the Creo- 
Dipt Co., ts making a tour of the Pacific coast, 
stopping at all important lumber centers. Mr. 
Waener is building a new shed so that he 
can handle more lumber. 

Cc. E. Putman, of the Fitite Cedar Shake Co., 
is receiving the sympathy of friends and 
associates on the death of his father last 
Wednesday. 

Earl Hoffman, of the Hoffman-Glasson Lum- 
ber Co., San Diego, was in Seattle last week 
on a pleasure trip. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Hoffman and Mrs. Rolando, of the Ro- 
lando Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

Roger C.: Butterfield, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
a director of the Clallam Bay Lumber Co., 
has concluded a ten days’ visit to Seattle and 
Clallam County, where he has large timber 
interests. 

Cc. J. Hogue, in charge of the trade exten- 
sion and field service department of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, left recently 
for Chicago to attend a meeting of the timber 
committee of the American Railway Engi- 
neers’ Association. Mr. Hogue will also con- 
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fer with officials of the Santa Fe railway, 
and with members of the Forest Products 
Laboratory staff at Madison, Wis. 

George Fortier, general manager of Ya- 
kima Sash & Box Co., Yakima (with mill at 
Niles, Wash.), was a visitor during the week. 
Niles is located in a large enough stand of 
Pondosa pine timber to run the mill for many 
years. The company has a single band mill, 
with kiln capacity to dry all its stock. Its 
selects and shop, also No. 2 common and up- 
per No. 3 common, are sold on the grades 
covering these items, while the remainder of 
its lumber is made into boxes in its factory 
at Yakima. 


Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 19.—The export market is spotted, with 
Australia, in spite of its import duty, the 
biggest buyer, relatively speaking, for the 
present. Australian orders have been placed 
for shipment as far in advance as January. 
China and the west coast of South America 
are placing some business. Japan has not 
resumed buying in normal volume. The east 
coast of South America and the United King- 
dom and Continental Europe are in the mar- 
ket for normal amounts. 

Atlantic coast cargo business is quiet, with 
the open rate on shipments extended through 
December by the United States Intercoastal 
Lumber Conference. The going rate ranges 
from $9.50 to $10.50, with most business 
placed at $10. California business is steady. 

Reports of railroads having placed or being 
about to place orders for several million feet 
of car material have buoyed up the fir mar- 
ket somewhat, although there is no way of 
telling definitely how much such business 
has been actually booked. Local demand for 
lumber is quite satisfactory. 


The pine business is featureless, and de- 
mand for spruce is about normal. 
In the Columbia River district, logs are 


more plentiful than for several weeks, as a 
result of weather very favorable for logging 
operations. Yellow fir logs of the best grade, 
which have been exceedingly scarce for some 
time, are now more plentiful and the supply 
of red cedar logs is such that none need 
be put in for some little time. Hemlock logs, 
too, are abundant. The principal reason for the 
piling up of cedar and hemlock logs is Japan’s 
withdrawal from the market. Spruce logs are 
scarce, largely because rough water along the 
coast has made rafting from Siletz Bay risky. 
One raft from Siletz, whence most of the 
spruce now comes to the Columbia River, was 
brought in a short time ago, but it was the 
only one in a month. All logging camps in the 
Columbia River district are now in action. 

The plant of the Portland Spruce Mills, 
which is to specialize in spruce, will be ready 
for operation about the middle of November. 


It had been hoped to have it started by 
Nov. 1. 

Duluth, Minn. 
Oct. 22.—Several of the Head of the 
Lakes mills are preparing to shut down 


within a week or two, particularly those in 
south central Canada, at Blind River and Fort 
Francis. Mills of the Weyerhaeuser interests 
at Cloquet will operate throughout the winter, 
according to present plans. 

An estimate of stocks on hand shows that 
they now are only slightly in excess of those 
Which were available on Jan. 1, 1929. At that 
time the gross was estimated at 344,000,000 
feet, while thé figure at present stands around 
362,000,000 feet. This indicates that if the de- 
mand holds up, and most operators predict 
that it will, there will be no danger of price 
declines. 

_Items listed in short supply at the mills are 
Nos. 4 and 5 boards, 2x10- and 12-inch; 12-inch 
No. 3, and 10- and 12-inch No. 1.. In surplus are 4 
inch No. 3 Norway, 1x4-inch No. 3 Norway 
and 6/4 No. 3 common. 

Cedar operators who have made preliminary 
Surveys for woods work, and in some cases 
Started cutting, report that they have found 
little fire damage, and, in view of the con- 


tinued demand, believe trade prospects are 
good. 

W. L. Barcus, sales manager for the Mid- 
land Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., has estab- 
lished sales headquarters here for his firm. 
The company specializes in the manufacture 
of mine timbers and railroad material. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Oct. 19.— Production of British Columbia 
mills is still curtailed. The Japanese market 
is showing a little more activity for No- 
vember-December shipment. Orders for com- 
mon cutting are very scarce. The demand for 
clears from the United Kingdom and Conti- 
nent continues very strong, and the mills are 
refusing this class of business. Freight 
rates, especially to the Orient, have shown a 
tendency to strengthen. 


Denver, Colo. 


Oct. 21.—Local demand is fair, but not as 
brisk as it has been. Weather conditions are 
ideal for building, and there is some new and 
remodeling work under way in Denver and 
other parts of the State. Most yards have 
stocks enough and are not buying much lum- 


= Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oct. 22.—There is a fair volume of business 
but it is mostly in small and badly mixed 
orders covering what are evidently urgent re- 
quirements, and it is apparent that stocks are 
being kept low. There is: not much selling 
pressure on softwoods, and none whatever on 
the hardwoods. Rural yard trade is good for 
the season, but city trade continues slow. 
Demand for package lumber of all species is 
good. Furniture factory demand is generally 
good, except that the chair factories are quiet. 
Quantity production of Nash cars has stimu- 
lated the local hardwood trade, but the 
Stoughton (Wis.) Co., manufacturer of com- 
mercial bodies, after a season of unusual 
activity, has laid off a large portion of its 
forces. Demand for cedar posts is reported 
good. Millwork production is at a low ebb. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 23.—An increase in inquiry for north- 
ern pine, with resultant gain in shipments, 
and a surprisingly good demand for northern 
white cedar, constitute the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Twin Cities market. 

While northern pine inquiries have _ in- 
creased, interviews with a number of the 
manufacturers and distributors indicate that 
the business has been rather “spotty” during 
the last week, some reporting a falling off in 
orders, while others note a gain. Buying by 
both industrials and retail yards is largely 
for immediate needs, although the former are 
showing signs of coming through with future 
orders. The assortment of northern pine is 
not entirely satisfactory, and this fact is 
stimulating buying for stocking up, some of 
the purchasers fearing difficulty in supplying 
their needs in the not tar distant future. 
Northern pine prices are holding firm. 

The northern white cedar market has been 
encouraged by a continuation of “Indian 
summer” weather—just the sort to inspire the 
farmer to make fence repairs and do new 
work. The highway construction crews are 
still busy, too, and are taking the larger posts 
for guard. rail purposes. The larger posts are 
now in very short supply, and dealers are 
finding it hard to meet the demand. Orders 
in the cedar field, however, are pretty well 
distributed throughout the list, and prices are 
holding up well. There is a fair demand for 
small poles. Prices are stiff, an indication of 
good general demand all along the line. 

Lath prices remain unchanged. There has 
been a spurt in buying. Green balsam, in 
greatest demand, are hard to obtain, and con- 
siderable white pine are being disposed of. 
Manufacturers, or most of them, are likely to 
decrease production this year. 

Late fall building has helped sash and door 


[I PACIFIC COAST 


1” No. 1,2 and 3 COMMON 
Boards and Shiplap 
You—your salesmen—and entire 
staff will readily see opportu- 
nities of building sales with 
this better Western Hem- 
lock. Order today— 


PACIFIC STATES 


LUMBER CO. 
TACOMA, WASH. 








Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir, West Coast 
Hemlock, and 
Red Cedar Products 














REPRESENTATIVES: 


Ss. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 

hicago, Ill. 

K. J. Clarkson. 833 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ray Kennedy, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, ?. O. Box 1187, Fargo. N. D. 
A. J Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. 
H. E. Wade. 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








SITKA _SPRUCF 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop 


(Strong to Edge Grain) 


Also Spruce Finish S4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 
Capacity 150,000 Ft. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 





The Polleys 

Lumber Co. 

Manufacturers of P on d osa | 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shipments via N.P- Missoula, Mont. 















THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 

As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Ferest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 


poet.” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 
business has put the humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 
know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1.25, postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 §&. 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 
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Jiffy Service” for 
Eastern Buyers 


Our new plant is specially equipped 
to manufacture Old Growth Yellow Fir 
finish, mouldings and other items in Fir 
Uppers. In addition to modern ma- 
chines, we also have a battery of the 
latest improved type of Moore Dry 
Kilns which dry our lumber to a 
definite, uniform moisture content. 


Eastern dealers will appreciate our 
“jiffy service” on straight or mixed cars 
over all transcontinental railroads. In 
addition to Fir items, you can 


Include Plywood 
In Mixed Cars. 


Take advantage of our excellent 
facilities on your future orders. 






VENEER 
COMPANY 
Olympia Washington 








Office head- “i Specialized 

uarters for the office buildings, 
Tonber us- designed and 
try, all Trans- expressly 
poi lines, to serve the 
and Govern- needs of busi- 
ment agencies ness, commer- 
of the Pacific cial and indus- 
Northwest. trial concerns. 





At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 
office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 


exporting and importing firms. 
Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 


HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Saves Space—No Bulk, yet Strong. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
































Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner A useful vest 


ket manual 
including a lumber calculator for standard . log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations epaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


trade to a considerable degree, both in the 
Twin Cities and in the smaller towns. Re- 
modeling projects are taking a large part of 
the material. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 21.—Interest is being centered now in 
demand from railroads and car-building plants. 
A number of inquiries have been received 
from lines with headquarters here, the largest 
of such inquiries being from the Wabash Rail- 
way, which is in the market for approximately 
3,000,000 feet of car siding, coarse grain deck- 
ing of southern pine, and sills of fir. The 
American Car & Foundry Co. has inquired for 
prices on 500,000 feet of such material, and 
the Missouri Pacific has sent out the first of 
a series of such inquiries. The Lehigh Valley 
railroad also is said to be in the market for 
considerable material. 

Industrial plants in the St. Louis district, 
which comprises the east side factory sec- 
tions, are now entering the market for crating 
material, of which they buy large quantities. 
Among the items wanted now are 1x4-inch 
Nos. 2 and 3 in short lengths. The same plants 
are also buying lower grades of yellow cypress 
for crating purposes. 

The interest being shown by the industrial 
trade and retailers in southern pine dimension 
stock has strengthened these items consider- 
ably, and prices have advanced 50 cents to $1 
during the last week, with the prospect, some 
factors say, of further advances. Shortleaf 
dimension production has been reduced con- 
siderably as a result of the shutting down of 
smaller mills, which specialize in this class of 
material, and shipments have been smaller as 
a result of rains. Shed stock buying has been 
confined to mixed cars. 

The scarcity of gum is said to be more 
pronounced, and especially is this true in the 
lower grades, which are wanted by box manu- 
facturers. There also has been a good de- 
mand for this wood from radio-cabinet manu- 
facturers. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., has been elected a director of the 
Better Business Bureau of St. Louis, repre- 
senting the lumber division, for a term of two 


~~ Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 22.—The lumber market seems to have 
settled down to a volume of business gov- 
erned almost entirely by immediate necessities. 
The result is that prices have become mushy. 
Demand is spotty and is largely from the 
country areas, where considerable repair work 
and small building jobs are under way. There 
is a good demand in parts of Oklahoma, Texas, 
southwest Kansas and southern Nebraska, but 
elsewhere buying is light, and sales managers 
have given up expecting any increase in the 
volume orders for the remainder of the year. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Oct. 21.—A practicable and interesting ex- 
hibit that did much toward educating people 
as to the economic importance of planting 
trees, was made by the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co.’s forestry department at the Wash- 
ington Parish free fair. The forestry depart- 
ment has a pine log cabin on the grounds. 
A number of slash pines were planted around 
the cabin in the winter of 1925-26, and these 
have been a standing demonstration of the 
practicability and profitness of forestry. A 
large placard giving actual cash values is 
prominently displayed, with the following in- 
formation: One acre like this protected from 
fire and taken care of will yield, when 20 
years old, on poor land, 18 cords at the value 
of $90; on average land, 23 cords valued at 
$115; and on good land, 28 cords valued at 
$140. The same planting when 35 years old 
will yield, on poor land, 8,750 board feet val- 
ued at $131.25; on average land, 14,000 board 
feet valued at $213; and on good land, 29,700 
board feet with a value of $445.50. 

The State forest nursery at Woodworth 
will have available for shipment about Dec. 
1, 1929, 2,000,000 forest tree seedlings of spe- 
cies native to Louisiana, according to N. D. 
Canterbury, acting State forester. The most 
of these are one-year-old pine _ seedlings, 
which are available for farmers and large 
land owners at $1.50 a thousand, f.o.b. Wood- 
worth, La., for planting on cut-over lands or 
on old fields and brushlands. Trees are sent 
free for planting on school grounds and for 
Arbor Day use on publicly owned lands. More 


—___ 
than 30,000 trees were used in that way last 
year in Lquisiana. Anyone desiring tp 
under the conditions that the Louisiana Di- 
vision of Forestry may ship them, should 
ply to the Louisiana Division of Forestry, De. 
partment of Conservation, New Orleans, La. 
and literature and order blanks will be sent 
to him. Order blanks may likewise be op. 
tained from or through any employee of the 
Department of Conservation. : ; 

Through its general manager, D. T. Cusp. 
ing, the Great Southern Lumber Co. gaye a 
breakfast at the Pine Tree Inn in honor of 
Gov. Huey P. Long. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., who recently returned 
from a vacation in Europe, visited Bogalusa 
and reported no improvement in business {py 
the East, but was glad to find Bogalusa more 
prosperous than most any other city. ° vo}, 
Goodyear is in excellent health and says he 
enjoyed very much his trip abroad. 

R. P. Baer, head of the Baer & Thayer Co., 
operator of several hardwood mills in the 
South, recently spent a few days here with 
George H. Field, manager of the local plant, 
Mr. Baer was well pleased with business cop. 
ditions in Bogalusa. 


Warren, Ark. 


Oct. 21.—A large producer of Arkansas soft 
pine this week sold 1,500,000 feet of 3-inch 
B&better flooring—780,000 feet of edge grain 
at $63, 420,000 feet of near edge grain at $50 
and 450,000 feet of flat grain at $40. The 
other mills made fair sales of flooring, espe- 
cially of 1x4-inch B&better flat, which aver- 
ages around $41. Several are sold up so close 
on this item that they are limiting new 
orders to 10,000 feet for mixed-car loading, 
and some are oversold on both 1x3-inch Bg& 
better flat and edge grain and limit orders to 
5,000 or 10,000 feet a car. Stocks of %-inch 
ceiling of all grades are depleted, and those 
of B&better and No. 1 drop siding are de- 
cidedly limited, especially in 18- and 20-foot. 
Recent sales included several straight-car 
orders for TrimPak and wrapped finish, 
while mixed-car orders call for this stock in 
fair quantity. Sales and shipments of finish, 
casing, base and moldings are’ running 
slightly ahead of production,—and stocks of 
upper-grade items are being reduced at prac- 
tically .all Arkansas mills. 

Several sales of car material were reported 
this week, including both 1x4 and 1x6-inch, 
10-foot B&better car siding at $44, mill, for 
straight car loading. A number of new in- 
quiries from car builders and railroads, cov- 
ering practically all items of car material, 
are being received. Stocks of car siding are 
very limited, especially in 1x4-inch 9- and 10- 
foot B&better and No. 1, while few mills 
have any quantity of 1x4- or 1xé6-inch 16- 
foot No. 1 lining available. This is also true 
of 5-foot B&better and No. 1 car roofing, 
which is in good demand. Additional orders 
have been piaced by automotive concerns cov- 
ering cut-to-length export crating, made-up- 
panels and other general crating items. In 
addition, the packers are in the market for 
crates and shook, and have placed several 
fair-sized orders. Several large orders for 
B&better cut-to-length step ladder stock have 
been placed during the last ten days. These 
covered a good part of the short length B&bet- 
ter stocks of the mills accepting them. Prices 
secured were reasonably good, though a little 
under those of a year ago. 

Stocks of common boards and dimension 
continue to show an increase, with the largest 
surplus in No. 2 boards. In No. 1, 4-, 6-, 10- 
and 12-inch continued scarce, while supply of 
1x6- to 12-inch No. 3 is limited to a few 
straight cars of each item. Stocks of 12-inch 
No. 3 boards are much reduced. In Nos. 1 
and 2 dimension, 12- to 16-foot are plentiful, 
except that 2x12-inch No. 1 is scarce. Stocks 
of 10-, 18- and 20-foot dimension are some- 
what limited, especially in 2x4-, 6- and 12-inch. 
Small-mill random 2x6-inch dimension is sell- 
ing at the lowest prices of the year, around 
$15, mill, and other small-mill items are 
softer. 

Loadings of No. 2 lath are usually limited 
to around 20,000 pieces, and these bring $3.25 
to $3.50. No, 1 lath are a little more plenti- 
ful, and have eased up in price, bringing an 
average of around 70 cents more than No. 2, 
whereas the spread is usually $1 or more. 

The mills are not buying as many 1088 
from outside sources as they were six weeks 
ago, farmers being busy harvesting. Ideal 
weather permits logging 
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capacity, and woods crews are ten days to 
two weeks ahead of schedule for this time 
of year. 

The Southern Lumber Co. sawmill is down 
for two weeks for overhaulihg and some other 
operators are doing needed repair work. 
gmall-mill operators continue active as a 
whole, though a few closed several weeks ago 
on account of low prices. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Oct. 21.—North Carolina pine demand im- 
proved last week. Mills and distributers seem 
to be fully recovered from the effects of the 
yery bad weather. Judging from inquiries, 
more orders will develop shortly. North 
Carolina pine has been hard hit by competi- 
tion from other woods, but this is not so 
keen now. A number of mills have been able 
to get started again, and shipments have in- 
creased. Many orders had been delayed sev- 
eral weeks. Prices remain about the same 
and millmen are insistent that any change 
in the future will be upward. Rail rates from 
the South to Virginia cities were increased 
from 70 cents to $1.40 a thousand on rough 
jumber, and a number of mills are quoting 
higher, but most consumers refuse to pay any 
increase. 

There has been a much better demand for 
edge 4/4 No. 2 and better band sawn rough, some 
going into the East and some being exported. 
Prices are firm. Good circular sawn stock 
is not so active, and buyers are making very 
low offers, which millmen are turning down. 
There has also been a better demand for No. 
9 and better 4/4 stock widths, band sawn, at 


fair prices. Good circular sawn finish is still 


holding steady for $16.50 and some are ask- 
ing $17, Georgia main line. Lath continue 
very dull. 

J. W. Truitt & Co., with main office in 
Norfolk, who have been manufacturing North 
Carolina pine for twenty-five years or more, 
have started at Hobgood, N. C., a new circular 


- mill cutting about 25,000 to 30,000 feet a day 


and have about six years’ timber supply. It’ 
is equipped with dry kilns and all lumber 
will be kiln dried. A planer will be installed 
to dress this stock into roofers, finish etce., 
but the company will not attempt to make 
flooring, ceiling etc. The output will be han- 
dled by the Dalton Lumber Co. (Inc.), Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Oct. 21.—Birmingham dealers were able to 
sell more stock this week than in any other 
previous week this year. Demand was for 
repairing and industrial uses largely. Retail 
yards are keeping their stocks very low. Col- 
lections are better than in September, and 
September showed considerable improvement 
over August. Loans for home owners are 
more easily obtained. Contractors want long 
terms, and retailers also want them from the 
mills. 

Prices have been stationary. Retailers have 
endeavored to hold prices in line for repair 
jobs but a few sales are made each week at 
reductions. Low grade stock seem to suffer 
most. This market seems to attract “drop- 
pings” grades obtained when mills are run- 
ning stock for other’ sections. Dimension 
stock in straight No. 2 grade slipped $1, while 
strictly No. 1 took an advance on special 
orders. Manufacturers 





have been watching the 








market for signs of an 
expected increase in de- 
mand, which would en- 
able them to ask better 
prices. Mills cutting on 
special orders have all 
they can do. Govern- 
ment river work has 
been taking a lot of 
stock. Several whole- 
salers have secured 
large contracts and 
split them among their 
mill friends. Some of 
the mills are having 
trouble in getting 
started on deliveries, 
being delayed by rains. 

Manufacturers of oak 








This picture is meant to prove that oftentimes a man starts out to build 
a home with material other than lumber, but by the time he’s finished 
embellishing his place, he’s used more good wood stuff than any other 
material. After the bungalow had been completed, as here illustrated, 
the builder put up one of the most attractive garages in the suburbs of 
Chicago, all of wood, to accommodate two cars, then finished by build- 
ing a@ front and side yard fence, which connects his auto shelter with 
his house. It is in the center of a residential district of fine new homes 
in a northwestern suburb of Chicago 


flooring have found it 
necessary to reduce 
prices slightly on some 
grades, especially third 
grade. Demand has 
been rather spotted for 
some time. 

The Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Co. has 
booked a large order 
for freight and pas- 
senger cars from one 
of the railroads, ‘and 





very scarce. Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues pop- 
ular in the South. No. 3, 4/4 stock widths 
have not been moving so well. No. 2 and 
better, 5/4 and thicker continues quiet, and 
there has been very little demand for No. 2 
and better 4/4 bark strips, rough. However, 
demand for bark strip partition has been bet- 
ter, at around $34, Norfolk. 


Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, is 
moving rather slowly, as is good air dried 
edge box. Dressed and resawn stock has been 
inquired for, but orders have been slow in 
Mmaterializing. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box, or No. 2 
stock box, are slow. Kiln dried, No. 1, 4/4 
Stock box has been in good demand, but air 
dried has not been very active. However, 
not much good air dried is being offered. 
Prices remain about the same. Edge box 
o/4, has been quiet, but more interest has 
been taken in 6/4 edge box rough. Air dried is 
rather low in price. Box bark strips, 4/4, 
Continue quiet. Some small sales of dressed, 
also resawn, strips have been made. 

Planing mill men have been dressing or 
dressing and resawing lower grades and have 
not endeavored to increase output of flooring, 
ceiling etc., for there is a surplus of these 
items. There have been more inquiries for 
kiln dried roofers, but sales have been light. 
Not much kiln dried roofer stock is available. 
Air dried roofers continue quiet, but mills are 


will secure in this sec- 
tion all the materials needed. About five 
thousand freight cars will be built. 

Thomas Dobbs has planned another of his 
get-together meetings for salesmen, wholesal- 
ers and manufacturers. Once each year Mr. and 
Mrs. Dobbs invite the gang down to Camp 
Tak-it-ezy on the Warrior River about thirty- 
five miles from Birmingham, and spend the 
week-end fishing and having a good time. 
This year the women folk will be invited. 

A. M. Rattry, for fifteen years a contractor 
at Gadsden, has been put in charge of the 
Southern Manufacturing Co.’s sash and door 
plant. 


Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 21.—Retail yard demand for pine has 
shown little change. There has been, how- 
ever, a notable increase in demand for rail- 
road car material. At least 15,000,000 feet 
of longleaf decking will likely be needed for 
the construction of cars recently ordered. 
The government is still using a considerable 
amount of low-grade southern lumber, both 
pine and hardwoods, for mattress lumber 
along the rivers. There is a fair call from 
Oklahoma and Texas oil field sections, but 
trade in strictly agricultural sections is very 
slow indeed. Fall trade is later than ever 
before, so that lumber prices tend to be soft. 
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Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
Onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

















{ We Can Quickly 
Fill Your Orders 


for all standard 
items in lumber, 
~ shingles 
right from our 

large stocks on Se 
hand. Our daily ? 
capacity of 225,- 
000’ lumber; 150,- 
000 lath and 50,000 
shingles keeps. well 
balanced stocks. 


White River Lumber Co. 


‘ENUMCLAW, WASH. 














Fuvah Lhe Best There Is 


Fir Finish, Casing and Base 


In straight Inside Trim cut to lengths 
os am eee Bee K. D. or Green 
we w side Door Jambs cut to length 

yard stock. Moulding and Gutter. 


JOHN D. COLLINS 


yi Lumber Co. Sut 


ash. 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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CI PORTLAND, ORE. Co 








Douglas 


fm | Fir 


Long Joist Our timber is especially 
Long suited for cutting the items 
. . shown opposite. Planing 
cimension mill facilities. 
Timbers — SALES AGENTS — 


Plank 


Griswole-irier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen umber Company 


TheGriswold Lbr.Co. 


Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


























Mouldings 
Casing 

Base 

Frame Material 
Turned Balusters 
Table Legs? Etc. 


*Our Pine is grown in California 
and Southern Oregon. 


*PINE 


Gutter 
Mouldings 


F I R Columns 
Turned Stock 
Finish— Casing 

Base, Etc. 


We can complete cars with Doors, Plywood 
and Fir Uppers. 


Harty Manufacturing Co. 
PORTLAND OREGON 


WOODWORKERS 
SINCE 1888 














OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4 4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 


Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 














Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables All editions have full cut- 
inindex Desk size, 300 pages. 5x7 inches. red water- 

ained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3%x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


din Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Rains thus far have been scanty, so that con- 
ditions are unusually favorable for logging, 
milling and shipping. 

Hardwoods are in good demand, at firm 
prices. 

The directors of the Louisiana & Arkansas 


railway, in session at Shreveport this week, 


re-elected E. A. Frost, of Shreveport, its chair- 
man, and Harvey C. Couck, of Arkansas, pres- 
ident of the company. Mr. Frost is head of 
the Frost Lumber Industries. They re-elected 
all directors, and added to the board T. S. 
Grayson, of Magnolia, Ark. Within six 
months, the road expects to build up the old 
L. R. & N. lines in Texas, and put in service 
a number of fast trains between Shreveport 
and New Orleans. 


Macon, Ga. 


Oct. 22.—Roofer production in this territory 
is at the minimum, and there is every indica- 
tion that it will stay that way until the end 
of the year at least, unless there is improve- 
ment in demand and prices. Southern mill de- 
velopment projects are consuming considerable 
shortleaf, and there is some going to the east- 
ern markets, but the movement is exceedingly 
light. 

Longleaf pine is in about the same position 
as it-was last week. There has been a steady 
demand, especially from railroads for replace- 
ments. Southern trade is buying liberally and 
there is a steady movement to the North and 
East, though it is not of as heavy volume 
as the manufacturers would like. 


New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 21.—Demand for all softwoods during 
the first three weeks of October has been 
disappointingly light for most wholesalers, 
and most retail yards, especially those in the 
suburbs, report unsatisfactory business. Or- 
ders being placed with wholesalers are gen- 
erally for small lots, as yards are making 
replacements only where necessary and with 
the greatest caution. 

The Pacific & Atlantic Lumber Corporation 
has been discharging during the first three 
weeks of October the largest fleet of vessels 
ever unloaded during a similar period by an 
individual distributer on the Atlantic coast. 
Nine vessels have discharged lumber cargoes 
in New York, Port Newark, Philadelphia ana 
3altimore. On Oct. 4, a large consignment 
was dropped at the new dock of the City Lum- 
ber Co. in Bridgeport, Conn., this being the 
first intercoastal lumber vessel ever to enter 
that port. All of the Pacific & Atlantic cor- 
poration’s cargoes had been sold prior to ship- 
ment. The corporation is furnishing lumber 
cargoes for twenty-eight vessels in the inter- 
coastal service, making deliveries at the fol- 
lowing Gulf and Atlantic coast ports: New 
Orleans, Jacksonville, Charleston, Savannah, 
Hampton Roads. Baltimore, Wilmington, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Port Newark, Bridgeport, 
New Bedford, Providence and Boston. The 
company is handling the Atlantic coast ship- 
ments of sixteen West Coast mills, which are 
operated by the Charles R. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co., the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
the Charles Nelson Lumber Co. and Sudden 
& Christenson. A. P. Leatherbury, who re- 
cently joined the New York sales staff of 
the Pacific & Atlantic corporation, is giving 
his especial attention to piling and timbers 
for industrial requirements. The company is 
now executing contracts for furnishing such 
material for use in the construction of the 
'New York Central and Erie piers at Wee- 
hawken. 

The Long Island Salesmen’s Association will 
give a dinner-dance on Nov. 13 at the Lynbrook 
(Long Island) Elks’ Club. The Lida Golf 
Club will make its annual prize awards on 
that occasion. The post-final golf tourna- 
ment will be held next Wednesday, at the 
Brookville Country Club. 

Clinton G. Bush, president, announces the 
formation of the Bush Distributing Yard 
(Inc.), with offices at 5622 Grand Central Ter- 
minal. This corporation has taken over the 
distributing terminal of the Guernsey West- 
brook Co., at India Street Piers and East 
River, Brooklyn, from which direct service 
will be conducted to the retail lumber yards 
of the metropolitan district. 

The new mill of the George Adams Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), being constructed to replace one 


ai 
recently destroyed by fire, will be in full 
operation before Dec. 1. 

The John R. Carpenter Co., one of the Oldest 
retail lumber establishments on Long Island, 
with a large yard in Jamaica, is now in 
process of liquidating its business. A. D. Riq. 
ert, president of the concern, attributes liquiq. 
ation to the poor condition of the lumber 
market. Mr. Eldert has been in impaireg 
health of late. 

R. E. Danaher, of Detroit, president the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber: Co., Eugene, Ore., ang 
vice president the Michigan-California Lum. 
ber Co., Camino, Calif., was a recent New 
York visitor. He was accompanied by his 
wife. 

P. A. Albertson, of the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., has been visiting the 
trade in New York and vicinity. 

Fred S. Palmer, sales manager Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., San Francisco, recently spent 
a few days in this city. ‘ 

W. G. Ramshaw, president Southwest Lum. 
ber Sales Corporation, McNary, Ariz., was a 
recent visitor in New York. 

William A. Dittmar, president of the Ditt- 
mar Co., wholesalers, is on a trip to England, 
France and Germany. 


Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 22.—Offerings of transit lots of fir and 
hemlock from the Pacific coast are unusually 
light, and there is less price cutting. The 
spruce market here is quiet. Weakness in 
lath is pronounced, the 1%-inch- being offered 
this week at $5.50 and possibly less. South- 
ern pine flooring is quiet but firm. Sales of 
8-inch air dried roofers are reported at $28.50, 
but there is some leeway. Idaho white and 
Pondosa pines continue to look firmer despite 
quiet local demand. 

The intercoastal cargo rate now generally 
asked is $10,-and the open rate will continue 
to the end of the year. There is still wide 
divergence in the prices asked for transit lots 
of fir, but there appear to be no heavy con- 
cessions. The quantity of unsold lumber due 
to arrive here is very much lighter than fora 
long time. 

A cargo of mahogany logs from Takoradi, 
Africa, arrived here last week for Palmer & 
Parker Co. Twenty-one logs of mahogany 
eurls and fifteen of walnut were included. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oct. 21.—Firm prices are noted in hardwoods, 
particularly gum, ash and poplar. Maple 
flooring is retaining its popularity, and several 
good sized orders were placed last week. Oak 
flooring is also in demand, with the prices 
slightly higher than they were last week. The 
softwood market remains unchanged, although 
the volume of business reported by leading 
wholesalers is more encouraging than it has 
been for some time. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Philadelphia resumed its monthly luncheons 
last Tuesday, when the members assembled 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Following a 
discussion of local problems, the retailers 
listened to an address by Harry J. Colman, 
of Chicago, who gave a number ‘of pointers 
on how to improve conditions. 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is holding weekly meetings again 
after a summer of inactivity. At the meeting 
last week, Ben T. Hazard, chairman of the 
publicity committee, announced that the new 
edition of the lumbermen’s telephone direc- 
tory was ready for distribution. The new 
book has one thousand listings, and an equal 
number of copies will be distributed. 

Secretary J. Frederick Martin, of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association, at its Oc- 
tober meeting, announced that the thirty- 
eighth annual will be held in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Jan. 21, 22 and 23. One of the 
features will be an exhibit of lumber and 
building materials in sixty separate displays. 

C. H. Marshall, who has purchased the lum- 
ber business of Frank Williamson, at Media, 
Pa., is building new sheds and a concrete mill. 

One of the busiest little yards in the city, 
that of the J. E. Tague Lumber Co., is replac- 
ing a number of old sheds and the office with 
larger and more modern structures. 


The Cumberland Lumber Co., the newest 


retail concern in Philadelphia, reports busi- 

ness good at its yard on American Street. 
John M. Camp, vice president of the Camp 

,Co., Edwin D. Wood, of the same company, 
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and H. E. Budd, of the City Line Lumber Co., 
are on a 750-mile automobile trip to Mattawa, 
Canada. From there, the party is proceeding 
py rail to Angilers, Canada, to hunt big game. 

The Ham J. Farrell Co. in West Philadelphia 
has remodeled its buildings and has added 
considerable modern equipment to its mill. 

p. J. Feitner, president Osceola Cypress Co., 
Osceola, Fla., formerly of Hoban-Hunter Feit- 
ner Co., Brooklyn, was a recent Philadelphia 

sitor. = 
Miesiter Brick, of the Atlantic City Lumber 
Co., is slowly recovering from a serious ill- 


4 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oct. 22.—Although some dealers report that 
October will fall below both August and Sep- 
tember in volume of business, weather in the 
Pittsburgh district has been ideal for build- 
ing and has helped the business of retailers, 
especially in the rural districts, while gener- 
ally speaking, the farmers have enjoyed a 
favorable season. The bituminous coal in- 
dustry shows a further improvement, that is 
encouraging to country yards. Reports indi- 
eate that there has been a slight let-down in 
the iron and steel business, although car 
builders are enjoying a large volume of busi- 
ness. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has placed 
a huge order for steel rails, a share of which 
is allotted to the Pittsburgh district. 

A fair volume of business has been placed 
by the retailers at very low prices. Competi- 
tion among retailers continues very keen, and 
results are more or less discouraging to all 
of them. Mortgage money is said to be almost 
impossible to obtain. 

brices of Calitornia sugar pine and Pondosa 
pines continue strong. There is a continued 
and more pronounced scarcity of No. 2 com- 
mon Idaho white pine. The situation in 
southern pine remains unchanged. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Oct. 21.—After more than two weeks of 
excessive rainfall in Florida and Georgia, the 
woods are beginning to .dry out and mills 
are resuming operations. Many of the mills 
were entirely flooded out, and much lumber 
in pile was damaged by the high water, in 
some instances being completely washed 
away. In spite of these conditions, there has 
been no noticeable change in prices. Orders 
are of necessity being delayed for two to four 
weeks or longer, and the demand is not in- 
creasing in line with expectations. 

Practically all of the pine manufacturers, 

especially the longleaf mills, are oversold, 
and it is estimated that production has been 
curtailed 30 to 40 percent during the last 
sixty days. Railroad material is in good de- 
mand, and it is stated on good authority that 
two midwestern lines have placed orders for 
20,000 cars, and will purchase all material 
possible from southern mills. These cars will 
all be of the longitudinal siding type, and 
take a large amount of lumber. The demand 
for shortleaf finish and shed stock is fairly 
good, although mostly mixed cars are bought. 
Several items of longleaf roofers, finish and 
smaller framing sizes have declined about $1 
because some mills desired to move surplus 
stocks. All timber and special cutting items 
remain firm, with the mills claiming to be 
booked up. Pine mills generally have less 
stocks than retailers, and yards everywhere 
are running low on stocks and buying as lit- 
tle as possible. Roofers are in fair demand, 
With prices remaining at $18 for wide stock, 
and $17 for 6-inch. 
Stocks at the cypress mills are gradually 
increasing, and the demand is not as good as 
it was expected to be. There is little demand 
for both 6/ and 8/4 select and 4/4 stock in 
all grades. The common grades are in good 
demand. Tank continues strong, with all 
thicknesses in short supply. The farmers in 
the central and midwestern States are buying 
800d quantities. There is an acute shortage 
of cypress lath, with little stock available 
for straight-car shipment. Prices quoted are 
on the basis of $7, mill, for 48-inch No. 1. 
Shingles are in fair demand and are bringing 
$5 for bests and $4 for primes, f.o.b. cars, 
mill. 

Increased demand for lumber in the West 


Indies and South America has caused the 


establishment of a regular monthly steamer 
Service between Tampa and more than a 
dozen ports in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, Trinidad and British and Dutch 


Guiana, it was anfounced yesterday by Lykes 
Brothers, steamship agents. ‘Sailing dates 
will be set between the 25th and 30th of every 
month for steamers of the Aluminum Line, 
which has been giving irregular service to the 
tropics for several months. The territory 
served is the same as that covered by air 
mail planes, it was pointed out. 

W. H. Abercrombie, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, Jacksonville, re- 
turned here a few days ago after completing 
a visit of the association mills in Florida, 
including the plants of the Everglade Cypress 
Co., Loughman, Fla., and the new cypress mill 
of the J. Ray Arnold Lumber Co., Groveland. 
He expects to start for Louisiana in a few 
days, stopping on the way to visit the mills 
of the Weis-Patterson Lumber Co., Pensacola. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


Oct. 21.—Southern pine demand continues 
hand to mouth, with the result that mill 
order files are rather low. Prices quoted by 
representative mills are holding up well. 
While the market has been slow for several 
weeks, mills ‘have not much dressed stock 
on hand, and mixed cars can not always be 
had for the asking. Mills in position to fur- 
nish mixed cars promptly are having the best 
business. Longleaf mills in position to turn 
out timber orders have all the business they 
can take care of. 

Hardwood continues in fair demand, al- 
though the market is not quite as brisk as 
it was a week ago. There is a steady de- 
mand for practically all items, with prices 
firm. All of the mills are cutting to full 
capacity, but have not accumulated a surplus. 

Following were shipments by water in and 
out of Beaumont during September: Exports: 
Pine, 1,693,709 feet; hardwood, 816,706 feet; 
shook, 69 tons; staves, 249 tons; white pine 
doors, 312 tons. Coastwise to Pacific coast: 
Hardwood, 110,311 feet; pine, 10,503 feet; 
creosote poles, 296 tons. Inbound from 
Pacific coast: Shingles, 45 tons. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Oct. 21.—The pine market shows some im- 
provement. Orders are coming in more 
freely. All sections have been buying better 
than in the preceding week, and orders cover 
the list. No improvement in price has been 
evidenced. Timbers of all descriptions con- 
tinue firm and in much demand. Export 
trade likewise shows some gain, but with 
little price change except on cubic average 
timber, which undoubtedly is stronger. Local 
exporters report rather heavy sales during 
the last week, principally of special cutting. 

Hardwood business continues extremely 
good. Automotive plants are buying less 
as some plants are closed down temporarily. 
Any slackness in demand has been readily 
taken-‘up by the furniture industries. Local 
stocks of dry hardwood are badly broken. 
A good many industrial customers of the 
local mills are placing orders for further 
delivery. 


SPA AAABAARERaBAZaAaABt 


Timber Land Sales 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Oct. 21.—It was recently 
reported that the Mengel Co., of Louisville, 
had purchased all ash and willow timber and 
other timber of 16 inches and up excluding 
cotton wood, on a tract of 3,287 acres in Dye 
County, Tennessee, from L. Hendrix, of 
Mound City, Ill., under a contract to remove 
in five years. The cottonwood had already 
been sold to the J. M. Peterson Co., New 
York. : 


ELKINS, W. VA., Oct. 21.—Negotiations ex- 
tending over a period of several months cul- 
minated last week in the purchase of a tract 
of timberland by the Hill Bros. Lumber Co., 
of Madison, W. Va., from the Wyoming Land 
Co. The tract consists of 1,011 acres and ex- 
tends from Mullens to Otsego, a distance of 
about four miles. The purchase price was 
in the neighborhood of $50,000, it was an- 
nounced. Starting Nov. 1 the lumber ¢om- 
pany will erect a saw mill on the site of the 
present ball park. Approximately 35 to 40 
men will be employed, and it is thought that 
a period of four years will be required in 
which to cut and saw the timber. 


BUILDING UP THE SOIL to get large yields 
per acre is of fundamental importance to farm 
prosperity; by cutting costs and increasing 
yields it turns losses into gains. 


CI CALIFORNIA Coo 


Sugar Pine | 


California White Pine (i 


Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath-—Shiplap 
Pattern— Flask | 
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712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA 


White Pine 


Box, Shop 
and Clears 


cut from high 
altitude timber 
of fine quality. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA 





We are _pre- 
pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 
moulding and 
clears to the 
yard trade. 
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No. 2 
Shop and 
Better 


An annual capacity of 35,000,000 
feet and good stocks on hand in- 
sure prompt attention to your 








orders. Try us next time. 
Feather River Lumber Co. 
~ DELLEKER, CALIF. 7 








—to show these forethought 
days of ‘29-’30 for next 
year’s profit. 

A 7-book library set of styles 
and plans for early prospects. 
Tell us send ON AP- 
PROVAL—today. 


EW.Stillwell Co. 
1212 California Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 
CHICAGO 

















You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just asa nage portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. Wiliam St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


11 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 
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THE relative merits and costs of various types 
of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume “‘Handbook of Bulld- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully rinciples, 
methods, costs, etc. Iilustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill . 





F. W. Sullivan, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., has returned to his duties after 
a vacation spent in Michigan. 


H. J. Varlie, of E. B. Norman & Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., was in Chicago this week, calling on 
users of hardwood and oak flooring. 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, of the Fitzpatrick Lumber 
Co., Madison, Wis., was in Chicago this week, 
calling on friends in the lumber trade. 


John Lindsey, jr., of the Lindsey Lumber 
Co., of Laurel and Taylorsville, Miss., is at 
home again after a business trip to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


James W. Smith, of Laurel, Miss., sales 
manager of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., 
has returned to his home after a short business 
trip to Chicago. 


Geoffrey Kindersley, of North Vancouver, 
B. C., was in Chicago on Friday and Saturday 
of last week, on his way to the East in the 
interests of the Capilano Timber Co., large 
cedar and shingle manufacturer in the Cardinal 
forests. 


K. F. Richards, of Tacoma, Wash., sales 
manager of the Pacific States Lumber Co., is 
expected to arrive October 26 in Chicago, to 
confer with S. L. Marvin, the company’s Chi- 
cago representative. From here he will go to 
other points in the middle West and the East, 
on one of his yearly trips over the territory. 


M. G. Truman, of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., Chicago, left Tuesday on a short 
inspection trip over several railroads west to 
the Mississippi River, and E. R. Ross, secretary 
of the company, left on the same day for the 
South, on business connected with shipments of 
oak for his firm. 


J. P. Russell, of the Intermountain Lumber 
& Coal Co., Elkins, W. Va., was in Chicago 
Monday and Tuesday. He had been in Detroit 
and Grand Rapids, and other Michigan cities, 
on one of his regular trips over the middle 
West. Detroit’s auto business, he reported, has 
slowed up to some extent. The Appalachian 
mills have been shipping in large volume re- 
cently, so have no surplus of stock on hand. 


Dr. Allen G. Loehr, of Birmingham, Ala., 
secretary-treasurer of the Alabama Lumber & 
Building Material Association, was in Chicago 
most of this week attending the annual conven- 
tion of the national Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and on other business for his or- 
ganization. He expects to go next to St. Louis, 
Mo., and then to return to Alabama in time 
to prepare for the annual convention of the 
State association in Montgomery. 


A well known and popular Chicago mill rep- 
resentative who returned late last week from 
two weeks spent in northern Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, reports that lumber retailers in the 
former State especially, have taken very kindly 
to the idea of the “ice well” described in the 
October 19 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. It is, they say, “just the thing for our 
dairy farmers around here,” and several deal- 
ers are making plans to see that the farmers 
hear about the innovation. Any lumberman 
who wishes to carry out this plan will be in- 
terested to know that reprints of the original 
story are available at cost, and may be obtained 
by anyone writing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager, John F. 
Carter, trade promotion manager, and J. E. 
Jones, chief inspector, of the Southern Pine 
Association, have been spending several days 
in Chicago this week, being here princ‘pally in 
connection with the discussion of a specified 
moisture content for lumber, that has occupied 
a prominent place on the program of the an- 
nual convention of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Mr. Berckes was con- 


——__ 





fined to his room at the hotel for a couple of 
days with an attack of tonsilitis that prevented 
him spending as much time with the dealers ag 
he had hoped to do. 


K. J. Watts Martin, of Norfolk, Va., presi. 
dent of the J. E. Etheridge Lumber Co., has 
been in Chicago several days, to attend the 
meeting of the Supreme Nine of the Concat. 
enated Order of Hoo-Hoo and later the ap. 
nual convention of the National Retail Lum. 
ber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Martin is wel 
known in lumbermen’s organizations, for he js 
president of the Virginia Lumber and Build. 
ing Supply Dealers’ Association. He is q 
Gurdon in Hoo-Hoo, and active in the affairs 
of that far-famed order. He is one of twenty 
large lumber retailers appointed to the dealer 
council of the Celotex Co. 


C. B. Cunningham, of the C. B. Cunningham 
Lumber Co., Chicago, returned home last week 
after several days spent in McMinnville, Tenn, 
his former home. He reported that the retail 
trade in the South is rather slow at this time, 
but that the industrial business is fair. In- 
dustrially the South is progressing very rapidly, 
he said, and is now conducting most of its 
operations with its own money. It is generally 
expected by Dixie residents to show a remark- 
able rise in prosperity soon. This hardwood 
distributer reports that there has been no 
slackening ig the prices, and that volume of 
sales, when the entire field is considered, is 
fair. 


C. D. Terwilliger, general manager of the 
Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loyalton, Ca‘if,, 
is spending several days in Chicago with C. W. 
Kempter, who recently opened an office for 
that concern in the Roanoke Building and will 
look after sales in all of the territory east of 
Omaha, Neb. Mr. Terwilliger expressed him- 
self as well pleased with the business already 
developed in this territory within the short time 
since the Chicago office was opened and he is 
quite optimistic as to the general business out- 
look. The Clover Valley Lumber Co. is a 
manufacturer of a high quality of California 
white pine that quickly finds favor wherever 
it is introduced. 


Ernest Dolge, of Ernest Dolge (Inc.), Ta- 
coma, Wash., was in Chicago last Saturday 
on his way back to the Coast, after spending 
some time in the East calling on the trade and 
getting first hand information as to business 
conditions, present and prospective. Mr. Dolge 
is by no means pessimistic and firmly believes 
that with the proper effort toward intelligent 
manufacture and merchandising, the lumber 
industry will come out of the doldrums and 
regain a satisfactory position among the lead- 
ing industries of the country. Mr. Dolge is 
noted for his insistence on quality rather than 
quantity production and caters to a trade that 
demands a quality product properly manufac- 
tured to suit its needs. 


(‘Q@ aaa anaeaensean 


Educational Va'ue of Old Tools 


In order properly to depict the history and 
development of lumbering in the Museum of 
Science and Industry at Chicago, a complete 
collection of old and obsolete woodworking 
tools is an absolute necessity. These imple- 
ments constitute the mediums through which 
the operations and methods observed in the 
manufacture of wood products may be visual- 
ized most advantageously and in their acquisi- 
tion the lumberman can render great assistance. 
Discussing this feature, Helmuth Bay, research 
associate in forestry of the Rosenwald Indus- 
trial Museum, said: 

“As we are attempting to record, for the 
first time, his history and achievements, and, 
because the time is rapidly approaching when 
all traces of his early activities will be lost, we 
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«a 
urge him to give the matter his attention while 
there is still time. ; 

“It is an undisputable fact that no other in- 
dustry has left so little record of its evolution 
as lumbering—especially logging. This is par- 
ticularly surprising when you consider that in 
point of age it is probably the oldest industry 
of all. Man began to use the tree at a very 
early date and when you pry into the aged and 
yellow pages of history you find many refer- 
ences to the utilization of wood; but specific 
data relative to cutting, shaping, and adapting 
it to man’s requirements, and the implements 
employed in the processes, are sadly lacking. 

“If any lumberman has any knowledge in re- 
gard to the location of tool collections or in- 
dividual pieces, we will sincerely appreciate 
being informed. The owners of many such 
objects will welcome the opportunity to house 
them in a safe place where they can be studied 
and admired; and if such an arrangement is 
impractical we may be able to borrow them 
long enough to build replicas. Old photographs 
and pictures often furnish the key to the re- 
construction of an important model, while de- 
scriptive material of any sort is valuable. 

“The interested support of lumbermen in 
this matter is earnestly solicited, and with it 
I am sure that we shall be able to do far 
greater justice to our visual explanation of the 
largest industry of them all—the lumber in- 
dustry.” 


Lumberman Named Legion Head 


Mr. Vernon, INnp., Oct. 21—Ray E. Clark; 
manager of the Mt. Vernon branch of the’ 
Simpson Lumber Co., has been elected com- 
mander of the Owen Dunn post of the Amer- 
ican Legion of this city, to serve during the 
ensuing year. 


(‘@@aaaanaeseaan: 


Hardwood Sales Manager Resigns 


W. W. Brown, of Chicago, who has been 
manager of the Nort>ern Hardwood Sales Co. 
since it was organized in April, 1927, by Wis- 
consin and Michigan hardwood manufacturers, 
has resigned, effective Nov. 1, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Hiram McCullough, manager of the 
Ross Lumber Co. Headquarters of the sales 
company will be transferred to the Ross com- 
pany’s ofice in the New York Life Building at 
39 South La Salle Street. 

Mr. Brown, who was in the wholesale hard- 
wood business under the corporate name of the 
W. W. Brown Lumber Co. after the close of 
the World War released him from his duties 
in the purchasing department of the Government 
aircraft division and up to the time of his tak- 
ing the managership of the Northern Hardwood 
Sales Co., will again engage in ‘business under 
that name. He has retained his charter through 
the last two years, and now will put it to use 
again. He has been in the lumber industry for 
more than twenty years. The office of the W. 
W. Brown Lumber Co. is in room 1127 Straus 
Building, 310 South Michigan Avenue. 


(Gg @ananaaanae 


Hardwood Men Play Golf 


Members and guests of the Chicago Hard- 
wood Yard Association enjoyed a_ splendid 
round of golf at the attractive and hospitable 
Big Oaks Golf Club, Friday afternoon, Oct. 
18. It was a beautiful fall day, with plenty 
of sunshine, which made it possible to take mo- 
tion pictures of the winners. These moving 
pictures were shown at the office of Maisey & 
Dion to an interested audience on Thursday, 
Oct. 24. The winners in the tournament were 
Herman Kreutzer, Keith Lumber Co.; M. 
Baker, Hardwood Mills Lumber Co.; Stacy 
Bennett, Hardwood Mills Lumber Co.; Charles 
S. M. Smith, W. O. King Lumber Co., and Joe 
Cisar, Cisar Bros. The guest prizes were won 
by Frank J. Swec, formerly of the Schreiber 
Lumber Co., and J. V. Duffin, of the Duffin 
Paper Corporation. 

The committee in charge of the tournament 
was Ralph Lounsbury, of Lounsbury & Mc- 
Crory Lumber Co., and John Cisar, of Maisey 
& Dion. 

The committee was highly complimented on 


its choice of the Big Oaks club, and all play- 
ers concurred in recommending this course for 
future golf tournaments of the lumbermen. 


Lumberman Is Chicken Fancier 


ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 21.—H. J. Lutcher Stark, 
wealthy lumberman of Orange who is in about 
everything going on in the metropolis of the 
Sabine, has just emerged as an exporter of live 
chickens. Mr. Stark began the venture as an 
extensive experimental farm, but has built it 
up into a large commercial project. He is not, 
however, neglecting the experimental work, in 
which he acquired a large flock of thorough- 
bred pedigreed white leghorn chickens. 

When the Mexican steamer Superior arrived 
at Orange the captain received a radio message 
from a man in Vera Cruz, requesting that 
he bring two pens of the chickens. He had 
read an article describing the flock. 


Hardwoods Bien Bought for Wide 
Range of Uses 


(Continued from Page 71) 





swerved from his plan of presenting a con- 
structive administration of the city, and would 
not be drawn into any discussion of personali- 
ties or trivial issues. A large number of mem- 
bers were present to hear the address. 


A Better Homes and Building Exposition, 
under the auspices of the Buffalo Real Estate 
Board, opened last evening at the Broadway 
Auditorium. The lumber exhibitors include 
Montgomery Bros. & Co., the L. N. Whissel 
Lumber Corporation and the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau. New York State gave an ex- 
hibit of wood conservation, and various or- 
ganizations furnished displays. 


A model home which the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau has been erecting in this city is 
about completed and will be opened for in- 
spection on Oct. 27. It is of Colonial design, 
and the furnishings will be of that period. The 
house is located at 46 Woodley Road, in the 
Cleveland Hill section. 


The class of residence showing unusual in- 
crease in this city is the house costing betweer 
$10,000 and $15,000, built principally for the 
owner’s occupancy. Several nearby towns show 
increases in residence construction. 


William P. Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., 
has returned from a three weeks’ motor trip 
west as far as Iowa. 

The baseball nine of T. Sullivan & Co. won 
a beautiful silver cup in the tournament of the 
Riverside Twilight League. 

W. K. Jackson and R. S. Cummings, of 
Jackson & Tindle, have been at the company’s 
mills at Munising and Pellston, Mich., for the 
last ten days, taking inventory. 

Eugene W. Carson was umpire at the Cor- 
nell-Princeton football game at Ithaca on Oct. 
19. A number of local lumbermen who are 
alumni of these institutions attended the game. 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
cluded: N. H. Morgan, the New York rep- 
resentative of the Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co. ; 
T. E. Griffin, Colonial Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Miss.: F. E. Bruce, of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; R. O. Young, W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; Lyle S. Vincent, 
lumber buyer, Seattle, Wash. 

Lumberman assisting Horace F. Taylor, cap- 
tain in the drive to obtain a $5,000,000 endow- 
ment fund for the University of Buffalo, are: 
Harry L. Abbott, C. Walter Betts, C. W. 
Bodge, E. W. Carson, John B. Caskey, Gabriel 
Elias, R. E. Fairchild, Henry I. George, Harold 
Hauenstein, Clark W. Hurd, Frederick Hen- 
rich, Henry E. Mallue, C. Ashton McNeil, 
Thomas W. Mitchell, H. Ernest Montgomery, 
Charles N. Perrin, George A. Schramm, Elmer 
J. Sturm, Fred M. Sullivan, Oliver J. Veling, 
John H. Wall, Astor H. Weaver, L. N. Whis- 
sel, Hubert K. Whitmer, George J. Zimmer- 
mann, Henry A. Plumley, Harry Roblin, 
Charles Yeager, William J. Wright and 
George W. Little. 
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figure your 
invoices ! 


Let any cler 


Figuring invoices on - 
lumber is never a matter 
of arithmetic,—when 28 
Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
lator is used. - 

This is not a general 
calculating device which 
can be used for anything. 
It talks in board feet, 
and gives costs and ex- 
tensions per thousand. 

This ad pinned to 
your letterhead will 
bring you one on ten- 
day free trial. 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. {J ; 


3472 North Clark St., Chicago, IL 3 


eilicke 












Time Saving Devices 








The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 







representa POTEEL COMPANY 
tion you ee Sena ne 
ought to ste sees cuicase 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding mann ny your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the | 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 





Established 1857 
Engravers iateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO | 
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Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Oct. 19: 

Flooring | Finish, All 10-20’ | Fencing, 81S, 10-20 Plaster Lath No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
1x3”E.G B&Better Rough: | No. 1— No. 1, 7, 4... 3.56 sineneles SISED_ | No. 1 (all 10-20/); 
B&Btr, 10-20". ..$65.82 ST er 66.25 en eaka mats 36.01 0. 2, %”, 4’... 3.00 | 2x 4”, 10’...... 23.73 Pp 34.13 
a, Be OBO uc ces 49.13 5/4x4, 6&8”... 63.50 ee) 2 38.22 12° ara ao te 23.25 | No, 3, _(10- 20): 

No. 2, 6-20.’ 33.59 5x4x5, 10&12” 68.30 | no o— No. 1 Dimension, 16’...... 24.66 . sccncend 22.49 
1x3”! ; 6/4 & 8/4x4, NO. a SISLE | 18&20 eeeeee 26.49 1 a Ceevececee 22.83 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 41.02 Saw”. v than. 64.92 1X40 weet eeee 18.18 tin ae 20.00 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
No. 1, 10-20’... 32.98 6/4 & 8/4x5, ae” ‘werueaun 19.45 Short- Long- ee 18.48 =e 16.98 
ee A S80... . BASE | 10&12” . 68.25 | No. 3— os 0°. 10° Een Tee seg 19.67 te Oe. 17.70 
x4” E.G.— . ” 5 s , __ eee 20.1 

B&Btr, 10-20’... 69.08 B&better Surfaced: 1x4” ceesoove 15.10 12’. 27.28 30.00 a : 

No. 1. 6-20’. 43.93 oar pa aan 47.30 | 1x6” ........ 15.62 eae 28.15 31.67 2x 8”, 10 pede 21.76 Pre a — 
1x4” F.G.— Sa. scneewen 49.07 Boards, $18 o 18&20’ 29. veteees . No, 34. 

B&Btr, 10-20’.. 41.16 Oe cstesats 47.55 | - pth mao: ae 2x 6”, 10’. 25.31 26.17 aie teeeee a S48, 20’ and 

No. 1, 10-20’... 35.09 1x5 and 10”.. 54.40 | No.1 (a -20"): 32°. 96.50 SR.56-) SOOT eevee os. under: 

No. 2, 10-20’... 24.67 SE” eesine uh 4.59 sineticanta 34.65 16’. 25.06 28.85 | 2x10”, 10’ ..... 22.50 OT eatacvess 26.57 

Ceiling a | 5/4x4, 6&8”.. ey ey ce eeeee aes 18&20’. 26.85 29.27 = ceeeee oy SS” iivenveses 45.04 

4”, 10-20’'— 5/4x5, 10&12”. 77.64 > 2 > . 2x 8”, 10’. 23.35 26.50 tO eee eee . 
——_.... 30.21 | 8/4 & 8/4x5, No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 12’. 23.64 26.50 18&20’...... 23.67 Car Material 
ae Bapeaeeee: 30.84 |  10&12” ...... 76.50 1x8” ........ 20.93 16’. 24.16 27.50 | 2x12”, 10’...... 22.33 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
I dia a a 19.25 | C Surfaced: sages. oeee® 23 64 18&20’. 28.47 29.50 etal 22.76 | B&Btr., 9 and 

Partition a L.A 51.25 eee sce. te 26.87 | 2x10”, 10’. 27.00 28.25 16’...... 25.42 OF vetnanacde 48.50 
1x4”— BZAS” 2.200 56.30 | No. 3 (all 6-20’) 12’, 28.51 .... 18&20’...... 26.24 10 and 20’.... 43.76 
i SS 24.00 . 16’. 30.41 32.00 ie tan 

Drop Siding Casing and Base PEE 16.94 | 18&20’. 30.02 33.58 No. 3 Dimension F setiserseny 5.00 
1x6”, 10-20’— | Bé&better: | 1x10" «6.6... 17.49 | 2x12”, 10’. 38.00 .... _ ore 15.65 1.) ae 40.08 
PE cnshsest 39.54 4 and 6”..... 56.74 | 1x12" ....... 18.35 12’. 33.00 39.25 Se wahesans 16.00 10 & 20’...... 39.83 
TE MRE 37.73 oS i cteteurees 56.97 | No. 4, all widths 16’. 34.14 45.15 sets beate int 16.93 13 & 14’...... 34.00 
ERR aber 25.45 5 and 10”.... 61.25 | and lengths... 8.82 18&20’. 34.94 .... Me sasccas 16.98 | No. 2 random.. 22.07 














ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” ’ 4 
Dadir.,. 6-16'..$63.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 

oO. 

btr.,* 6-16’.. 51.00 55.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’... 50.00 54.00 64.00 4 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 39.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” 13° 
Dé&btr., 6-16’....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’..... 62.00 64.00 67.00 177.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-*not 
Dé&btr., 4-inch. .$28.00 B, 4-inch....... $12.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 
Spsuee one pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 19.—Eastern prices, per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.20 2.45 $ 2.40@ 2.85 


in No. 3, all widths, add $6; No. 4, $4. 





Extra clears, 5/2. 2.50@ 2.70 2.60@ 2.80 | 
nh, ~ Gin atee hn ok 3.40@ 3.60 3.50 3.90 | 
ON eee 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.80 
Perfections ........ 4.50 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
DL baa atk ds acoen 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.00 
Dimensions, 5”, 5/2. 3.10 3.30 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.50@ 2.55 
Extra clears........ 3.10@ 3.65 
-  — err. 3.75@ 3.90 
DE wvivesewewk 4.25 

Perfections ....... 4.75@ 4.95 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2. es 1.157 1.25 $ 1. 20@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.65@ 1.75 1.6 


Common clears...... 2.05@ 2.256 2. 10@ 2.25 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

i oi 6 ante @ o@ 5% oe $ 3.40 

Di: esco 60> a's 4.00 

CE ree 4.80 

Perfections ........ 5.00 

Pe “soeeervverrs 11.00 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., Oct 19.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prtpared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, Oct. 
16. Reports of prices shown on S828 in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S 
on which the prices have been reduced to an 
$2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5 per- 


cent of the estimated mill price. RL means 

random length. AL means all lengths, re- 

gardless of whether random or _ specified 
lengths are called for. Quotations follow: 

Average 

Price 


Pondosa Pine 


SB" We. 1 Comet BES Abbie ssc tvcecoes $43.15 
1x8” No. 2 common S28 AL...........+:. 25.78 
1x8” No. 3 CUNO BE Mts occdcsiccens 21.55 
4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL......... 15.37 
gt FO EE OB PPT Tee 42.24 
5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL............ 44.90 
See” > BONOOE Te: Mites ckcwciiccccewesce 61.84 
5&6/4x4”&wdr C sel S2S RL............ 65.00 
re ee SN inn 6 x6 casG de seas sesees 36.02 
5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 

OE A Se Ce Re ee eee 37.50 

he haa ait kel oes Mg Ie wit meats RLS 27.50 

SU CAB? oa: oe reed wile ataes Se pi aadds eioan ak aal wt wai ain a 21.50 


Idaho White Pine 
ins” Mo. 1 Comme BIE Bebb ccwcccsscces $45.79 


1x8” No. 2 common S828 RL........2ee0- 34.96 
1n8" No. 3 COMMON BED Bikes cccccccccces 24.97 
4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL......... 18.66 
er OU eee eee 48.85 
§&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S RL............ 76.40 
Bee a ee SOs os eno oe as te oo be on 80.55 
5&6/4x4”&wdr C sel S2S RL............ 94.00 
ge RE eres ee eee 42.25 


Larch and Fir 


Se” 30" Wie, 5 Gea 66 co ccc eters $19.10 
See” 3 Fee, 25 ec os edecccuecna 19.68 
1x8” No. 3 common 82S RL............ 17.94 
o See WOek. Oe. Te. Gees db sins on ae oe ven 40.94 
6” C&btr drop siding or rustic RL...... 29.73 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Oct. 21.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
RS tod kw jews 6 ne aaa dn ee $1.35 $1.70 
MY  AvuwGeeakae Wek beens aba 1.25 1.60 
Me Gaeta exee ons wen y ewe eae 1.05 


1.35 





DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 22.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Oct. 18, 19 and 21, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 


lows: 
Vertical Grain Plooring 
B B&btr Cc D 
Be... dé Ware bibek ee $42.00 $43.00 $29.00 oad 
ar aaa wae 41.00 iene 
OS =r eee 44.25 
Plat Grain Flooring 
Se” “a «sew enone o% 24.25 19.75 
Se” Lsecewaek wee 34.50 31.75 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Be g6senste a wins —_ eaten $16.75 
Ceiling ‘ 
SO a ae hier D tara ea 23.50 18.50 
De” vee etwweass ‘ 24.25 18.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ND a idee henge Sate ‘ 33.25 28.25 owes 
ae 31.50 29.50 eavh 
EEE a ‘ 19.50 
Finish, Kiln ‘Driea and Surtaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
BOND estan dade seiees $41.00 $44.25 $63.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
. aero $16.50 $18.00 $11.25 $21.00 
ere 12.00 12.25 13.00 15.75 
Jere 8.50 8.75 8.75 coe 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24' 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4” $is. 00 $17.25 $20.00 $20.50 $20.00 
6” 16.45 17.u0 18.50 18.75 19.00 $22.00 $22.50 
8” 14.50 17.50 19.00 19.25 18.15. 22.50 22.25 
10” 18.50 18.50 19.25 19.50 19.00° 22.50 22.25 
12” 18.50 18.00 19.50 19.50 19.50 22.50 238.50 
2x4”, 8’, $17.15; 10’, $18.00; zx6”, lu’, $16.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
em Bivceeasae $2. o. sao 00 _— 25 $12.50 
BME -Bieos Fee 7.5 cose 
No. 1 Pl ‘Timbers. 
8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $20.25 
Sie 60 12543" 00 40’, TOWER. ccccccccccecs 18.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surraced........... 20.25 
Fir Lath 
ER ae GS Pe ee ere $ 2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
OO is caGeur ss ch oeeekcaaevereae $38.50 
 aginide co nekaeet eh eae waaneseee 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING | 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 21.—The movement of 
poplar bevel siding has been only fair. Prices 
are steady and unchanged at the following 


levels: No.1 No.2 
FAS Select com, com. 
Ee PEE Ge $50 $40 $30 $24 
DS hs Sou atnatead 50 38 28 22 
I sestard icweanat ose cdlduls 50 36 24 18 








No. 





» 1999 


$16.75 


1x12” 
$53.50 


1x12” 
$21.00 
15.75 
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"WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


d, Ore., Oct. 22.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


ahr > ail stock— 
(| $65.00 4/4 ...$34.00@35.00 
ixt’'10"'22."50,00 = 574... | 35.00@ 36.00 
Bevel siding— 6/4... 36.00@40.00 
oe 27.00 8/4 ... 87.00@40.00 


4x6”, Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ... 4.00 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 16.50@19.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 22.—Log market quota- 
tions: 








Fir, yellow: No. 1, yt ty No. 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12/13; peelers, $28@35 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $14@16. 50. 

Cedar: $16@17. 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $9@11 

Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., Oct. 19.—Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $19; lum- 
ber logs, $33. 

Hemlock: No. $12; m~ $10. 

Spruce: No. 1, rot No. att No. 3, $13. 

Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 19.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11. 

Hemlock: $11. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Oct. 22.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough ee y ont Fencing— 

0 & 12 ft. PA ft. 16 ft. 





Me: 2, Im o wcisccce 1549.00 9.00 $53.00 
x 5 or 6” - 51.00 51.0 53.00 
IBS” cccvteves 55.00 55.00 53.00 
TR1O* wccccccs 61.00 58.00 57.00 
+ 2) Se 83.00 81.00 81.00 
We. 3, 1m 4” .ncccene 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 
i wees 41.00 40.00 39.00 
SS), MTT T TE 43.00 41.00 39.00 
112M nc cccce 53.00 49.00 48.00 
Re. 3, 1m 9” scccoces 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 
x BM fcc eee 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1x10” s.ccccce 34.00 33.00 33.00 
1127 .ccccces 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1: for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 


4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 


Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding. add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1: well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. ° 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28: 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 


No. 1 Piece 7 yuan = 


14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.40 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” .... 35.50 35.50. 33.50 33.50 35.50 


2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.60 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


» a 

B&b C&btr. 
C—O $41. 00 $35 00 $25, 00 S16 00 $32.00 
ee 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 
Mr iceouslaceecens -- - $28.00 $29.00 $30.00 
D ctitteerimenitnawn 31.50 32.50 34.00 
ciate en's Simos 32.50 33.50 35.00 
i - occetehebacenwee 35.00 36.00 37.50 
EE? bas wek wi ha chiaaars 36.00 37.00 38.50 
For merenen® $1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. deduct $4. 


For shiplap or eee add 50 cents to 
Prices on N&. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 51S1E— ‘ 
= 12 14’ 16’ 


2x 4” - $32. 00 $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $33.06 
2x 6” ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.50 
2x 8” 1... 31.00 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” ... 31.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
2x12” 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 
of No. 1, 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., 19.—Prices for red 
cedar —? in aon cars, new bundling, 8- 


to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 
Bevel Siding, 12-inch 
Clear “ae “BB” 
ee $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
a rae ete 31.00 26.00 23.00 
Pe s+4000eeenade 35.00 32.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
a. OE Cea ene eee a $48.00 $39.00 
WE Sdaess cuahSerendavas 56.00 43.00 
ROE. Sideenetes cheeeenseoud 65.00 ones 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
REE, . ands bicecwecseeumene $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
ES, ici he cats ait seezecle SOE 76.00 
Bee WR ceccneb ase wens 90.00 86.00 
Ree WR De neces cdedvnsdvns 105.00 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or 1 One Side V or B 


SES GO Ca, AO OO BG obec vacnnkéevre $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under.............. 50% 

DEO TOME GEOE GUBNN, «0.0505 cdccvcecvses 40 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
count 


ee 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 


100 lin. ft. 
Ley to oncepncreresvcevecvericecocceacs $ .30 
LE” ca remaeerceecccceseceeeeessescese -40 
RR ei deh ccoccctonveceertecceeccccesie -50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Oct. 19: 


Plooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—B&better ........ $62.75 $62.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 39.25 41.75 
: Bavbaceeenses kale 33.75 
Se deskth eee kas . 25.25 


Partition and Siding 


Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $37.50 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. 39.25 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5410” B&better.....ccccscces $59.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 67.75 
oe ee S| "=. eee 64.00 


Discount on mouldings, 1%” and under.. 53% 
1%” and over... 49% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $33.50 
SRG « SO Beviccwens 26.75 
EO, 2; FOO Beans rcesoccvccecsceve 23.00 
SE, 2 4 De ckddc can tae vecew ewes 18.00 

Dimension 
ee 2 ae! SS 8 ere rer $24.25 
Fw !|.Ukl ee 26.75 
po gl 8 ee ee 30.75 
a: Se Ss ee a bbe bacencecscuse 22.50 
Be BF a dsas 0050's Kisddawes 22.25 

Lath 

WO: Be a Rot eabaeies c6 05500 seen ences $4.25 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 19.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mill, were 
reported by the California White & Sugar’ Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Oct. 15: 


California White Pine 


All widths— 
No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
ree $67.25 $63.30 $52.35 38.05 
cntewwe 69.35 64.05 50.20 53.55 
eae 66.30 54.60 44.50 63.85 
ee scat 75.90 64.00 54.90 
California Sugar Pine 
Leer $92.75 $81.05 $64.20 $49.85 
, aes 86.05 73.90 57.00 61.05 
ie evncese 84.15 66.70 49.95 60.20 
a eee 96.05 78.90 66.60 79.25 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
a. anaes $28.40 a ’ 
No. 1, 6/4xa.w.. 39.30 Ga™— hon? No.8 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w.. 26.65 "cae aad 26.90 21.05 
Panel, C&better SP evans 27.90 21.65 
%" Xa.W.....- 71.25 19" 07), 28.60 21.90 
Sugar Pine Shop MM ccticneet ec 
ee a $41.35 ” 
No. 1, 5/4'xa.w.. 44.25 Bader x6", 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w.. 33.50 &© epee teeeee page 
Guttatien Tie sie adie) 
i } re tt Neto 
5/4Xa.W. ..-eees . netgear . 
6/4xa.W. ....... 47.10 No grits aee 
8/4xa.w. ....-+- 52.46 i. 3 die sites " 
Douglas Fir 1%xa.w. 
C&better .......$43.65 So pct encae oo SLITS 
Dimension ..... 19.25 os sce ecae 20.45 





- NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Oct. 1 to 


15, as reported by the North Carolina Pine 
Association: 





Bough 
Edge, 4/4— 
I ak a.n-4 Gale. Mucsace two aies oka ‘ - - $46.60 
SM inc aie eib diab orwd.e Kare bane j00e8eee ne + 31.10 
eSB ee Peres eee 24.50 
NE SF 5s 58. 6b sdtins Seeeess eee 20.90 
No. 1 No. 2 
er ad 1 box box 
De ob elena ban 60 aan eo 
ges, Ee 417.68 wens cee 
| ene ee ee 47.35 $35.45 $26.60 $20.50 
Don” windebvewe 48.65 + ae ae aie she 
cS a oe 48.60 35.90 27.40 21.65 
SRO Ps dicvdwtnss 50.85 39.20 27.30 22.80 
SO Ducsoasde oe 66.45 48.25 30.40 22.40 
Edge B&better— 
OE: 4 vgn ewakcdneueeeuwevesbeeks occece eo $48.85 
EE. csi vineseeowse es nxeehesdins vee 64.60 
RODE: * } waaivccesvsvatoceswesespebetede 70.00 
Ge vhiecexdesvbes cabeodhvswrates ‘ - 62.35 
Bark Strips— re 
EE a ee a ee ie ae ee 2, fee $33.40 
ee ee I be. 5'06.0b 0000606000 n8 bees 17.50 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
+ looring— Wider Wider 
A gr errree «+ +$42,10 $40.35 
No. 1 common, }#”...... 36.85 36.25 
No. 2 common, {#”...... 26.55 26.70 
” 3%” 
\ re 41.70 41.75 
B&better bark strip partition. ...0+. - + -$34.40 
Box bark strips, dressed............. ee 19.45 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
SO bb ka ekced cneew once $27.45 $17.85 
DE. 4.08eba oie dhcn eo oe oo 37.06 19.25 
a ES ae ee 27.80 19.20 
DEE”. és adacadiensa4 bees 31.15 19.05 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 21.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

WD ea o04 4% ered thr $150@ 266 $155@165 

ee eee 05@110 110@115 115@120 
1300 85 85 90 - 

No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54 59 865 60 

Sound wormy. 45@ 47 
QUARTERED RED OaAK— 

ea $115@120 ... 

65@ 70 


No. 1 com.... aren ‘ ee 
ae DS GR ccs Se «tke ‘eds. San 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
i oe ouew 4 ge neeete $120 
0@ 80 0@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 88@ 73 : 92 


No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 -48 58 


135 

: 

No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29: at 38 
@ 


me 


Sound wormy. 49@ 51 59@ 62 62 67 
Basswoop— 


FAS .cocccces $ 78@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 87@ 42 42@ 47 


FAS ........-$ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
54 9 60@ 65 


No. 3 com. 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 

No. 2 com... 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 

& Better, 

sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 

BrrceoH— 

Fre $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 


No. 1 common 


and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 175 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42 44 
BEECH— 
aa -+++$ 60@ 65 $ 65 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... 49@ 43 45 48 45 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 33 
PoPpLar— 
Panel & No. 1 i 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
PAP sack sche 105 120 130 
Saps & sel... 80 95 110 
we Bissess ‘ 60 65 70 
No. 2 A......$ 388@ 41 465 47 49@ 51 
Os DS carve 35 36@ 38 38@ 40 
MAPLE— 
PRE stisccdis --$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... .51@ 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No, 2 com,... 34@ 39 40@ 45 47@ 51 


ee 


cap TP TE 


| 
f 
j 
: 
' 
iy 
6 
I 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


——__ 





AsH— Sorr MaPpLe— HarD MAPLe— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4.... 65.00 55.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 FAS | Sel. No.1 No.2 No 
4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 5/4..... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 4/4 -.-.$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ i799 
5/4 .... 80.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 .... $4.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 5/4 82.00 67.00 52.00 40.00 — 20,99 
6/4 .... 95.00 80.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 8/4.... 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 6/4 87.00 72.00 = 57.00 = 36.00 29.99 
8/4 .... 105.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 2200 poo p 8/4 .... 97.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 31.49 
sO ock ELm— 12/4 . eye 135-88 $8.00 50.00 30.09 
. a lh eee 5.00 27.00 19.00 ++ Beg. 00 0.00 55.00 ; 
4/4 90.00 70.00 45.00 30.00 21.00 5/4...) (85.00 4«= 55,6000 = 80.00 20.00 «16/4. ..-. 165.00 145.00 130.00 .... °” 
5/4 . ; 73. 54. : . 6/4.... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 Add for 8-inch and ; 10- a 
S/d. ---+ ,86-00 76.00 == 60.00 = 40.00 = 22.00 = 8/4 .... 96.00 .... 75.00 38.00 *26.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40.7 "cm and 
19/4). Alesse lees 98:00 66.00 00 10/4 . 105.00 = .... 85.00 5200 .... Regular stock contains 50 percent or m 
12/4... 115,00 105.00 95.00 60,00 tee 12/4 «... 115.00 vanes 95.00 57.00 *30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
3/4 |... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 *Bridge plank. of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 4 
5/8 .... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 .... Basswoop— ang Padi ese ag to —_ 30 percent’ 
7 > ° GH LOORIN _ 
ah ae F Se ee $30; S-inch & wdr., 4/4 .... 72.00 62.00 50.00 31.00 24.00 ‘No. ; ine 9 
oad es + for 5 inc wdr., 8-foot & lgr., 5/4 Sawa 75.00 65.00 54.00 34.00 26.00 oom. Geom Ne 3A 
| $2. eee cone an TO.00 64.00 84.00 36.00 4/6 ....ccccccccccccess ) i ; 
ence of No. 2 and better,  4- and 6-foot si Fale 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 26.00 3/4 sobeletion etch tees ioe ae 
Hcnah barat, 6- tp S6-Beet. Sxdetneh, two face te gene 20.90 80.00 85.00 45.00 eg) ep epbahadrepboep ist yey 57.00 40.00 30.99 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- set ; , . “ cooy . ED No. 2 and 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; better 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. ts sea’ 5/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; a ET eT ee ee ee ee $38.00 
. No. i, ; SRR Rperccinbti ha det pests eneia aS 5. } 
Sorr ELm— _ One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- F. Sel. No. No. 2 Ne 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 inch, $68; 1x6-inch, $70. ere $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.09 
4/4.... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 poo, ENnp Driep WHITE MaPLe— 
5/4 eo 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 aa FAS No. 1&S¢1 
pee ; 00 23.00 4/4 .... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 17.00 ; 
8/4 .... 88.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 5/4 .... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42:00 20.00 si heacedue nous Siu denice eal + 03:00 ety 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 -.... 6/4.... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 6/4 2....2.222IIIIIIIIIII 107.00 87.00 
12/4 -... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 see 8/4... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00) 8/4 LIL Iiiiiitt 110 97.00 
Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Oct. 15, Chicago basis: 
Figurep Rep Gum—+4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 —_ 
Rk ciuee dpdardweians EE” Gelter. «200° pi “" a/¢ 
Pin. FAS.. .123.50 116.50 a 8 8=§=—°—i“‘(“‘éC ti wR 0 RENRESENRRSS SERS NOR GORD coos 
ne §  "“televidanteeiaabakdSeesie: sbencdenemne ne ad. . .100.00 attic 
rm, Ma : m. PAB 0090 103.00 11766 TTT ghia ceeeene 
ge ee 104.50 106.25 Saps&sel. 62.75@ 71.50 67.25@ 68.75 72.75 °°" grieve 
No. 1&sel 55.25@ 58.25 ........000. 61.00@ 63.50 52.00@ 70.50 No. 1.... 51.00@ 68.00 ............ adi 
a 108.00@ 114.00 No. 2-A.. 37.25@ 41.00 38.00 ............ oe 
No. l&sel 50.50@ 55.25 58.25@ 62.50 58.25@ 62.50 77.75 We WOR. TI GRD neeccccccecs cusonccesocn conecccl 
ie Bada ne (i. ule EE Vatavipeagsés 26sndsbanees AsH— ee uc ee. Lesa es O23 «, 02 aet ae 
Pay ate er spkens 72.25@ 79.00 87.75@104.25 90.25@ 95. 
Qtd. FAS... 52.25@ 76.00 68.00@ 74.25 66.00@ 74.25 68.75@ 78.00 No. 1&sel 55.25@ 59.75 68.25 69.75@ 73.25 76.800 1628 
No. 1é&sel 48.25@ 52.50 51.00@ 55.25 53.25 52.00@ 60.75 No. 2.... 33.00@ 41.75 44.25 46.25 40.25@ 48.75 
Pin. FAS... 55.75@ 65.25 62.75@ 64.50 65.50 69.25 __No. 3.... 22.50@ 32.75 33.25 = = ...rcccccees 33.75 } 
No. l&sel 42.50@ 53.25 50.00@ 52.50 53.25 54.25 Sor Martz— ' 
N 26.5 30.75 RS PE Sere 2 ae ee ae é a SEO S CAEP SACRECRO SD CHECODESCORH6OG Ow hE Oe EN OMS 
Snes teow wwee 8.36 No. 1&sel 50.00@ 52.50 11... 0.1721. 11! . $400 
BLAcK GuM . ia Te Meee Cee Nee peereenes 64.00@ 66.50 
Qtd. FAS... 52.25@ 56.00 ..........65  ceeeeceeeeee 56.50@ 56.75 FECT. 1&sel 51.00 
No. lésel 42.25@ 47.00 40.75 =«-—-—_canccseeeeee 45.00@ 46.75 sropopye TTT TT ESE PEER E Ree eee cee e ee eenens 
Pin. tn: sean ® aelnewts 51.75 eoceceseseeee ee vesseorese FAS eae 2 i 84.50 
me Oe ceeccceevnce A, Ce ee No. l&sel ............ ...llllliiil) age shuns 
NE as te, stented Veiteleeliaks  astvpenedgns Tupayo— 
me No. 1&sel 40.00@ 45.25 ............ 54.25@ 55.50 .........0-- No. 1&sel . 078 
BITS OAK 107 95 PiIn. FAS... 46.50@ 58.25 -..1...2107" a | (NC OTT 
Cta. FAS... .127.25@137.50  ....-...+-+. Bstbwesensae gies reyeT oes No. 1&sel 37. 75@ 48 25 lathes ada odd hy 
No. 1&sel 69.75@ 77.50 ............ 72.25 77.50@ 79.50 — 2 ose ey ~ TS 2.25 
Pin. FAS... 86 50@ 93.50 102.00@110.00 119.00 132.75 Co . = Dihie DR HEE sdcevicacedk <adsweliwkaee Secicacel 
No. 1&sel 54.50@ 87.00 64.25@ 65.75 67.75@ 73.25 79.75@ 80.75 “°TNDWO°P— 3, o56@ 3959 36.05 
a Wi0ccladtsrew Netdaekadhes eeonsedceasds CussmNuT— — MRSA eke - tesa ia 
Be, G, GE BRGOE PETS ceccccscsece sececccesces srecesuvenes ge 78.25@ 81.00 ......... 6 
“ No i EE. cccsckvibiaransteecebaes, tied ravens Sd. wormy. 38.75 jAdaae Dawe ee: > bas CERT ‘ 
: Si BRIG] 80.75 nr rsecececce seccesececee cocccccesens SM WOPMY. BETE kee e cece ee cececccetece coccecewetel 
Otd. PAS.. .113.75 eee P  Sevkcdasces steeaswosacd mee 50 00@ 83.25 12.76 
ag Ee ee ee ee ee No. 1&sel 48.00 OSs 4544. 
Pin. FAS... 71.75@102.25 85.00@103.50 116.50 ==... we eee eee MaGNoLia— i bedi eck 
No. 1&sel 52.00@ 60.50 54.75@ 56.50 58.00@ 70.00 64.25@ 82.75 No. 1&sel 51.75@ 53.25 ............ 65.25 
a Mee... ScUkCe. i gdius saccade aeaeehy haves No. 2.... 29.25@ 34.00 46.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 22.— Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 


(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 

Mississippi 

Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Louisiana 
DOP cccceees $42.00 $43.50 $50.00 
RE cccccnaee 41.00 41.50 50.00 
DT”  ssseeenes 42.00 43.50 50.00 
i” wesetene 52.00 51.50 52.00 
ne srectes 50.00 48.50 52.00 
EE” §8§=«6 svecens 62.00 63.00 63.00 
JS) —Ea 58.00 60.00 60.00 
” .csseses 68.00 66.50 72.00 
5&14x14” ...... 54.00 53.50 68.00 
DE shcctses 80.00 pares $3.00 
EE” wasocdens 73.00 ae 78.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 
price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 

Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 
B&btr. ht. rift. $95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
Bé&btr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 30.00 
Bé&btr. flat.... 50.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 

D2&SM— 
1x6” (%x5%”) .$26.00 
1x8” (%x7%"”). 27.00 


D4AS— 
1x10” .(%x9%”)$28.00 
1x12” (%x11%”) 28.00 


Shortleaf Dimension, 848, %4-inch Scant,’ 
10- to 16-foot 


Se” siadenese ee GE bccwcccuns $31.00 
Dt sa ebenue = FPF 32.00 
ee” sucnvecaes 30.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
1 Be ee $66.00 $61.00 coda 
SRST” GOR.ccesscs GAMO 37.00 $28.00 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%....$30.00 1x10”, %x 9% .$32.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, %x11%. 34.00 

}#-inch thick, add $1. 


Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


ME nccccsa codes tcenvevccupehsnammeaa $39.00 
Me .tctdeghecemsaedatadurnnb ane eee ee 55.00 
 Scrkaredecabaeas se censbeuaesan - 64.00 
Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia 
FMA— 44x2%” 1eyx2% 
Serr $98.25 $98.50 
BOCOnG GAGS... cccccccces $2.50 83.50 
BE BOG ccc cscnczscctar 59.50 58.50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 
C D No.2 No.3 
eer rr ren. $69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $38.76 
> el ere 79.50 63.5 45.25 40.25 
i peenas oes 74.50 63.50 45.256 40.25 
BO xiacscodes 84.50 73.50 45.25 40.25 
Se”. + dwin bn vcind 99.50 88.50 49.25 41.25 
19” aOR WD ccvce 104.50 93.50 655.25 45.26 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
. SPPPerre rrr $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
Hemlock ‘ .+» 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered 


8/4, 


105. 


4/4, 





Chestnut: 


$125; 


WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 23.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
108&12/4, $135&140. 
$60; 5&6/4, $71; 8/4, $81. 


FAS 4/4, $85@88; 5&6/4, $100@ 


Common, 4/4, 


Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@66. 


8/4, 


$45; 5&6/4, 


115; 8/4, $120&1265. 


$95. 
8/4, $78. 


FAS 4/4, 


Common, 


$49; 


$110@115; 


4/4, 
No. 2-A common, 
8/4, $52@54: 
common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $112@ 
Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77, No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4 
$50@55. 
White Oak: 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $76@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $560@53; 5&6/4, $55@53; 8/4, 
$61@63. 


$110@115; 


Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 


Poplar: FAS 4/4, 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4, 
$90@95; 
5&6/4, $70@73; 


5&6/4, 


$62@65; 


$125. 


No. 2-B 
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This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—A fair trade at good 
prices continues to characterize the market in 
northern pine. Industrial buying is consider- 
ably more active than that from the retail 


yards. ses 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Northern pine 
demand is fair, though not as active as some- 
times at this season. Prices are about steady 
in most grades. Lack of new construction is 
causing the retailers to hold off largely on 
their purchases. Production of low grades is 
small and prices are firm. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Although there is some 
movement of hardwood continually, there is 
no pep to the market, but prices remain firm 
except for the higher grades of basswood, 
4) to 8/4, which showed decreases of about 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
pasis during the week ended Oct. 19: 


First Second Third 
Eo vsicd becww as $89.91 $74.25 $51.71 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 21.—Prices on Amer- 
ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
FAS: 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
255; 8/4, $265. 
. FAS, 1 $398) wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
$285; 8/4, ‘ rs 
Select: 4/4, $165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175; 8/4, 
80 


No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, $140. 
No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 
#3x2%”" x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Ist qtd. wht. .$124.00 124.00 $96.00 $73.00 
Ist qtd. red... 91.00 86.00 75.00 70.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 84.00 74.00 65.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. red.. 78.00 72.00 65.00 63.00 
Ist pln. wht.. 91.00 74.00 69.00 55.00 
Ist pln. red.. 84.00 74.00 61.00 60.00 
2nd pln. wht.. 81.00 68.00 51.00 61.00 
2nd pln. red.. 77.00 68.00 53.00 54.00 














Pe WME, cvcces 64.00 62.00 38.00 41.00 
FO aa 64.00 62.00 38.00 41.00 
ae 31.00 29.00 18.00 18.00 

% ” ” 
I NE a bin a's ave tuts bow ered $103.50 103.50 
ES oS, inca Sai Glee eee 103.50 0 
Me Se sce cbevece ae 81.5 83.50 
oe” eee er 81.50 81.50 
I Os og Uc ia eee ee 79.50 81.50 
NE eee ee 73.50 75.50 
oo es ccs ea alee are ek 73.50 69.50 
EE eee 67.50 69.50 
es aca hank ois mdm ke 52.50 50.50 
RESIS SIE Re ae hehe 52.50 50.50 
RE ai diab d'a’s san et tas Gas 23.50 23.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 





$2 on each item. The furniture buyers are 
the mainstay of the market. Yard trade is 
sluggish. . 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 21.—Prices of 
hardwoods here are stationary, with buying 
of a hand-to-mouth character. Automotive 
lumber buying is suspended. Furniture plants 
are taking small lots of sap gum and No. 1 
common 4/4 and 6/4 poplar. Plain white oak is 
moving better. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The hardwood 
demand is not quite as active as it was a 
Short time ago. A falling off in orders from 
the automobile industry has lately taken place. 
Thick elm and maple are in less demand than 
they sometimes are at this season. Some 
yards are finding a pretty fair demand for 
Walnut and gum, and most lines of industry 


using these woods are said to be carrying 
little stock. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 21.—The market for 
hardwoods continues firm, manufacturers re- 
fusing to make concessions. Yards are said 
to be buying quietly to replenish stocks in the 
belief that prices will remain as they are for 
some time. Some sales of FAS white oak 
were made during the week at $86, f. o. b. St. 
Louis. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 21.—Demand for 
hardwoods is good, and the market is firm. 
Sap gum Nos. 1 and 2 grades in all thick- 
nesses, is in active demand, with 8/4 common 
and better quartered sap outstanding. White 
oak moves fairly well, with 4/4 FAS leading. 
Red oak is dull. Magnolia, elm, maple and 
sycamore are quiet. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Douglas fir, in the yard 
items, is very slow right now, but railroad 
business is good and industrial trade is fair, 
both of the latter at prices quite satisfactory. 
Spruce is moving in good volume to the in- 
dustrials, at prices generally strong. Cedar 
posts are moving in good volume, and the 
prices on 7-foot posts are from one to three 
cents higher than they were last year. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 19.—Fir stocks are 
being drawn upon in impressive volume by big 
building operations, with every indication that 
the requirements will continue at a moder- 
ately high level, but competition continues 
keen, so values are kept lower than they 
should be in order to yield satisfactory mar- 
gins of profit. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 22.—A number of whole- 
salers today characterized the October de- 
mand for fir as very light. Retailers report 
a weakened demand from consumers, and in 
turn have been buying in only small volume. 
Transits coming from the West Coast. have 
been arriving lately in diminished volume, 
and, while there is ample storage lumber, 
there are no complaints of congestion. Large 
quantities have arrived recently on direct 
mill shipment orders. Price lists have not 
been altered. It is expected that the open 
rate on intercoastal space will prevail for 
two more months at least. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 22.—Country de- 
mand for fir is fair, but city demand is slow, 
and total volume is disappointing to sales 
managers, who had been expecting a larger 
fall business than they are getting. Mixed 
cars make up the bulk of the orders and 
mostly common grades are wanted. Prices 


are weak. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Low grade Pondosa 
pine for crating, and also shop grades, are 
in fair demand, at prices reported somewhat 
stronger. Retail yards, however, continue to 
buy in small lots only, and there is no change 
in the price. Stocks at the western pine 
mills are ample, but no general surplus is 
said to exist. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Wholesalers re- 
port California white pine in good supply, 
especially in the shop grades. There is some 
weakness in white pine prices, but sugar pine 
prices are firm, except in No. 2 shop, which 
is a little off. There is plenty of Pondosa 
pine common, but prices are about steady. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 22.—Demand for Idaho 
white pine this month has perhaps been less 
than in September, but there are still com- 
plaints of shortage in the leading common 
grades, and this has served to keep prices 
very firm. Demand for Pondosa pine has 
also been light for the last few weeks. 
Pondosa prices are practically where they 
were a month ago. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 22.—Industrial 
demand, while it has decreased considerably 




















ougher... 


ayer 
throughout a 
long life... 


... that’s 
why Industry 
prefers Simonds 

Band Saws 





HE manufacture of Simonds 
Band Saws represents a dis- 
tinct achievement in the produc- 
tion of superiorcutting tools. The 
specially heat-treated alloy steel 
used in Simonds Band Saws is 
made in Simonds own steel mills 
...It is unusually strong, tough 
and flexible — a steel that holds 
its cutting edge under strenuous 
service... For safety, economy 
and dependability in saws it pays 
to specify Simonds. 


SIMONDS SAW & STEEL COMPANY 
“* The Saw Makers’’ 
ESTABLISHED 1852—FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, Ill. New YorkCity Memphis,Tenn- 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. Atlanta, Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. Lockport, N. Y. Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. Montreal, Que. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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BABCOCK 








ladders. | 


this business. 


Get Ready for Fall 


There’s always big opportunity to sell ladders in the Fall. 
Fall fruit picking demands ladders. 
ers. Many new homes will be occupied for the first time 
this Fall.zefheir owners should have a step ladder. The 
screens have to come down. Let Babcock Spruce Ladders— 
the strong, light ladders that sell on sight—help you get 


Write for the BABCOCK catalog. 


The W. W. BABCOCK CO. 


BATH, NEW YORK 





Fall repairing demands 















Norway 
White Pine 
Hemlock 





Quality 


from Quality Timber 


Stack Lumber Co. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 














in volume, makes up a large part of the 
western pine business placed here. Demand 
from country retailers is slow, and city yards 
are buying mostly for immediate require- 
ments. Prices are easier now than they have 
been for some time. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—The brisk trade in 
northern hemlock, and its firm prices at $3 
off the Broughton list, is one of the chief 
sources of comfort to manufacturers of north- 
ern hardwoods. Retail yards, in the rural 
districts especially, are taking it in sizable 
quantities. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 22.—There perhaps has 
been less change in Pacific hemlock during 
the last month than in any other lumber. 
Timbers are in good demand, but other items 
are moving in small volume from yard to 
consumer, as well as from wholesaler to yard. 
There is no congestion, although storage 
stocks are abundant. Prices are unaltered. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 22.—Eastern and 
northern hemlock offerings are light, and 
prices are about steady. Eastern and northern 
clipped boards are $32, and random are $30@ 
31. Demand for transit lots of western hem- 
lock is not active, but as the supply is light 
the local situation is more satisfactory. The 
number of mill shipment orders is not large, 
competition is keen and prices are none too 


firm. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 22.— Production of 
eastern spruce frames is now quite limited, 
and the quiet demand is sufficient for the 
maintenance of a steady base price of $42. 
There is a slender volume of current busi- 
ness in random lengths. Some scantling has 
been offered at $31, and $32 now is about top. 
Boards are dull and prices are barely steady, 
matched, random lengths and specified widths 
selling better than covering boards. Lath are 
dull and weak. 


. —_—— 
CYPRESS 

CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—The fall trade in 
press, expected to be quite brisk by this time, 
is slow in getting under way in the yard 
items, and the retail demand is spotty, In. 
dustrials are taking a fair volume, with 
and greenhouse material leading the list, All 
prices are firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 21.—Cypress Sales 
are at a low ebb. Country yards are taking 
small lots for farm repair work. A few tank 
orders are being placed. C and B finish are 
dull, with prices weak. Other grades are 
steady. : 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 21.—The demand fo, 
Nos. Ik and 2 common and shop grades of 
yellow cypress is said to be good, while the 
upper grades are weak. Sales of 6/4 Fag 
were made at $70 and 6/4 selects at $52.50, 
during the week. Red cypress continues jn 
steady demand. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 21.—Cypress js 
in slightly better demand than it was last 
week, with FAS and low grades in best de 
mand, and medium grades quiet. Farm demand 
is holding up and prospects are encouraging, 
The market has a good tone. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Optimism again was 
shown by numerous southern pine distributors 
this week, but it was due mainly to thé in. 
dustrial rather than to the retail trade. ‘Sash 
and door factories in Chicago and elsewhere 
are taking increased quantities of the pine, 
Detroit yards are finding business on the 
mend, and are taking more lumber. Prices 
remain the same. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 22.—There is general 
disappointment with autumn trade in southern 
pine. Request for flooring has not improved 
here, but advices from the South all indicate 
a firmer feeling. There is no change in the 
wide range of prices, but several manufac 
turers have marked up their quotations. Par- 
tition is attracting some attention at steady 
prices. Roofers are quiet and predictions of 
firmer prices have not materialized. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 21.—Building de- 
mand for pine is at a standstill, wholesalers 
and mills reporting the slowest October busi- 
ness in years. Industries are taking pine for 
crating. Stocks in yards are plentiful. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Oct. 21.—Southern 
pine yard demand is confined almost entirely 
to replacements and is not active. The high 
grades of flooring etc. were moving best. Tim- 
bers: are firm. Low grades are inclined to 
softness. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 21.—With an improved 
demand from retail yards and industrial users 
for southern pine, some items of dimension 
have advanced 50 cents to $1, and some fac- 
tors expect further advances. Better demand, 
a shortage of stock because of curtailment of 
operations by smaller mills, and reduction of 
shipments by rains, are some’ of the reasons 
for the strengthening market. Transit cars 
have moved well, and lists are smaller. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 22.—Southern 
Pine mills are reported to be getting just 
enough business to take care of current out- 
put, and prices are sagging badly. Nearly all 
the demand in the South and in the Missouri 
Valley States is for mixed cars, usually for 
immediate requirements. Some straight car 
business is coming from the East and from 
Oklahoma. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—The local volume of 
the northern pine lath movement has suf- 
fered a slowing down, but prices remain firm. 
Cedar shingles are in good demand, in both 
the city and country trade, at: Extras, $5.25; 
standards, $4.40; sound butts, $3.25. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 22.—Eastern Canadian 
spruce lath are being quoted today at $5.35 
to $5.50, wholesale for cargo lots, f. 0. BD. 
docks New York, with the usual difference 
for rail shipments. Wholesalers report a fair 
demand and good supply. There are bounti- 
ful supplies of all leading brands of West 
Coast shingles. Demand is fair, and prices 
have been unchanged in recent weeks. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 22.—The shingle 
market is slow, and most of the orders placed 
are coming from country yards, with split 
orders numerous. The nominal quotations are 
350 for clears, and $2.25 for stars. Lath 
demand has been a little slower in the last 
week, and siding demand is light. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 22.—The clapboard 
trade is dull, Eastern spruce and native white 
pine are scarce and prices are fairly firm. 
The market is amply supplied with clapboards 
from the West Coast, and some bargains are 


offered. 
. BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON,, MASS., Oct. 22.—Demand for box- 
ing and crating lumber is holding up very 
well, and prices are being quite well main- 
tained. Request for farm products packages 
is now dropping off, but there is a brisk call 
for fish containers. The majority of the in- 
dustries using wooden containers are well en- 
gaged this autumn. Round edge, white pine 
inch boxboards are $27@30. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


. Suspends Operation of Schedules 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until 
May 24 the operation of schedules contained 
in supplement No. 3 to Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway Co., tariff I. C. C. No. 1319. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to increase the pres- 
ent switching charges on shipments handled 
by the Louisiama & Arkansas with its inter- 
change connections at New Orleans. The in- 
creases proposed are generally from $2.25 and 
$5.40 to $6.30 a car for reciprocal switching, 
and from $6.30 to $8.10 a car for inter-terminal 
switching. : 














Attack Rates as Unreasonable . 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 21.—Rates on lum- 
ber from points on the Louisville & Nashville, 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and Ten- 
nessee Central railroads to Ohio and Missis- 
sippi river crossings and Central Freight 
Association territory are attacked as unrea- 
sonable and unduly discriminatory in a com- 
plaint filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The complainants are the F. H. 
Crow Lumber Co., Farris Hardwood Lumber 
Co, Hunt, Washington & Hunt, C. E. Ingalls 
Co., Lee Lumber Co., N. C. Lyon, McMinnville 
Manufacturing Co., Nashville Tie Co., Lewis 
§. Pope, A. E. Trotter, Walker & Smith and 
Whitson Lumber Co. 

Complainants protest especially against the 
Maintenance of lower rates from Memphis 
than from Nashville to the same destination 
points. They ask for a hearing, the establish- 
ment of reasonable rates for the future and 
such other order or orders as the commission 
May deem proper. 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


Reports to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association show that 
Tevenue freight tradings for the week ended 
Oct. 12, totaled 1,179,008 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 64,693 cars (an increase of 
4,039 cars above the week immediately pre- 
ceding); grain, 46,804 cars; livestock, 35,682 
Cars; coal, 211,474 cars; coke, 12,097 cars; ore, 


61,410 cars; merchandise, 270,876 cars; and 
miscellaneous, 475,972 cars. 
(@g@2@aaea2e2e22222 
Discuss Proposal to Cancel Rates 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct, 21.—At a conference 
of shippers and railroad men, held here last 
Friday, the proposal of carriers to cancel all 
less-than-carload rates on handles was dis- 
cussed at length. The conference was called 
by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, and 
was held in the offices of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. The proposal would mean an in- 
crease in handle rates from all southern 
Points to the eastern territory of from 45 
cents to 77 cents, or more, which would cause 
the short-haul handle factories located in the 
eastern territory to go out of business, and 


For 16 years... 


_Andevsen FRAMES 







CS 
ONE-BOVEY LUMBER COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, has handled 
Andersen Frames for sixteen years with 
such success that Mr. Melone writes: 
\; “They have always been a profitable item 
\ of our business.” 

While Andersen Frames embody many 
features which make selling easier (see 
list below), Melone-Bovey has made the 
most capital on the continuous mullion 
blind stop (patented). To quote further 
from Mr. Melone’s letter: 

“We realize that this blind stop being 
recessed leaves a dead air behind 
the outside mullion casing, which in itself 
is good, but we have adopted a practice 
of filling this recess with a strip of insu- 
lation before nailing on the casing. It 
takes no longer to nail up the frame and 
infiltration of air through the mullion 
is definitely stopped.” : 

May our representative explain to you 
Andersen quality and service and the 
opportunity they offer dealers? A letter 
or wire to ug will start him on the way 
to you. Cae 
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would result in decreased production by the 
southern plants. 

No definite decision was reached by the car- 
riers who were told of the shippers’ views and 
urged to recommend that the proposal be 
withdrawn. 


Finds Complaint Justified 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—In September, 1928, 
the Blanchard Lumber Co., Krauss Bros, Lum- 
ber Co., Guernsey-Westbrook Co. and the 
Woodstock Lumber Co., of Boston, complained 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the rates on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad on lumber loaded from ves- 
sels from the Pacific coast for shipment to 
points in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island were unreasonable. An exam- 
iner was appointed to Hear what the lumber 
companies had to say on the matter and the 
defense of the carrier, and he reported to the 
commission that the lumber companies’ con- 
tentions were correct and that they were en- 
titled to reparations for two years previous 
to September, 1928. On June 27 of this year 


the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co. issued a new list of rates with the 
changes asked for by the lumber companies. 

Word was received here by the lumber con- 


‘cerns last Friday that the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission has confirmed the report 
of the examiner and has decided that the 
local lumber concerns are entitled to repara- 
tions. 


Trouble and Litigation 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 21.—Two months 
ago three Birmingham creditors of the Mur- 
ray Lumber Co., Tarrant City and Oneonta, 
Ala., applied for a receiver for the firm. This 
application was contested by the Murray 
company. Friday the case was disposed of 
by the court naming H. E. Lester, Birming- 
ham, Ala., as receiver for the subject com- 
pany. The receiver has entered upon his 
duties and will close out the business as 
rapidly as possible. The firm operates retail 
yards at Tarrant City and Oneonta, Ala., with 
saw, planing mill and other plant equipment 
at Oneonta. Business has been established 
many years. It is understood that the retail 
yard will be sold outright if possible. 
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Data on Container Hazards 


The bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, is calling at 
tention to the work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., in seeking to de- 
velop a new system of collecting and analyzing 
data on the hazards to which shipping con- 
tainers are subject during transit. 

In order to obtain an accurate understanding 
of the cause of damage to a container and its 
contents as a basis tor developing corrective 
measures, a series of forms has been prepared 
for recording damage to miscellaneous items in 
less than car-lot shipments, as well as in car-lot 
shipments of single items at various docks and 
terminal houses. The forms require a muini- 
mum of writing and suggest the most impor- 
tant things to look for in determining the cause 
of loss and damage. Another important fea- 
ture is the fact that they can be filled out 
without interfering .with unloading or other 
normal operations where observations are made. 

One of the forms is intended for recording 
the design, workmanship and material of the 
container and the manner in which it was dam- 
aged. Another form 1s provided for recording 
the method of handling and the kind and 
amount of equipment used for this purpose. 
The condensed results of the data collected on 
the various forms are used as a basis for de- 
termining why the container failed and how 
to redesign it better to withstand the hazards 
of transport. 


(gg2@aeanaa20082 


Seeks Increased Fire Protection 


Representative Summers of Washington has 
filed with the bureau of the budget a brief 
strongly urging the need for increased appro- 
priations for fire protection in the national for- 
ests. The American Forestry Association and 
other conservation agencies likewise have urged 
upon the director of the budget the wisdom of 
making more adequate provision for this work, 
especially in the light of the tremendous loss 
suffered during the current fire season. 

Mr. Summers is a member of the House 
committee on appropriations. His brief was 
based on a survey made by members of the 
committee, accompanied by Maj. R. Y. Stuart, 
chief of the Forest Service, which covered not 
only the matter of fire protection, but national 
forest problems in general. 

The brief paints a vivid picture of fire con- 
ditions in the Pacific Northwest. While there 
are other problems that require solution, the 
fire demon was found to be the great outstand- 
ing problem, which must be solved if the Na- 
tion’s resources in the forests are to be con- 
served and maintained for present and future 
generations. 

An intimate study of thirteen national for- 
ests during the present summer has con- 
vinced me of the need of more forest roads, 
trails, firebreaks, telephone lines, equipment 
and trained fighters, said Mr. Summers. With 
such equipment fires will still occur but 
losses will be reduced to the minimum. 

No thoughtful citizen can spend 60 days in 
lumber camps and old burns and delve deep 
into our remaining stands of timber without 
serious reflection. 

Mills and fires during the last 50 years have 
moved the center of lumber production 3,000 
miles westward, to the very shores of the 


Pacific. What of the next quarter or half cen- 
tury? We have now reached the last great 
stand. 


Every village of a thousand souls, presided 
over by its town council, has reasonable fire 
protection for its property. Ninety days of 
drought have demonstrated that this wealth- 
jest nation of the globe has not provided 
similar protection for her forests, worth bil- 
lions of dollars. 

An awakened public conscience will no 
longer tolerate this shortsighted economy, 
which means increased expenditures in the 
long run and the certain destruction of our 
forests. : 








Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 
90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
make one 


Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















‘ Wanted—Employees 


MAN FOR EXECUTIVE POSITION 


In Chicago. Must be experienced in hardwoods and 
have knowledge of grading rules. Good character 
necessary and must be good correspondent. Prefer 
married man between 30 and 40. Give experience 
of past five years fully and state compensation 
expected. 

Address “‘E. 68,’" care American Lumberman 


WANTED 


Experienced box factory operator with some cap- 
ital to build and manage small box and crate fac- 
tory in South Alabama in connection with local 
saw mills producing 25,000 feet to 30,000 feet per 


























day suitable for box and crate purposes. Large 
local demand within fifty mile radius. 
Address “‘D. 52," care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 
at small cost by advertising in the ‘“Want-Col- 
umns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Ruilding. Chicago. TI. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED 


High class salesman with established trade among 
industrials either in the East or middle West, 
who can show good credentials. He should be 
thoroughly experienced in selling—a real producer. 
A splendid opportunity for the right man. In 
replying give experience, age, references, and what 
kind of arrangements you would like to have. 
Address “D. 56," care American Lumberman. 


























EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


For salesman of proven ability in Western Michi- 
gan territory. Wholesaler with established repu- 
tation requires a man to sell Southern Pine, Hard- 
woods, Inland Empire and West Coast woods. Give 
age, references, experience, salary wanted. 
Address ‘“‘M. 27,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 


Reliable established firm wants high class sales 
representative. Must have established trade with 
furniture factories, body builders and radio cab- 
inets. Either straight commission or salary, ex- 
penses and commission. Good opportunity for 
right man. 

Address “‘E. 50," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


With established trade in Western Michigan pre- 
ferred but not essential by live wholesaler of 
southern, northern and coast softwoods. An at- 
tractive proposition for the right party. 

Address “E. 52," care American Tumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. 





























Wanted Employment | 


WANTED POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER ANp 


Secretary to General Manager. Northern Saw Mill 
operation. 


Address “D. 68,” care American Lumberman, 








RI 
WANTED POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
With manufacturer or wholesaler who can 
salary worth while. Thoroughly experienced ang 
well acquainted with the trade. 
Address “B. 70,” care American Lumberman, 





———___ 
WANTED POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Five years experience as office manager, with 
wholesale lumber manufacturing concern. Age 26 
married. Best of references. ° 
Address ‘‘B. 61,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER OR 
Accountant. Northern Saw Mill operation. 
Address ‘D. 67,’’ care American Lumberman, 


MARRIED MAN 35 YEARS OF AGE 


Good health and habits, ambitious, industrious, 
congenial and loyal, fair appearance and good ap. 
proach, ten years’ experience handling sales, cred. 
its, collections and traffic, manufacture and whole- 
sale yellow pine. Five years pine department re- 
tail. Handle any office work in volume. Not 
afraid to assume responsibilities. Prefer mill or 
retail. Best of references. Available immediately, 
Wire or write BOX 32, Bay Springs, Miss. 











WANT A POSITION 
As lumber grader or yard foreman. With 2 
years’ experience from stump to car. With No, 1 
reference. 


Address “B. 50,” care American Lumberman, 





I WANT POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
Hardwood or softwood, right or left mill: strictly 


sober, goud grader, steady worker. GEORGE FOX, 


28 Wheatrow Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. 





WANTED—A POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Of a large Hardwood Operation. 


Address “SALES MANAGER,” care American 
Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED BY BAND SAWYER 


Fast, accurate, safe, and know how to cut the most 
money from a log. 


Address “E. 58," care American Lumberman. 





ATTENTION COAST SHIPPERS 


Salesman with years of experience calling on yard 
and industrial trade in Chicago for large Chicago 
wholesale lumber commission firm considers mak- 
ing change January next. Open for proposition 
as Chicago territory representative. 

Address “‘E. 59,’" care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 


Wants connection good southern mill on exclusive 
basis. Location eastern Ohio. 
Address ‘‘E. 61," care American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD CYPRESS INSPECTOR 


Experienced Southern Woods. Open for job at 
once, road or yard. 


Address “E. 62,” care American Lumberman. 





SITUATION WANTED 
By experienced estimator and salesman. Familiar 
with all kinds of special millwork and capable of 
listing from plans and billing into mill. Ohio, 
South or Southwest preferred. 
Address “E. 63,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PRODUCTION, SALES, OR FORESTRY 
Position wanted. College man, 34, married. Ex- 
perience: 12 years forestry, lumber manufacture 
and wcodworking. Handled men. Expert kiln 
operator. Knows grades. References. 

Address “‘E, 64,"" care American Lumberman. 


LOOKING FOR SOMETHING? 
Maybe it’s in the Classified section. If you can't 
find it there—send us an advertisement. 
Let us help you get what you want. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION 


As manager of retail yard, can invest small 
amount. 


Address “‘E. 66," care American Lumberman. 

















ATTENTION CHICAGO DEALERS 


Can you use an experienced lumberman, 15 years 
all departments; three years mail order ready cut 
experience; know the business; selling, buying_4¢- 
counting, estimating. Ask for interview. Good 
references. Employed, good reason for change 
Address “‘E. 67," care American Lumberman. 








WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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